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PREFACE. 

In response to the demand for a Shorter Latin Grammar 
based on the Gildersleevb-Lodge work of 1894 the fol- 
lowing manual has been prepared. Historical detail and 
grammatical exposition intended for advanced students 
mainly have been discarded, and the phraseology has been 
simplified wherever it seemed possible withou^ a sacrifice 
of scientific exactness. Still greater abridgment might 
have been more in accordance with methods that are in 
vogue just now ; but a grammar that shall serve the averag* 
student throughout his course in school or college can- 
not be reduced to a skeleton, and we have not been able to 
gain our own consent to save space by limiting the illustra- 
tive examples to lean and meaningless sentences, holding 
as we do that the pupil ought to have something more to 
remember than a mere group of words. Much attention 
has been paid to the typography, and by retaining the old 
section-numbers (as has been done except in the list of 
verbs, 137-165) the parallel use of the larger and the 
smaller grammars has been facilitated. 

In conclusion, we desire to express our obligations to Dr. 
W. Gordon McCabe, Headmaster of the University School, 
Richmond, Va., who has read the book in proof-sheets 
and has given us the advantage of his scholarly criticisms ; 
and to Mr. Charles W. Bain, Headmaster of the Sewanee 
Grammar School in the University of the South, who has 
also read all the proof-sheets and given material assistance 
in adapting the book to the wants of younger students. 

By these criticisms and others that have reached us we 
have endeavored to profit, and it is hoped that a wider 
sphere of usefulness awaits this result of our joint labors. 

Basil L. Gildersleeve. 
Gonzalez Lodge. 
Baltimore and Bryn Mawr, June 1, 1898. 
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LATIN GRAMMAR. 



ETYMOLOGY. 

Alphabet. 

1. The Latin alphabet has twenty-three letters : 
ABCDEFGHIKLMNOPQRSTVXYZ 

Remarks. — 1. C had originally the sound of G, but gradually came 
to have the sound of K, and finally supplanted K except in a few words, 
such as Kalendae, Kaetf, which were usually abbreviated, KcU., K. The 
original force of C is retained only in the abbreviations C. (for Gfiiui) 
and Cn. (for Gnaeui). 

2. J, the consonantal form of I, dates from the middle ages. V 
represented also the vowel n in the Latin alphabet ; and its resolution 
into two letters — V for the consonant, and U for the vowel — also dates 
from the middle ages. For convenience, V and U are still distin- 
guished in this grammar. 

Vowels. 
2. The vowels are a, e, i, o, u, (y) ; and are divided : 

i. According to their quality (i. e., the position of the organs used 
in pronunciation), into 

guttural (or back), a, o, n ; palatal (or front), e, i, (y). 

2. According to their quantity or prolongation (i. e., the time 
required for pronunciation), into 

long, ( — ) ; short, ( ^ ). 

Remark. — Vowels whose quantity shifts in poetry are called corn- 
won (see 13), and are distinguished thus : 

w, by preference short; ^, by preference long. 



2 DIPHTHONGS—CONSONANTS. 

3. Sounds of the Vowels. 

a — a in father. = o in bone. 

6 = e in prey. u = oo in moon. 

I = i in caprice. y = u in stir (French), German Ct. 

Remark. — The short sounds are only less prolonged in pronuncia- 
tion than the long sounds, and have no exact English equivalents. 

Diphthongs. 

4. Diphthongs, or double sounds, are to be pronounced so that both 
sounds can be heard in a slur. 

ae = aye (ah-eh). ei = ei in feint (drawled). 

oe =r oy in boy. eu = en in Spanish dewda (8h-oo). 

au = on in our. (ui = we, almost). 

Remark. — Ae was perhaps pronounced 6 as early as the Augustan 
age. 

5. The sign •• {Dimrtsis, i. e., separation) over the second vowel 
shows that each sound is to be pronounced separately : S&r, air ; 
Oenomatii, aloe 5 . 

Consonants. 

6. Consonants are divided : 

i. According to the principal organs by which they are pronounced, 

into 

Labials (lip-sounds) : b, p, (pb), f, y, m. 

Dentals (tooth-sounds) : d, t, (tb), 1, n, r, s. 

Gutturals (throat-sounds) : g, c, k, qu, (ch), h, n (see 7). 

Note.— Instead of dental and guttural, the terms lingual and palatal are often used. 
2. According to their prolongation, into 

A. Semi-vowels : of which 

1, m, n, r> are liquids (m and n being nasals). 
h is a breathing. 

s is a sibilant. 

B. Mutes : to which belong 

P-mutes, p, b, (pb), f, labials, 

T- mutes, t, d, (th), dentals. 

X-mutes, k, c, qu, g, (ob), gutturals. 

Those on the same line are said to be of the same organ. 



CONSONANTS — SYLLABLES. 3 

Mutes are farther divided into 

Tenuft (thin, smooth) : p, t, k, c, qu, hard (surd). 

Media© (middle) : b, d, g, soft (sonant). 

[AipXrStae (aspirate, rough) : ph, th, oh,] aspirate. 

Those on the same line are said to be of the same order. 

3. Double consonants are : 1 = di in &dze ; z = 01 (ks), g§ ; i and u 
between two vowels are double sounds, half vowel, half consonant. 

Sounds of the Consonants. 

7. The consonants are sounded as in English, with the following 
exceptions : 

C is hard throughout = k. 

Ch in Latin words is pronounced like k ; in Greek words it = kh and 
is commonly pronounced as ch in German. 

is hard throughout, as in get, give. 

H at the beginning of a word is but slightly pronounced ; in the 
middle of a word it is almost imperceptible. 

1 consonant (J) has the sound of a broad y ; nearly like y in yule. 
K has a guttural nasal sound before c, g, q, as in anchor, anguish. 
Qu = kw (nearly) ; before 0, qu = c. 

E is trilled. 

S and X are always hard, as in hiss, a#e. 

T is hard throughout, as in tone ; never like t in nation. 

V consonant (V) is pronounced like the vowel, but with a slur. 

Syllables. 

(8, 9) 10. The syllable is the unit of pronunciation ; it 
consists of a vowel, or of a vowel and one or more conso- 
nants. 

A word has as many syllables as it contains separate vowels 
and diphthongs. 

In dividing a word into syllables, a consonant, between 
two vowels, belongs to the second : a-mo, / love ; li-xa, a 
sutler. 

Any combination of consonants that can begin a word 
(including nm) belongs to the following vowel ; in other 
combinations the first consonant belongs to the preceding 
vowel : a-sper, rough ; feu-stus, lucky ; li-brl, books ; a-mnis, 
river. 



4 QtfAKTITY. 

Remarks. — 1. The combinations that cannot begin a word are (a) 
doubled consonants : sic-cui, dry ; (b) a liquid and a consonant : al- 
mas, fostering ; am-b5, both ; an-guis, snake ; ar-bor, tree. 

2. Compounds are treated by the best grammarians as if their parts 
were separate words : ab-igO, I drive off; rCi-pttblica, commonwealth. 

11. The last syllable of a word is called the ultimate 
(ultima, last); the next to the last the penult (paene, almost, 
and ultima) ; the one before the penult, the antepenult 
(ante, before, and paenultima). 

Remark. — A syllable is said to be open when it ends with a vowel ; 
close, when it ends with a consonant. 

Quantity. 

12. Distinguish carefully between the length of a sylla- 
ble and the length of a vowel : 

i . A syllable is said to be long by nature, when it contains 
a long vowel or diphthong : mos, custom ; caelum, heaven. 

Remarks. — 1. A vowel before nf, lis, gm, gn, is long by nature: 
inffilix, unlucky ; mfinsa, table ; ftgmen, train ; ftgnui, lamb. 

2. Before i consonant ( j ) a vowel is long by nature ; Pomptius, 
Pbmpey ; except in compounds of iugum, yoke (bl-iagns, two-horse), 
and in a few other words. 

2. A syllable is said to be long by position, when a short 
vowel is followed by two or more consonants, or a double 
consonant : ars, art; cdllum, neck ; abrumpo, / break off; 
p8r mare, through the sea ; nex, murder. 

3. A syllable is said to be short when it contains a short 
vowel, which is not followed by two or more consonants : 
ldcus, place ; tabula, picture. 

Remark. — A vowel is short by nature when followed by another 
vowel (h does not count), or by nt, nd : dftus, God ; innocftntia, inno- 
cence ; amandui, to be loved. 

13. A syllable ending in a short vowel, followed by a 
mute with 1 or r, is said to be common (anceps, doubtful) : 
ten$brae, darkness. 

Remark. — In prose such syllables are always short. In poetry they 
were short in early times, common in the Augustan period. 



ACCENTUATION— PARTS OF SPEECH. 5 

14. Every diphthong, and every vowel derived from a 
diphthong, or contracted from other vowels, is long : saevus, 
cruel; conclude, / shut up (from claudd, I shut) ; cdgd (from 
co-ago), / drive together. 

Accentuation. 

15. 1. Dissyllabic words have the accent or stress on the 
penult : bdnus, good. 

2. .Polysyllabic words have the accent on the penult, when 
the penult is long ; on the antepenult, when the penult is 
short or common : mandare, to commit ; m&ndtoe, to chew ; 
integrum, entire; circumdare, to surround; supGrstites, 
survivors. 

Remarks. — 1. The little appendages (enclitics), que, ve, ne, add an 
accent to the ultimate of words accented on the antepenult: luminique, 
and lights ; fluminave, or rivers ; v6merene 1 from a plowshare f Dis- 
syllables and words accented on the penult follow the ordinary rule of 
accentuation : egomet, I indeed; amfreve, or to love. 

2. Compounds (not prepositional) of facere and dare retain the 
accent on the verbal form : calefacit, vfinumdare. 

3. Vocatives and genitives of substantives in ins of the second de- 
clension, as well as genitives of substantives in ium, retain the accent 
on the same syllable as the nominative : VergflX. 

Parts of Speech. 

16. The Parts of Speech are the Noun, the Pronoun, the 
Verb, and the Particles, defined as follows : 

1. The Substantive (also loosely called noun) gives a 
name : vir, a man ; Codes, Codes ; donum, a gift. 

2. The Adjective adds a quality to the Substantive : 
. bonus vir, a good man. 

3. The Pronoun points out without giving the name : 
hie, this ; ille, that ; ego, /. 

4. The Verb expresses a complete thought, whether 
assertion, wish, or command : amat, he loves ; amet, may he 
love ; ama, love thou ! 

$ ( 5* The Adverb shows circumstances. 

1 1 6. The Preposition shows originally local relation. 

<? ( 7. The Conjunction shows connection. 



6 INFLECTION — THE SUBSTANTIVE — GENDER. 

Remarks. — 1. The Interjection is either a mere cry of feeling: fib! 
ah / and does not belong to language, or falls under one of the above- 
mentioned classes. 

2. The Particles are mainly mutilated forms of the noun and pro- 
noun. 

Inflection. 

17. Inflection (inflexio, bending) is that change in the 
form of a word which shows a change in the relations of 
that word. It occurs chiefly at the end of the word. • 

The noun, pronoun, and verb are inflected ; the particles 
are not capable of further inflection. 

The inflection of nouns and pronouns is called declension, 
and nouns and pronouns are said to be declined. 

The inflection of verbs is called conjugation, and verbs 
are said to be conjugated. 

The Substantive. 

18. A Substantive is either concrete or abstract ; concrete 
when it gives the name of a person, place, or thing ; abstract 
when it gives the name of a quality ; as amicitia, friend- 
ship. 

Concrete substantives are either proper or common : 
Proper when they are proper, or peculiar, to certain per- 
sons, places, or things : Horatius, Horace; Heapolis, Naples; 
Padus, Po. 

Common when they are common to a whole class : 
dominus, a lord; urbs, a w'ty ; amnis, a river. 

Gender of Substantives. 

19. For the names of animate beings, the gender is de- 
termined by the signification ; for things and qualities, by 
the termination. 

Names of males are masculine ; names of females, femi- 
nine. Masculine : Romulus ; Iuppiter ; vir, man ; equus, 
horse. Feminine : Cornelia ; Iuno ; fSmina, woman ; equa, 
mare. 



GENDER. 7 

20. Some classes of words, without natural gender, have 
their gender determined by the signification : 

1. Names of months and winds, most names of rivers, 
and many names of mountains are masculine : as Aprilit, 
April; Aquilo, the north wind; Albis, the River Elbe ; 
Athds, Mount Athos. 

Remarks.— t. Of the rivers, Allia, Lithe, Hatrona, Sagra, Styx are 
feminine ; Albnla, Acheron, Garomna vary, being sometimes masculine, 
sometimes feminine. 

2. Of the mountains, Alpes, the Alps, is feminine ; so, too, sundry 
(Greek) names in a (G. ae), 6 (G. 8s). 

II. Many names of countries, islands, cities, plants, and 
trees are feminine : Aegyptus, Egypt ; Rhodus, Rhodes ; 
pirns, a pear-tree ; abies, a fir -tree. 

Remarks. — 1. Many names of countries (especially Greek) and 
islands in as (G. i) follow the termination, and are masculine, except 
Aegyptui, Cyprus, Peloponnesus, Bhodus, and some others, mainly Greek. 

2. Most names of trees with stems in -tro (N. -ter) are masculine: 
oleaster, urild olive ; pinaster, wild pine. So also most shrubs : dflmns, 
bramble-bush ; rhfLs, sumach. Neuter are aoer, maple ; pap&ver, poppy 
(usually); rtibnr, oak; slier, willow; sUber, cork-tree; tflber, mush- 
room. 

III. All indeclinable substantives, and all words and 
phrases treated as indeclinable substantives, are neuter : fes, 
right ; a longum, d long ; scire tuum, thy knowing ; triste 
vate, a sad "farewell." 

21. i. Substantives which have but one form for mascu- 
line and feminine are said to be of common gender : civis, 
citizen (male or female) ; cornea, companion ; index, judge. 

2. Substantiva mobilia are words of the same origin, whose 
different terminations designate difference of gender : ma- 
gister, master, teacher; magistra, mistress; servns, serva, 
slave (masc. and fern.) ; victor, victrix, conqueror (masc. 
and fern.). 

3. If the male and female of animals have but one desig- 
nation, mas, male, and ffcmina, female, are added, when it is 
necessary to be exact : pav8 m&s (masculus), peacock ; p&vd 
ftmina, peahen. These substantives are called epicene. 



NUMBER — CASES. 



Number. 

22. In Latin there are two numbers : the Singular, 
denoting one ; the Plural, denoting more than one. 

Cases. 

23. In Latin there are six cases : 

i. Nominative (Case of the Subject). 
Answers the question : who f what f 

2. Genitive (Case of the Complement). 

Answers the question : whose t whereof t 

3. Dative (Case of Indirect Object or Personal Interest). 

Answers the question : to whom f for whom f 

4. Accusative (Case of Direct Object). 

Answers the question : whom t what f 

5. Vocative (Case of Direct Address). 

6. Ablative (Case of Adverbial Relation). 

Answers the question: where f whence t wherewith f 

Note.— These six cases are the remains of a larger number. The Locative (answers 
the question : where f) is akin to the Dative, and coincident with it in the 1st and 3d 
Declensions ; in the 2d Declension it is lost in the Genitive ; it is often blended with 
the Ablative inform, regularly in syntax. The Instrumental (answers the question : 
wherewith /), which is found in other members of the Indo-European family, is like- 
wise merged in the Ablative. 

24. According to their syntactical use, the cases are divided 
into Casus Recti, or Independent Cases, and Casus ObliquI, 
or Dependent Cases. Nominative and Vocative are Casus 
Recti, the rest Casus Obliqui. 

25. The case-forms arise from the combination of the 
case-endings with the stem. 

1. The stem is that which is common to a class of forma- 
tions. 

Notes.— 1. The stem is often so much altered by contact with the case-ending, and 
the case-ending so much altered by the wearing away of vowels and consonants, that 
they can be determined only by scientific analysis. So in the paradigm mfinsa, the 
stem is not mens, but mSnsfi, the final & having been absorbed by the ending in the 
Dative and Ablative Plural mfinsls. So -d, the ending of the Ablative Singular, has 
nearly disappeared, and the locative ending has undergone many changes (8, el, 1, 6). 
The " crude form "it is often impossible to ascertain. 
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2. The root is an ultimate stem, and the determination of the root belongs to com- 
parative etymology. The stem may be of any length ; the root was probably a mono- 
syllable. In penna the stem is pennft-; in pennula, ponnulS-; in pennfitulus, 
pennStulo- ; the root is pet (petna, pesna, penna), and is found in pet-ere, to fail 
upon, to fly at ; Greek, irer-opot, vrepov ; English, feather. 

2. The case- endings are as follows : 



So.— N.V. 
G. 
D 
Ac. 
Ab. 


"Wanting or m. 

-1 

-m, ~em. 
Wanting ; -e. 


.f.-s; 


in. 


-m. 


Pl.- 


-N.V. 
G. 
D. 
Ac. 
Ab. 


-«s; -I; n. .a. 
•tun ; rum. 
-but; -Is. 
-■ ; n. -a. 
-bus; -Is. 






Declensions 







26. There are five declensions in Latin, which are charac- 
terized by the final letter of their respective stems (stem- 
characteristic). 

For practical purposes and regularly in lexicons they are also im- 
properly distinguished by the ending of the Genitive Singular. 





Stem Characteristic. 


Genitive Si 


I. 


*(*). 


ae. 


II. 


6. 


X. 


III. 


X, ft, a consonant. 


Is. 


IV. 


tt. 


Us. 


V. 


6. 


ft. 



Remark. — The First, Second, and Fifth Declensions are called 
Vowel Declensions ; the Third and Fourth, which really form but one, 
the Consonant Declension, i and u being semi-consonants. 

27. The case-endings in combination with the stem-char- 
acteristics give rise to the following systems of terminations: 







Singular. 






I. 


II. 


III. 


N. 


a. 


us ; wanting ; am. 


1; wanting. 


G. 


ae. 


X. 


is. 


D. 


ae. 


0. 


I. 


Ac. 


am. 


urn. 


em, im. 


V. 


a. 


e; wanting ; am. 


s. 


Ab. 


£. 


0. 


e,t 



IO FIRST DECLENSION. 



N.V. 
G. 

D. Ab. 
Ac. 





IV. 




V. 


N.V. 


ns; 11. 




08. 


G. 


Us. 




81,0. 


D. 


ul, fl. 




Si, 8. 


Ac. 


um; tU 




601. 


Ab. 


Plural. 




0. 


I. 


II. 




III. 


ae. 


Ii*. 




Ob ; a, ia. 


ftrnm. 


am, Oram. 




urn, ium. 


Ii. 


Ii. 




ibui. 


if. 


0«; ft. 




Ii, Ob ; a, ia. 




IV. 


V. 




N.V. 


Us; ua. 


08. 




G. 


num. 


Ornm 




D. Ab. 


ubui, ibui. 


Obns. 




Ac. 


Us; ua. 


08. 





28. General Rules of Declension. 

i. The Vocative is like the Nominative, except in the Singular of 
the Second Declension when the Nominative ends in -ui. 

2. In the Third, Fourth, and Fifth Declensions the Nominative, 
Accusative, and Vocative cases are alike in the Plural. 

3. Neuter substantives have the Nominative, Accusative, and Vo- 
cative alike ; in the Plural these cases always ends in ft. 

4. The Dative and Ablative Plural are alike in all declensions. 



FIRST DECLENSION. 

29. The stem ends in &, which is weakened from an 
original ft. The Nominative is the simple stem, with no 
ending. 

Sg. — N. mOnsa (f.), the table, a table. 

G. mOniae, of the table, of a table. 

D. mOniae, to, for the table, to, for a table. 

Ac. mOnsam, the table, a table. 

V. mOnta, table ! table ! 

Ab. mintft, from, with, by the table, from, with, by a table. 



SECOND DECLENSION. II 



PL.— N. 


mSnsae, 


the tables, 


tables. 


G. 


mensffrnm, 


of the tables, 


of tables. 


D. 


mSnsXs, 


to, for the tables, 


to, for tables. 


Ac. 


mfinsas, 


the tables, 


tables. 


V. 


mensae, 


tables ! 


tables ! 



Ab. mensli, from, with, by the tables, from, with, by tables. 

Remarks. — 1. The early ending of the Gen., is, is retained in the 
classical period only in the form familial, of a family, in combination 
with pater, father, mfiter, mother, Alius, son. Alia, daughter; viz., pater- 
familias, mfiter&xniliSi, Alius familial, fflia familias. 

2. The Loc. Sing, is like the Genitive : ROmae, at Rome ; mllitiae, 
abroad. 

3. The Gen. Sing, sometimes ends in -SI in poetry ; the Gen. PI. some- 
times takes the form -am instead of -arum ; this occurs chiefly in the 
Greek words amphora (amphora, measure of tonnage), and drachma, 
franc — (Greek coin). The poets make frequent use of this form in 
Greek patronymics in -da, -das, and compounds of -cola (from oolO, 1 
inhabit) and -gena (from root gen, beget). 

4. The ending -Ibus is found (along with the regular ending) in the 
Dat. and Abl. PI. of dea, goddess, and fllia, daughter. 

30. Rule of Gender. — Substantives of the First Declen- 
sion are feminine, except when males are meant. 

Exception. — Hadria, the Adriatic, is masculine. 
SECOND DECLENSION. 

31. The stem ends in 5, which in the classical period is 
usually weakened to t. In combination with the case- 
endings it contracts into 6 or disappears altogether. In the 
Vocative (except in neuters) it is weakened to 6. 

The Nominative ends in 8 (m. and f.) and m (n.). But 
many masculine stems in which the final vowel, 5, is pre- 
ceded by r, drop the us and e of the Nominative and 
Vocative, and insert 6 before the r if it was preceded by a 
consonant. 

The final -o is often retained after u or v until the first 
century a.d.; as servos, slave. 
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SECOND DECLENSION. 



(32) 33. Hortus (m.), garden; puer (m.), boy; ager(m.), 
field; bellum (n.), war, are thus declined : 



So.— N. 


hortus, 


puer, 


»firer, 


bellum, 


G. 


hortl, 


puerl, 


*grf, 


belli, 


D. 


hortC, 


puerQ, 


*grt, 


belle, . 


Ac. 


hortum, 


puerum, 


agrum, 


bellum, 


V. 


horte, 


puer, 


ager, 


bellum, 


Ab. 


hortO, 


puorO, 


agrt, 


bellO, 


Pl.— N. 


hortl, 


puerl, 


agrl, 


bella, 


G. 


hortorum, 


puerorum, 


agrtrum, 


bolloTum, 


D. 


hortls, 


puerls, 


*grl»» 


bellls, 


Ac. 


hortfls, 


puerOs, 


•***» 


bella, 


V. 


hortl, 


puerl, 


agrf, 


bolla, 


Ab. 


hortls. 


puerls. 


agrli. 


bellls. 



Remarks. — 1. Stems in -io have Gen. Sing, for the most part in X 
until the first century a.d., without change of accent : ingenl (N. 
iugenium), of genius, VergfU, of Vergil. See 15, r. 3. 

2. Proper names in -ius (stems in -io) have Voc. in I, without change 
of accent : AntOni, TullI, Gfil, Vergill. Fllius, 807i, and genius, genius, 
form their Voc. in like manner : fill, genl. In solemn discourse -us of 
the Nom. is employed also for the Vocative. So regularly deus, God ! 

3. The Loc. Sing, ends in I (apparent Genitive), as Ehodl, at Rhodes, 
TarentI, at Tarentum. 

4. In the Gen. PI. -urn instead of Brum is found in words denoting 
coins and measures ; as, nummum, of moneys = sestertium, of sesterces; 
denSrium ; talentum, of talents ; modium, of measures ; iugerum ; me- 
HimTinm ; itadium. Likewise in some names of persons : deum (also 
-drum) ; llberum ; virum (poetical, except in technical expressions, as 
triumyirum) ; socium. Most of these have also the regular endings. 

5. The Loc. PI. is identical with the Dative : Delphis, at Delphi. 

6. Deus, God, is irregular, and declined as follows : Sg. N. V. deus ; 
G. del; D. deO; Ac. deum; Ab. deO. PI. N. V. del, dil, dl; G. deum, 
deOrum ; D. Ab. dels, dils, dls ; Ac. defe. 



34. Rule of Gender. — Substantives in -us are masculine ; 
in -urn neuter. 

Exceptions. — Feminine are : 1st. Cities and islands, as, Corinthus, 
Samus. 2d. Most trees, as, f&gus, beech ; pirus, pear-tree. 3d. Alvus, 
belly; colus, distaff; humus, ground ; vannus, wheat-fan. 4th. Many 
Greek nouns, as, atomus, atom. 

Neuters are : pelagus, sea ; virus, venom ; vulgus, the rabble. 



THIRD DECLEKSIOK— CONSOKAKT STEMS. 1 3 

THIRD DECLENSION. 

35. 1. The stem ends in a consonant, or in the close 
vowels i and u. 

2. The stems are divided according to their last letter, 
called the stem-characteristic, following the subdivisions of 
the letters of the alphabet : 

I. — Consonant Stems. II. — Vowel Stems, 

A. Liquid stems, ending in 1, m, n, r. 1. Ending in i. 

B. Sibilant stems, ending in 1. 2. Ending in u. 

(1. Ending in a P-mute, b, p. (Compare the Fourth 

C. Mute stems, -J2. Ending in a K-mute, g, c. Declension.) 

13. Ending in a T-mute, d, t. 

36. 1. The Nominative Singular, masculine and femi- 
nine, ends in s, which, however, is dropped after 1, n, r, s, 
and combines with a K-mute to form x. The final vowel 
of the stem undergoes various changes. 

The Vocative is like the Nominative. 

In the other cases, the endings are added to the un- 
changed stem; 

2. Neuters always form : 

The nominative without the case-ending s. 

The Accusative and Vocative cases in both numbers like 
the Nominative. 

The Nominative Plural in &. 

I.-CONSONANT STEMS. 
A.— Liquid Stems. 
1. Liquid Stems in 1. 
(37, 38) 39. Form the Nominative without 8. These 
comprise : 

A. Those in which the stem-characteristic is preceded by a vowel : 

B. Two neuter substantives with stems in -U, one of which is lost in 
the Nominative : mel, mollis, honey ; fel, fellis, gall. 

Sg. — N. cQnsul, consul (m.). Pl. — N. consoles, the consuls. 

G. cQnsulis, G. cOnsulum, 

D. cOnsulI, D. cQnsulibus, 

Ac. cOnsulem, Ac. cOnsulSs, 

V. oOnsul, V. cOnsulfis, 

Ab. cQnsule, Ab. cOnsulibus. 
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CONSONANT STEMS. 



Rules of Gender. — i. Stems in -1 are masculine. 
Exceptions : SXl, ochre, is neuter, and occasionally iftl, salt. 
2. Stems in -11 are neuter. 

2. Liquid Stems in m. 

40. Nominative with s. One example only : hiem(p)s, 
winter (f.) ; Gen., hiem-is, Dat., hiem-i, etc. 

3. Liquid Stems in b. 

41. Most masculine and feminine stems form the Nomi- 
native Singular by dropping the stem-characteristic and 
changing a preceding vowel to o. 

Some masculine and most neuter stems retain the stem- 
characteristic in the Nominative and change a preceding 
i to e. 



42. 




MASCULINE. 


FEMININE. 


NEUTER. 


Sg.- 


-•N. 


left, lion(m.) 9 


imftgO, likeness (f.), 


nomen, name (n.), 




G. 


leOnifl, 


imaginis, 


nOminis, 




D. 


leOnl, 


imaginl, 


n&minl, 




Ac. 


leflnem, 


imftginem, 


nOmen, 




V. 


left, 


imagO, 


bObiob, 




Ab. 


ledne, 


imagine, 


nOmine, 


Pl.- 


-N. 


leftaes, 


imagines, 


nOmina, 




G. 


leonum, 


imfiginum, 


nOminum, 




D. 


leonibus, 


imaginibufl, 


nOminibus, 




Ac. 


lednes, 


imagines, 


nomina, 




V. 


lednes, 


imagines, 


nOmina, 




Ab. 


le5nibus. 


imaginibns. 


nOminibus. 



Irregular formations : car&, G. camis, flesh ; ABi8, G. Anienis, the 
Anio river ; N6ri&, G. N6ri8nis, a proper name. Sanguis, blood, and 
pollis, flour, drop the stem-characteristic and add i to form nominative ; 
G. sanguinis, pollinis. 

43. Rules of Gender. — 

i. Masculine are nouns in -6, 
Save those in -do, -go, and -id, 
Withcar8,/es/i; but cardo, ordo, 
Are masculine with ligd, margo ; 
So harpago, and in -id 
All concrete nouns like pugid.* 

* cardB, hinge ; harpagO, grappling-hook ; ligC, mattock ; marg5, border ; OrdO, 
rank ; ptlgi5, dagger. 
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2. Substantives in -en (-men) are neuter. 
Exceptions. — Masculine are lien, splSn, spleen; rfines (pi.), kidneys ; 
pecten, comb, and a few others, mostly names of males. 

4. Liquid Stems in r. 
44. Form Nominative without s. 



D. 


SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


N. 


labor, toil (m.), 


labor 8s, 


pater, father (m.), 


patrfe, 


G. 


labOris, 


labOrnm, 


patris, 


patnun, 


D. 


labOrf, 


laborious, 


patrf, 


patribui, 


Ac. 


laborem, 


labor 6s, 


patrem, 


patrfe, 


V. 


labor, 


labor ee, 


pater, 


patrOs, 


Ab, 


, labOre, 


laborious. 


patre, 


patribus. 



Irregular formations : Four neuters, ebur, ivory ; femur, thigh ; 
ieenr, liver ; rObur, oak, show Gen. in -oris ; two of these, femur, iecnr, 
have also the irregular forms feminis and iecinerii, iednoris, iednoris. 
Iter, way, has G. itineris ; and lupeUex, furniture, has G. supeUOotilis. 

Remark.— Imber, shower, linter, skiff, iter, bag, venter, belly, have 
Gen. PL in -ium. Imber has also sometimes Abl. Sing, in I. 

46. Rules of Gender. — i. Substantives in -er and -or are 
masculine. 2. Substantives in -ar and -ur are neuter. 

Exceptions. — Masculine are salar, trout; furfur, bran, and names 
of animals in -or. 

Feminine are linter, arbor. 
Neuters are : far, nectar, marmor, 
Aequor, iter, aeer, piper, 
Verber, fiber, v5r, cadaver, 
Ador, tflber, and papaver.* 

B.— Sibilant Stems. 

47. The Nominative has no additional 8, and changes in 
masculines e to i, and in neuters e or to u before s. 

In the oblique cases, the 8 of the stem usually passes over, 
between two vowels, into r. 

48. SINGULAR. PLURAL. SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

N. A. V. genus, kind (n.), genera, « corpus, body (n.), corpora, 

G. generis, genernm, corporis, corporum, 

D. generl, generibns, corporl, corporibns, 

Ab. genere, generibns. corpore, corporibns. 

* arbor, tree ; acer, maple ; ador, spelt ; aequor, sea : cadaver, dead body ; fir, 
spelt ; iter, way ; marmor, marble ; nectar, nectar; papaver, poppy ; piper, pep- 
per; tliber, tumor ; liber, teat ; vOr, -spring ; [verber], thong ; linter, sHff. 
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Remark. — As, a copper, and os, bone, form the Gen. PI. in -ium, after 
the usage of vowel stems. So also mils, mouse. 

49. Rules of Gender. — i. Masculine are substantives in -is 
(-eris), and -ds (-oris). 

2. Neuter are substantives in -us (-eris, -oris), and in -fis 
(-uris). 

Exceptions. — 5s, mouth (G. Brit), is neuter; teUfLs, earth (G. -firit), is 
feminine; and lepus, hare (G. -orii), mfLs, mouse (G. muris), are masculine. 

C— Mute Stems. 

50. All masculines and f eminines of mute stems have 8 in 
the Nominative. Before s a P-mute is retained, a K-mute 
combines with it to form x, a T-mute is dropped. 

Most polysyllabic mute stems change their final vowel i 
into e in the Nominative. 

The stems show variations as follows : 

51. Stems in a P-mute. 



Sg. — N. prlnceps, ch\ 


ief(m.) t 


Pl. — prlndpes, 


G. prlndpis, 




prlndpum, 


D. prlncipl, 




prlndpibus, 


Ac. prlndpem, 




prlndpes, 


V. prlneeps, 




prlndpes, 


Ab. prlndpe, 




prlndpibus. 


52. Stems in a K-mute. 






Sg. — N. r6x, king (m.). 


Pl.— rtges, 


G. regis, 




regum, 


D. regl, 




regibus, 


Ac. regem, 




reges, 


V. rCx, 




reges, 


Ab. rege, 




regibus. 


Irregular formations : 


nix (G. nivii) 


snow; bos (G. bovis; see 


71), ox. 






53. Stems in a T-mute. 






Sg.— N. aetie,a^e(f.), Pl. 


— aet&tSs, Sg.- 


-pes,./W(m.), Pl.— pedes, 


G. aetStis, 


aet&tum, 


pedis, pedum, 


D. aetfttt, 


aetfttibus, 


pedl, pedibus, 


Ac. aetStem, 


aetfttes, 


pedem, pedes, 


V. aetts, 


aetfttes, 


pes, pedes, 


Ab. aetftte, 


aetfttibus. 


pede, pedibus. 



Irregular formations : cor (G. cordis), heart ; nox (G. noetis), night ; 
caput (G. capitis), head ; lac (G. lactis), milk. 



VOWEL STEM8. \J 

54. Many substantives of this class have the termination -ium in the 
Gen. PL and -I in the Abl. Singular. 

Monosyllabic mute stems, with the characteristic preceded by a 
consonant, have the Gen. PL in -ium : urbium, of cities ; arcium, of 
citadels ; montium, of mountains ; noctinm, of the nights. 

Monosyllabic mute stems, with characteristic preceded by a long 
vowel or diphthong, vary : dOt-ium, of dowries ; llt-ium, fauc-ium, 
fraud-urn (-ium), laud-um (-ium). But vOcum, of voices. 

Monosyllabic mute stems with characteristic preceded by a short 
vowel have -um: opum, of resources; but fao-ium, nuchum (-ium), niv-ium 
(-urn). 

The polysyllabic stems in -nt and -rt have more frequently -ium, as 
clientium (-um), of clients ; oohortium (-um), of companies. 

Of other polysyllabic stems feminine stems in -fit have frequently 
both -um and -ium, as aetfitum and aetfitium, olvitfitum and clvitfitium, 
etc.; the rest have usually -um. PaHLs, marsh, has usually paltirtium. 

55. Rule of Gender. — Mute stems, with Nominative in 8, 
are feminine. 

i. Exceptions in a k-mute. 

Masculine -unx, -ix, and -ex, 
Saving forfex, forpex, nex, 
L6x, ylbfix, faex, and forms of [prex].* 
Calx, heel, and calx, chalk, vary. 
2. Exceptions in a t-mute. 

Masculine are lapis, stone, and substantives in -es, -itis, except 
merges (f.), sheaf; paries, wall; also pes,/oo/. 

Masculines in -us are : dens, tooth ; foils, spring ; mdns, mountain ; 
pons, bridge; rudens, rope; torrens, torrent. 

Neuters are only : cor, heart, lac, milk, and caput, head. 

II.-VOWEL STEMS. 
1 . Vowel Stems In I. 

56. Masculines and f eminines form their Nominative in s. 
Some feminines change, in the Nominative, the stem- 
vowel i into e. 

Neuters change, in the Nominative, the stem-vowel i 
into e. This e is generally dropped by polysyllabic neuters 
after 1 and r. 

* faex, dregs ; forfex, shears ; forpox, tongs ; lex, law ; uex, slaughter ; [prex], 
prayer ; vlbex, weal. 
% 
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THIRD DECLENSION. 



Stems in i have Genitive Plural in -ium. 
Neuter stems in i have the Ablative Singular in i, and 
Nominative Plural in -ia. 

M. P. F. N. N. 

So.— N. ooUiB>hUi, tnrris, tower, vnlptit,/ar, mare,«6a, animal, living being, 

6. collis, tnrris, vnlpis, marii, animftlis, 

D. colli, turrl, vulpl, marl, animftll, 

Ac. collem, turrim(em), vulpem, mare, animal, 

V. collis, • tnrris, vnlpft, mare, 



Ab. colle, 



tnrrl(e), vnlpe, 



marl, 



Pl.— N. oolles, tnrres, 

6. collinm, turri-um, 

D. collibns, tnrri-bns, 

Ac collls(es), turrls(es), 

V. collea, tnrres, 

Ab. collibns. tnrri-bns. 



vulpes, maria, animSlia, 

vnlpinm, marum, animalinm, 

vnlpibns, maribns, animllibns, 

vnlpls(es), maria, animfilia, 

vnlpes, maria, animllia, 

vnlpibns. maribns. anim&libns. 



57. Remarks. — 1. The proper ending of the Ace. Sing, -im is re- 
tained always in sitis, tnssis, vis ; and in names of towns and rivers in 
•is, as Nefipolis, Tiberis ; usually in febris, pnppis, restis, seefkris, tnrris ; 
occasionally in clfivis, crfitis, cutis, messis, nSvis. 

2. The Abl. in -I is found in substantives that regularly have -im 
in Ace. (except perhaps restis) : also not unfrequently in amnii, avis, 
canfilis, clvis, cl&ssis, finis, fastis, Ignis, orbis, unguis; occasionally in 
anguis, bflis, clfivis, collis, corbis, messis ; regularly in neuters in e, al, 
and ar, except in r8te, and in the towns Caere, Praeneste. 

3. In the Gen. PL, instead of the ending -inm, •am is found always 
in canis, dog, invenis, young man, pfinis, bread, senex, old, strnfis, heap, 
volncris, bird ; usually in apis, bee, sfides, seat, vfites, bard ; frequently 
in mensis, month. On imber, etc., see 45, r. 

4. The proper ending of the Ace. PL, -Is, is found frequently in the 
classical period along with the later termination -es. 

58. Rule of Gender. — i. Vowel stems, with Nominative 
in -es are feminine ; those with Nominative in -is are partly 
masculine, partly feminine. 

2. Vowel stems, with Nominative in -e, -al, -ar, are neuter. 

3. The rest are feminine. 

Remarks. — 1. Of the names of animals in -is, some are masculine : 
tigris, tiger (fein. in poetry) ; canis, dog (also fem.); -piBcia, fish ; others 
feminine : apis, bee ; avis, bird ; ovis, sheep ; fSlis, cat (usually felfis). 



VOWEL STEMS— 


•FOURTH DECLENSION. 1 9 


2. Maseulinl generis 


orbis, panis, postis, talis, 


Are these words that end in -is : 


veotis, vermis, unguis, mentis, 


amnis, axis, bttrii, collis, 


— antes, casses, manes, (plural) — 


canlis, crlnis, fastis, follis, 


Add to these the mullet, rnngil, 


fOnis, fastis, Ignis, torris; 


Which is sometimes mtlgilis * 



2. Vowel Stems In u. 

59. Of stems in u, the monosyllabic stems, two in num- 
ber, belong to the Third Declension. 

So. — N. grlls, crane (f.), Pl. — gmfls, 

G. grnis, gruum, 

D. grul, gruibus, 

Ac. grueni, gruos, 

V. grtts, grnes, 

Ab. grne, grnibns. 
80s, swine (commonly f.), usually snbns, in Dat. and Abl. Plural. 

FOURTH DECLENSION. 

(60) 61. The Fourth Declension embraces only dissyllabic 
and polysyllabic stems in u. 

The endings are those of the Third Declension. . 

In the Genitive and Ablative Singular, and in the Nomi- 
native, Accusative, and Vocative Plural (sometimes, too, in 
the Dative Singular), the u of the stem absorbs the vowel of 
the ending, and becomes long. 

In the Dative and Ablative Plural u becomes i before the 
ending -bus. 

The Accusative Singular, as always in vowel stems, has 
the ending -m, without a connecting vowel (compare the 
Accusative in -i-m of the stems in i), hence -u-m. 

MASCULINE. NEUTER. 

So.— N. fructus, fruit, Pl.— fructus, So.— cornfl, horn, PL.-cornua, 

6. frflctus, frflctuum, cornfis, cornnum, 

D. fractal (fructfl), fractious, cornfl, cornibas, 

Ac. frfLotum, frflcttis, cornfl, cornaa, 

V. frflctus, frflctfls, cornfl, cornaa, 

Ab. frflotfl, frflctibxis. cornfl, cornibas. 



s, river ; antes (pl.), rows ; axis, axle ; buris, plow-tail ; casses (pl.), 
toils ; caolis, stalk ; collis, hill ; crlnis, hair ; ensis, glaive ; fascia, fagot; follis, 
bellows ; ranis, rope ; fastis, cudgel ; Ignis, fire ; m&nes (pl.), Manes; mSnsis, 
month ; mflgil(is), mullet ; orbis, circle ; panis, bread ; postis, door-post ; torris, 
fire-brand ; unguis, nail ; vectis, lever ; vermis, worm. 



20 FIFTH DECLfcKStOff— GfcEfcK SUBStAtftlVES. 

Remarks. — Plural: 1. Bat., All. The original form -nbnf is re- 
tained always in acus, needle ; arena, bow ; querent, oak; tribns, tribe; 
sometimes in a few other words. 

2. Domns, house, is declined: G. domns. D. domnl. Ac. domnm. 
V. domns. Ab. domO. Loc. doml (domnl). PL N. domtLs. G. domdrnm. 
D. Ab. domibns. Ac. domos, domtLs. 

62. Rule of Gender. — Substantives in -us are masculine ; 
those in -u are neuter. 

Exceptions. — Feminities are aens, needle, domns, house, Ida* (pl.)» 
the Ides, manns, hand, ponus, victuals, portions, piazza, tribns, tribe. 

FIFTH DECLENSION. 

63. The stem ends in -e j Nominative in a 

In the Genitive and Dative Singular -e is shortened after 
a consonant ; after a vowel it remains long. 

In the Accusative Singular we find always 8. 

The ending in the Genitive Singular is that of the Second 
Declension, -i ; the other endings are those of the Third. 

MASCULINE. FEMININE. 

Sg. — N. dies, day, Pl. — dies, So.— res, thing, Pl.— res, 

G. difil, digram, rel, rernm, 

D. difil, diebns, rel, rebus, 

Ac. diem, dies, rem, res, 

V. dies, dies, res, res, 

Ab. die, diebns. re, rebus. 

Remarks. — 1. Plural: Gen., Bat., Abl. Common in but two sub- 
stantives, dies, res. 

2. Many words of the Fifth Declension have a parallel form, which 
follows the First Declension, as mollities, softness, and mollitia. Where 
this is the case, forms of the Fifth Declension are usually found only 
in the Nom., Ace, and Abl. Singular. 

64. Rule of Gender. — Substantives of the Fifth Declen- 
sion are feminine except dies (which in the Sing, is common, 
and in the Pl. masculine), and meridies (m.), midday. 

Declension of Greek Substantives. 

65. Greek substantives, especially proper names, are com- 
monly Latinized, and declined regularly according to their 
stem-characteristic. Many substantives, however, either 
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retain their Greek form exclusively, or have the Greek and 
Latin forms side by side. These variations occur principally 
in the Singular, in the Plural the declension is usually 
regular. 

Singular Forms of Greek Substantives. 







First Declension. 






N. 


Penelope, 


LeOnidSs, 


AnchlsOs, 




G. 


Penelopes, 


LeOnidae, 


Anchlsae, 




D. 


POnelopae, 


LeOnidae, 


Anehlsae, 




Ac. 


POnelopen, 


LeOnidam, Sn, 


AnohUOn, am, 




V. 


Penelope, 


Leonids, 


Anohlse, S, ft, 




Ab. 


PBnelopft. 


Leonids. 


Anohlsft. 






Second Declension. 




N. 


Delos, us, Ilion, am, 


Panthfis, 


AndrogeOs, as, 


G. 


D61I, 


S", 


PanthI, 


Androgef, 


D. 


D610 


lue, 


PanthO, 


AndrogeO, 


Ac 


Deion, am, Ilion, am, 


Panthtln, 


AndrogeOn, 0, Ona, 


V. 


Dele 


, Ilion, am, 


Panthfi, 


AndrogeOs, 


Ab. 


D610 


BiO. 


PanthO. 


AndrogeO. 






Third Declension. 




N. 


SolOn, SolO, Ser, air. 


XenophOn, 


AtlSs, 


G. 


8ol0nis, Serfs, 


XenophOntis, 


Atlantis, 


D. 


SolOnI, fieri, 


XenophOntI, 


AtlantI, 


Ac 


SolOna, em, Sera, em, 


XenophOnta, em, Atlanta, 


V. 


SolOn, Ser, 


XenophOn, 


AtlS, 


Ab. 


SolOne. Sere. 


XenophOnte. 


Atlante. 




N. 


Thales, 


Paris, 


hOrOs, hero, 




G. 


Thal-6tis, -is, 


Paridis, os, 


herOis, 




D. 


Thal-etl, -I, 


ParidI, I, 


herOl, 




Ac. 


Thal-eta, -en, -em, 


Par-ida, -im, -in, 


herOa, em, 




V. 


Thale, 


Pari, Paris, 


herOs, 




Ab. 


Thaie. 


Paride. 


herOe. 






Mixed Declensions. 








n. in. 


II. III. 


ii. in. 




N. 


OrpheHs, 


Athos, 


Oedipus, 




G. 


Orphel, el, 


AthO, Onis, 


Oedip-odis, -I, 




D. 


OrpheO, 


AthO, 


OedipodX, 




Ac 


Orphoom, ea, 


AthO, On, Onem, 


Oedip-om, -oda, 




V. 


OrpheH, 


Athos, 


Oedipe, 




Ab. 


OrpheO. 


AthOne. 


Oedip-ode, -0. 






n. ni. 


n. in. 


III. IV. 




N. 


AehiUes, eos, 


80orat6s, 


DldO, 




G. 


Aehillis, el, 1, eos, 


SOeratis, I, 


DldfLs, Onto, 




D. 


Achilll, 


80cratt, 


DldO, Onl, 




Ac. 


Aohillem, ea, en, 


SOoratOn, em, 


DldO, Onem, 




V. 


Achilles, e, €% e, 


SOerate, es, 


DldO, 




Ab. 


AchiUe, e, I. 


SOorate. 


DldO, One. 
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Remarks. — 1. In the Gen. PL -On and -eOn are found in the titles of 
books ; as, Georgicon, MetamorphOteOn. 

2. Many Greek names, of the Third Declension in Latin, pass over 
into the First Declension in the Plural ; as, Thftcydidis, Hyperldae, and 
many names in -crates ; as Socrates ; PL, SGoratae (also SQorates). 

3. In transferring Greek words into Latin, the Accusative Singular 
was sometimes taken as the stem : 

So Kpa<Wjp, Ace. Kpa-r^pa, (punch) bowl. 

crater, criteria (masc), and cr&tera (oriterra), crftttrae (fern.). 
2oXap.Cs, Ace. SaXajitva, Salami*. 
Salamls, Salamlnis, and Salamlna, ae. 



IRREGULAR SUBSTANTIVES. 
I. Redundant Substantives. (Abundantia.) 

(66) 67. A. Heterogeneous Substantives, or those whose gender 
varies : 

i. The variation occurs in several cases in either number or in both. 



aevtun, 


-US, 


age, 


iugulum, 


-Ui, 


cottar-bone. 


baoulum, 


-us, 


staff, 


nasus, 


-urn, 


nose, 


balteus, 


-tun, 


girdle, 


palatum, 


-Ui, 


palate, 


caseus, 


-tun, 


cheese, 


pfleui, 


-UHL, 


cap, 


cavum, 


-US, 


cavity, 


sagum, 


-US, 


cloak, 


cragulum, 


-us, 


belt, 


tergum, 


-HI, 


back, 


clipeus, 


-urn, 


shield, 


thesaurus, 


-urn, 


treasure, 


collum, 


-us, 


neck, 


villus, 


•tun, 


palisade, 


forum, 


-us, 


market, 


and many 


others. 




gladius, 


-urn, 


sword, 









2. The gender varies in Singular and Plural. 

a. The Plural has -a sometimes, while the Singular ends in -us (or 
-er) : cUvus, hill, iocus, jest, locus (loca, localities ; loci, usually pas- 
sages in books, topics), and many others, especially names of places. 

b. The Plural has -I, while the Singular ends in -urn : fflum, thread, 
frenum, bit, rastrum, hoe, and many others. 

68. B. Heteroclites, or substantives which show different stems with 
the same Nominative ; Metaplasts, or those which have certain forms 
from another than the Nominative stem.- Many of these belong also 
under 67. 



1. 1st, 2d. esseda, -urn, chariot, 

ostrea, -tun, oyster, 

2. 1st, 5th. duritia, -es, hardness, 
and many others. See 63, n. 2. 

3. 2d, 1st. mendtun, -a, fault, 



margarlta, -um, pearl, 
materia, -es, matter, 
sertum, -a, wreath. 
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The following form their Plural according to the First Declension only : balneum, 
bath, delirium, pleasure, epulum, banquet, fnlmentum, prop. 

4. 2d, 4th. Colus, distaff, domui, house, and a large number of substantives of 
the Fourth Declension have one or two cases of the Second ; so arcui has G. arcl; 
cOnfttus (-tun), ifissus (-am), have Nom. Plural in a ; senttus, senate, has Gen. 
Sing, senfitl. 

Some substantives of the Second Declension form individual cases according to the 
Fourth : fasti (Ac Pi. fasttU), fretum (N. fretus, Ab. frettl), leetus (G. lecttts), 
and others. 

5. 3d, 2d. VSs, vessel, and visum ; palumbOs, pigeon, and palumbus ; [ifLger], 
acre, and iHgemm ; all Greek noons in -a (G. -atis), as poflma, poem (G. poOmatis), 
but Pi. Gen. poGmatOrum, Dat. Abl. poOmatis. 

6. 3d, 5th. Fames, hunger, t&bes, corruption, have Abl. famO, t&bO ; requiOs, 
quiet (G. -Otis) has Ace. requiem, Abl. requiG ; plGbs (G. plGbis), commons, and 
plObOs (G. piebeD. 

7. 2d, 3d, 1st. Vesper, evening, has Ace. vesperum ; Dat. Abl. vesperO ; PI. 
Nom. vespera of the Second Declension ; Ace. vesperam ; Abl. veapera" of the First ; 
Gen. vesperis ; Abl. vespere ; Loc. vespere, vesperl of the Third. 

8. Variations in the same Declension : femur (G. femoris, feminis, etc.) ; iecur 
(G. iecoris, iecinoris, etc.) ; pecus, early, also pecu (G. peooris, pecudis, etc.). 



II. Defective Substantives. 

I. SUBSTANTIVES DEFECTIVE IN NUMBER. 

69. A. Substantives used in Singular only : Singularia tantum. 
Most abstract substantives, and names of materials ; such as 
ittJtitia, justice. aurum, gold. 



B. Substantia 


res used in Plural 


only : Plurftlia tantum. 


angustiae, 


straits. 


Insidiae, 


ambuscade. 


arma, Oram, 


arms. 


llberl, 


children. 


armfimenta, Orum, tackle. 


manes, 


shades of the dead. 


blgae, quadrigae, 


) two-horse, four- horse manubiae, 


spoils. 




chariot. 


minae, 


threats. 


cervices, 


neck. 


moenia, ium, 


town- wall. 


cOdicilll, 


a short note. 


nflptiae, 


wedding. 


compedGs, 


fetters. 


penfitfls, 


the Penates. 


dlvitiae, 


riches. 


phalerae, 


trappings. 


epulae (epulnm), 


banquet. 


praecordia, Orum 


, diaphragm. 


excubiae, 


watching. 


preces, -um, 


prayer. 


exsequiae, 


funeral procession. 


reliquiae, 


remains. 


exta, Oram, 


the internal organs. 


rOnes, 


kidneys. 


exuviae, 


equipments. 


scftlae, 


stairway. 


fasti (ftstus), 


calendar. 


spolia, Orum, 


spoils (sing, late, and 


fauces, 


guUet. 




poet). 


feriae, 


holidays. 


tenebrae, 


darkness. 


forfls, 


door. 


valvae, 


folding-doors. 


hlberna, 


winter quarters. 


verbera, um, 


scourging (eing. poet. 


Idus, Kalendae, 


Ides, Calends. 




and late). 


KOnae, 


Nones. 


viscera, 


entrails (sing. poet. 


indtltiae, 


truce. 




and late). 
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C. Substantives used in Plural with a special sense: Heterology 



aedes, is, 


temple (better aedis), 


aedes, 


house, palace. 


aqua, 


water. 


aquae, 


mineral springs. 


auxilium, 


help, 


auxilia, 


auxiliaries, reinforcements. 


career, 


prison, 


carceres, 


barriers. 


castnun, 


fort, 


oastra, 


camp. 


comitium, 


place of assemblage, 


comitia, 


assemblage for voting. 


copia, 


abundance, 


copiae, 


forces, troops. 


facultfts, 


capability, 


facult&tes, 


goods. 


finis, 


end, limit, 


fines, 


territory, borders. 


fort una, 


fortune, 


fortftnae, 


possessions. 


habSna, 


strap, 


habenae, 


reins. 


impedlmentum, 


hindrance, 


impedimenta, baggage. 


llttera, 


letter (of the alphabet) 


, Utterae, 


epistle, literature. 


pars, 


part, 


partes, 


also role. 


rostrum, 


beak, 


rostra, 


the tribunal at Rome. 


sors, 


lot, 


sort 8s, 


also oracle. 


tabula, 


board, tablet, 


tabulae, 


also accounts. 


vigilia, 


a night-watch. 


vigiliae, 


pickets. 



2. SUBSTANTIVES DEFECTIVE IN CASE. 

70. A. Many verbals of the Fourth Declension occur only in the Ab. ft, as admonitft, 
cofictft, invlt&tft, iftssft, iniftssft, mandfitft, missft, nfitft, permissft, rog&tft. 

B. Some substantives have only two cases, as, fat, nefSs, Sing. N. Ac. ; Instar, 
Sing. N. Ac. Some verbals in -us have in Plural only Nom, and Ace, as impetus, 
monitfts. Greek neuters in -OS have only Nom. and Ace. Singular. 

C. Substantives with three cases: faex, dregs; Sing. N. D., Plur. Ab.; virus, 
slime ; Sing. N., G., Ab. 

D. K8mo, nobody, substitutes for Gen. and Abl. nftlllus hominis, and nftllO 
homine. In the Dat. and Ace. it is normal ; nOminl, nOminem. 



71. 



III. Peculiarities. 



as, assis (m.), a copper. 

auceps, aucupis,/ot0fcr. 

bos (for bovs), bovis (c), ox, cow. 

Pi. G., bourn. 

D. Ab., bftbus, bObus. 
caput, capitis (n.), head. 
anceps, ancipitis, two-headed. 
praeceps, -cipitis, headlong. 
car6, carnis (f.), flesh. 

Pi. G. carnium. 
Ceres, Cereris, Ceres. 
far, farris (n.), spelt. 
fel, fellis (n.), gaU. 
femur, femoris (n.), thigh. 
feminis. 



iter, itineris (n.), way, route. 
iecur, iecoris (n.), liver. 

iecinoris, iecineris, iocineris. 
Iftppiter, Iovis. 
mel, mellis (n.), honey. 
nix, nivis (f.), snow. 
OS, ossis (n.), bone (48 r.). 
OS, Oris (n.), mouth. 
pollis, pollinis (m.), flour. 
sftngufs, sanguinis (m.), blood. 
senez, senis, old man. 
supellex, supellSctilis (f.), furniture. 
Venus, Veneris, Venus. 
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ADJECTIVES. 

72. The adjective adds a quality to the substantive. Ad- 
jectives have the same declension as substantives, and ac- 
cording to the stem-characteristic are of the First and 
Second, or Third Declension. 

Adjectives of the First and Second Declension. 

73. Stems in -0 for masculine and neuter, -a for femi- 
nine ; nominative in -na» -a, -urn ; (er), -a, -nm. The same 
variations in termination occur as in the substantives ; 
except that adjectives in -ins form Singular Genitive and 
Vocative regularly. See 33, R. 1 and 2. 

Bonus, bona, boxram, good. 

M. F. N. 

Sg.— N. bonus, bona, bonum, 

G. bonl, bonae, bonl, 

D. bonO, bonae, bonO, 

Ac. bonum, bonaxn, bonum, 

V. bone, bona, bonum, 

Ab.bonO, bonfi, bonO, 

Miaer, misera, miserum, wretched. 

So.— N. miser, misera, miserum, Pl.— miserl, miserae, misera, 
G. miserl, miserae, mieerl, iniserfrum,miser&um,misertoum, 

D. miserO, miserae, miserO, miserls, miierls, miserls, 

Ac. miserum, miseram, miserum, miserOs, miserls, misera, 
V. miser, misera, miserum, miserl, miserae, misera, 
Ab.miserO, miserfi, miserO, miserls, miserls, miserls. 

Piger, nigra, pigrum, slow. 

80.— N. piger, pigra, pigrum, Pl.— pigrl, pigrae, pigra, 

G. pigrl, pigrae, pigrl, pigrOrum, pigrfirum, pigrorum, 

D. pigrO, pigrae, pigrO, pigrls, pigrls, pigrls, 

Ac. pigrum, pigram, pigrum, pigros, pigrls, pigra, 

V. piger, pigra, pigrum, pigrl, pigrae, pigra, 

Ab.pigrO, pigrS, pigrO, pigrls, pigrls, pigrls. 

74. Stems in -ro follow the same principle in the forma- 
tion of the Nominative masculine as the substantives, except 
that -us is retained : 

1. In ferns, wild, properus, quick, praeproperus, prae- 
posterns, absurd, Inferos, lower, superos, upper. 



M. 


F. 


N. 


..—bonl, 


bonae, 


bona, 


bondrum, 


bonirum, 


bonOrum, 


bonis, 


bonis, 


bonis, 


bonds, 


bonSs, 


bona, 


bonl, 


bonae, 


bona, 


bonis, 


bonis, 


bonis. 
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2. Also when -ro is preceded by a long vowel ; as, austerus, 
harsh, maturus, early, procerus, tall, purus, pure, severus, 
serious, sincerus, sincere, serus, late, vttrus, true. 

Remarks. — 1. Dextera, dexterum, etc., right, are found side by side 
with dextra, dextrum, etc., throughout the language. Caesar uses only 
the shorter form. 

2. A few adjectives of this class lack the Nom. Sing, wholly or in 
part ; so there is no ceterus or posterns in the best period. 

75. !• In poetry, but at all periods, we find -um alongside of -Oram 
and -Sinm in the Gen. Plural. 

2. In the Dat. and Abl. PI. -lis from adjectives in -ins is often con- 
tracted to to ; usually in names of months and in adjectives formed 
from proper names. 

76. The so-called pronominal adjectives show certain 
peculiarities in the declension of the singular, in the Gen- 
itive and Dative. They are : alter, one of the two ; alteruter 
(a combination of alter and uter), either of the two ; alius, 
other ; neuter, neither*; nullus, none ; solus, sole ; totus, whole ; 
ullus, any ; unus, one ; uter, which of the two. 





M. 


p. 


N. 


X. 


p. 


N. 


N. 


alter, 


altera, 


alteram, 


aliui, 


alia, 


aliud, 


G. 


alterlus, 


alterlui, 


alterlus, 


alius, 


alius, 


alius, 


D. 


alterl, 


alterl, 


alterl, 


alii, 


alii, 


alii, 


Ac. 


alteram, 


alteram, 


alteram, 


alium, 


aliam, 


aliud, 


Ab. 


altera, 


alters, 


alterO. 


alio, 


alifi, 


alio\ 


N. 


mius, 


fOla, 


uUum, 


uter, 


utra, 


utrum, 


G. 


tUUus, 


0111X18, 


tUUus, 


utrlus, 


utrlus, 


utrlus, 


D. 


mil, 


mn, 


uni, 


utrl, 


utrl, 


utrl, 


Ac. 


mium, 


uUam, 


mium, 


utrum, 


utram, 


utrum, 


Ab. 


mio, 


nils, 


mio. 


utrO, 


utrft, 


utrO. 



Like uter is declined neuter ; like alius are declined nullus, solus, 
tOtus, onus. The Plural is regular. 

Remarks. — 1. The Gen. alius is very rare, and as a possessive its 
place is usually taken by aliOnus. 

2. The I of the ending -lus (except in alius) could be shortened in 
poetry. This was usually the case with alter, and regularly in the 
compounds of uter ; as, utrlusque. 
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3. In the compound alteruter we find usually both parts declined ; 
sometimes the second only. 

4. Alios makes Norn, and Ace. Sing, neuter irregularly : aliud. 



Adjectives of the Third Declension. 

77. The declension of the adjectives of the Third Declen- 
sion follows the rules given for the substantives. 

Most adjectives of the Third Declension are vowel stems 
in -i, with two (rarely three) endings in the Nominative. 

The remaining adjectives of the Third Declension are 
consonant stems and have one ending only in the Nomi- 
native. 

ADJECTIVES OP TWO ENDINGS. 

78. 1. These have (except stems in -ri) one ending in the 
Nominative for masculine and feminine, one for neuter. 

Most stems in -i form the masculine and feminine alike, 
with Nominative in s; but the Nominative neuter weakens 
the characteristic i into e. (Compare mare, sea.) 

2. Several stems in -i, preceded by r (cr, tr, br), form the 
Nominative masculine, not by affixing s, but by dropping 
the i and inserting short e before the r, as, stem, acri, sharp, 
Nom., ftcer (m.), acris (f.), acre (n.). 

These adjectives are Seer, alacer, caxnposter, celeber, celer, equester, 
paltlster, pedester, puter, salfiber, Silvester, terrester, volucer, and the last 
four months ; and are sometimes called adjectives of three endings. 

The e belongs to the stem in celer, ceteris, celere, swift, and therefore 
appears in all cases. 



.' 


M. and F. 


N. 


M. 


F. 


N. 


Sg.— N. 


facilis, easy. 


facile, 


Seer, sharp, 


acris, 


Sere, 


/<*• 


facilis, 


facilis, 


acris, 


Scris, 


Scris, 


D. 


fcdll, 


facill, 


Scrl, 


Serf, 


Scrl, 


Ac. 


facilem, 


facile, 


Screm, 


Screm, 


Sere, 


V. 


facilis, 


facile, 


Seer, 


Scris, 


Sere, 


Ab. 


facill, 


facill, 


Scrl, 


Scrl, 


Scrl, 


PL.— N. 


faciles, 


facilia, 


acres, 


Seres, 


Scria, 


G. 


facilium, 


facilium, 


Senium, 


Scrium, 


Scrium, 


D. 


facilibus, 


facilibus, 


t Scribus, 


Scribus, 


Scribus, 


Ac. 


facil6s(ls), 


facilia, 


* Scr6s(Is), 


&cr6s(Is), 


Scria, 


V. 


faciles, 


facilia, 


Sores, 


Scrfis, 


Scria, 


Ab. 


facilibus, 


facilibus. 


Scribus, 


Scribus, 


Scribus. 



28 ADJECTIVES. 

Remark. — Stems in -fill and -iri differ from the substantival declen- 
sion in not dropping final -e in the Nom. Sing, neuter, except occa- 
sionally capital. See 56. 

79. Remarks. — 1. Many adjectives of two endings (except stems 
in -ri) have also -e in the Ablative. This is found chiefly in the poets. 
When, however, these adjectives become proper names, -e is the rule. 

2. The Gen. PL in -tun is found frequently in the poets. In clas- 
sical prose are found only Titienium and familiirum. 

ADJECTIVES OF ONE ENDING. 

80. Adjective stems of one ending (consonant stems) close 
with 1, r, s, a p-mute, a k-mute, or a t-mute. Examples are : 

vigil, alert, memor, mindful, pauper, poor, dour, tame, pfibfe, adult, vetui, old, 
vigilis. memoris. pauperis. cicurii. pftberis. veteris. 

particeps, sharing, caelebi, unmarried, inops, poor, 

participis. caelibis. inopii. 

aud*x, to/tf, ttllx, lucky, duplex, double, lertT, fierce, trux, savage* 
audacis. fellcij. duplicii. ferOds. trucii. 

dives, rich, dfises, slothful, eompof , possessed of, prfld8ni,wi*e, coneors, harmonious, 
dlvitis. dStidis. eompotis. prfldentis. concordis. 

Present active participles are also consonant stems and 
follow the same declension. 

(81) 82. The consonant stems have the same forms in all 
the genders, except that in the Accusative Singular, and 
in the Nominative, Accusative, and Vocative Plural, the 
neuter is distinguished from the masculine and feminine. 

In the oblique cases they follow in part the declension of 
vowel stems ; thus, 

i. In the Ablative Singular they have i and e — when 
used as adjectives commonly i ; when used as substantives 
commonly e. 

The participles, as such, have e ; but used as substantives 
or adjectives, either e or i, with tendency to i. 

2. In the neuter Plural they have ia; except vetus, old, 
which has Vetera. Many have no neuter. 

3. In the Genitive Plural they have : ium, when the stem- 
characteristic is preceded by a long vowel or a consonant,; 
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mn, when the characteristic is preceded by a short vowel. 
The participles have ium. 



M. and F. N. 
Sg.-N. fellx,foc*y,fellx, 
G. fellois, fBUcis, 
D. fBUd, fBlId, 
Ac. felicem, fellx, 
V. fellx, fellx, 



M. and P. N. 

prfid0ns,?0itt, prfldfas, 
prfldentis, prfldentis, 
prfldentl, prfldentl, 
prfldentem, prfldOns, 
prfldSns, prfldOns, 



M. and F. N. 
vetus,oW, vetus, 
veteris, veteris, 
veteri, veterl, 
veterem, vetus, 
vetus, vetus, 



Ab. fellcl (e), fellcl (e), prfldentl (e), prfldentl (e), vetere (1), vetere (I), 

Pl.— N. felloe*, fellcia, prfldentfls, prfldentia, veterfis, vetera, 
6. felleium, felleium, prfldentium, prfldentium, veterum, veteran, 
B. felleibus, felleibus, prfldentibui, prfldentibui, veteribus, veteribus, 
Ac. felices, fellcia, prfldentes, prfldentia, veteres, vetera, 
V. felloes, fBUcia, prfldentes, prfldentia, veteres, vetera, 
Ab. fSlleibus, felleibus. prfldentibui, prfldentibui. veteribus, veteribus. 





M. and F. 


N. 


M. and F. 


N. 


So.— N. 


amSns, loving, 


amSns, 


Pl.— amantes, 


amantia, 


G. 


amantis, 


amantis, 


amantinm, 


amantinm, 


D. 


amantl, 


amantl, 


amantibns, 


amantibns, 


Ac. 


amantem, 


amSns, 


amantes (Is), 


amantia, 


V. 


amfins, 


amSns, 


amantes, 


amantia, 


Ab. 


amante (D, 


amanto (I), 


amantibns, 


amantibns. 



83. Remarks. — 1. In the poets, -e is often found for -i in the Abl. 
Singular. Also in classical prose we find regularly panpere, vetere, 
and frequently dlvite, sapiente. 

With participles, -i is usual when they are used as adjectives. 

2. In the Nom. and Ace. PI. -Is for -es belongs to early Latin and 
the poets, but a few cases of the Ace. are still found in Cicero. In 
the case of participles -Is is very common, and is the rule in Vergil 
and Horace. In the neuter, -a for -ia is found only in libera, vetera. 

3. In the Gen. PL, oieur, tame, vetus, old, dives, rich, have -urn 
instead of -ium ; so also many compound adjectives. 

4. In the poets and in later writers, -urn is not unfrequently found 
where classical prose uses -ium. 



Irregular Adjectives. 

84. A. Abundantia. 

Some adjectives which end in -us, -a, -um, in the classical times, 
show occasionally, especially in the poets, forms in -is, -e, e. g., imbOeillus 
and imbecillia ; Infrenui and InfrQnis ; biiugus and biiugis ; violentus 
and violSns ; indeoflrus and indecoris ; so also perpetuus and perpes. 

85. B. Defective. 

Several adjectives lack a Nom. Singular, wholly or in part : as, 
cetera (f.), cCterum, nflperum (n.), prlmOris (G.), and a few others. 
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C. Indeclinables. 

K6quam, worthless; frOgl, frugal ; neeesse, necessary, and a few others. 



COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

86. The Degrees of Comparison are : Positive, Compara- 
tive, and Superlative. 

The Comparative is formed by adding to the consonant 
stems the endings -ior for the masculine and feminine, and 
-ins for the neuter. 

The Superlative is formed by adding to the consonant 
stems the endings -is-admus, -a, -urn (earlier -is-sumus). 

Vowel stems, before forming the Comparative and Super- 
lative, drop their characteristic vowel. 



Positive. 


Comparative. 


Superlative. 


altus, a, am, high, 
fortis, e, brave, 
fitilis, e } useful, 
audSx, bold, 
prtidens, wise, 


M. and F. N. 
altior, higher, altius, 
fortior, fortius, 
fitilior, tttilius, 
audficior, audScius, 
prtldentior, prtidentius, 

Peculiarities. 


altissimui, a, nm, highest. 

fortissimus. 

fitilissimus. 

audScissimus. 

prfLdentissinras. 



87. i. Adjectives in -er add the Superlative ending -rimus (earlier 
-runrai) directly to the Nominative masculine. The Comparative fol- 
lows the rule. 



Positive. 

miser, a, am, wretched, 

celer, is, e, swift, 

Seer, Scris, Sere, sharp, 



Comparative. 
miserior, miserius, 

celerior, celerius, 

Scrior, Scrim, 



SUPEBLATIVE. 

miserrimus. 
eelerrimus. 
Seerrimus. 



Remarks. — 1. Dexter, right, and sinister, left, have always dexterior 
and tinisterior in the Comparative. Deterior, worse, deterrimus, lacks a 
Positive. 

2. Vetus, old, has Comp. veterior (archaic) or vetuitior; Sup., 
▼eterrimus. 

2. Some Comparatives in -er-ior, whose Positive is lacking or rare, 
form the Superlative either in -remus ; or in -imus or -umus ; or in both. 

citerior, on this side, citimus ; interior, inner, intimus ; 
dexterior, on the right, dextimtu ; posterior, hinder, postremus, poitumus ; 
exterior, outer, extremus, extimui ; superior, upper, supremos, summus. 
Inferior, lower, Innmus, Xmus ; 
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3. Six adjectives in -ilia add -limui to the stem, after dropping -i, to 
form the Superlative : fadlis, easy ; difficilia, hard ; limilis, like; dissi- 
milis, unlike ; gracilis, slender, and humilis, low. 

facilis, Comp. facilior, Sap. facillimus. 

4. Adjectives in -dicus, -ileus, -volus, borrow the Comparative and 
Superlative from the participial forms in -dicens, -fiotns, and -volens. 

benevolus, benevolent, Comp. benevolentior, Sup. benevolentiasimui. 
maledieus, scurrilous, maledlcentior, maledloentissimus. 

m&gnificns, distinguished, magniflcentior, magniflcentissimus. 

5. In like manner, egSnus and prOvidus form their Comparative and 
Superlative. 

egenus, needy, egentior, egentissimus. 

providus, far-sighted. providentior, prOvidentissimus. 

6. Adjectives in -us, preceded by a vowel (except those in -quus), 

form the Comparative and Superlative by means of magis and maxima, 

more and most. 

idOneus, JU, Comp. magis idOneus, Sup. mfiximfi idOneus. 

But ° 

antIquus,ofci, Comp. antlquior, Sup. antlquissimus. 

Remark. — But pius, pious, which lacks the Comparative, forms the 
Superlative regularly, piissimus. 

7. Some Comparatives and Superlatives are in use, whilst the cor- 
responding Positive is either lacking or rare. 

So those mentioned in 87, 1, b. 1, and 87, 2 : dOterior, worse ; citerior, on this side 
(from citer and prep. citrS, on this side) ; exterior, outer (from exterus, on the out- 
side, and prep. extrS, without) ; Inferior, lower (from Inferos, below, and prep. 
Infr&, below) ; posterior, hinder (from posterns, coming after, and prep, post, 
after) ; superior, upper (from superns, on the top, and prep, suprft, above). 

Also Ocior, swift, Oeissimus ; potior, better, potissimus. 

8. The Positive stem of existing Comparatives is sometimes met with 
only in a preposition or an adverb ; as, ante, before ; anterior, that is 
before ; prope, near ; propior, proximus ; ulterior, further, fUtimus, from 
ttltrS, beyond ; interior, inner, intimus, from intrft, within ; prior, former, 
primus, first, from prO, before. 

9. Many adjectives lack one or both of the degrees of comparison ; 
especially those denoting material, relationship, time, etc. 

Kovus, new, falsus, untrue, meritus, deserved, have no Comparative. 
Longinquus, afar, propinquus, near, salutfiris, healthful, iuvenis, young 
(Comparative ittnior), and senex, old (Comparative senior), have no Superlative. 
"Youngest " and "-oldest " are expressed by minimus, mSximus (nfittl). 

10. Dives, rich, shows in Cic. only dlvitior and dlvitissimus ; other- 
wise the Comparative and Superlative are found principally in poetry 
and later prose, the more usual forms being dltior, dltissimus. 
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88. Participles used as adjectives are subject also to the 
same laws of comparison : as, amftns, loving, amantior, 
amantissimus ; apertus, open, apertior, apertisrimus, 

89. The Superlative follows the declension of adjectives 
of Three Endings«of the First and Second Declensions. The 
Comparative is declined according to the Third Declension, 
thus : 





M. and F. 


N. 


M. and F. 


N. 


So.- N. 


altior, 


altitu, 


Pl.— altiOrOs, 


altiOra, 


G. 


altioria, 


altiOrii, 


altiorum, 


altiorum, 


D. 


altiCrf, 


altiOri, 


altioribui, 


altioribui, 


Ac. 


altiOrem, 


altius, 


altiOre*, 


altiOra, 


V. 


altior, 


altitu, 


altiOr*, 


altiOra, 


Ab. 


altiOre and I, 


altiOre and I, 


altiOribui, 


altioribui. 



Remarks. — 1. In classical prose the Abl. Sing, ends in -e. In the 
poets and in early and late prose, often in -I. 

2. In the Ace. PI. the ending -Is for -8s is confined mainly to plfirto, 
minOrto, mffiqrlt, meliOrto. 

3. The Gen. PI. in -ium is found in plurium and complurium only. 



90. 




Irregular Comparison. 




bonus, 


goody 


melior, 


melius, 


optimus. 


malm, 


bad, 


pOior, 


pOius, 


pessimus. 


mSgnus, 


great, 


mffior, 


mftius, 


mfiximui. 


parvus, 


small, 


minor, 


minus, 


minimus. 


multus, 


much, 


s. 

PI. plurOs, 
compltlres, 


plot (no Dat. nor Abl 
pltlra. 
compltira and -ia. 


.), plurimus. 


nOquam, 


worthless, 


nOquior, 


nOquius, 


nOquisiimus. 


frOgi (Indecl.), frugal* 


frugUior, 




frugSlissimus. 






ADVERBS. 





91. Most adverbs are either oblique cases or mutilated 
forms of oblique cases of nominal or pronominal stems. 

The cases from which they are derived are principally the 
Accusative and the Ablative. 



Substantives. 

i. Many substantives form adverbs with the Accusative ending 
-tim: asacervus, heap, aoervfitim, in heaps; v&r*,part, partim, partly. 

2. The Ablative of many substantives is used as an adverb ; as domO 
at home ; initio, at the outset ; modo, only ; vulgO, commonly. 
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Adjectives and Pronouns. 

i. Many adjectives in -us, -a, -nm use the Abl. case as an adverb; as, 

tfLtni, safe, t(Lt5; yrlmxiM, first, prlmO, at first 

So also some pronouns : hoc, here ; istO, there, etc. 

2. Adjectives in -ui and -er may form adverbs in 6 : altw, lofty, altS; 
pulcher, beautiful, pulchr*. 

Also ferS and fermS, almost. 

3. In a few cases the adverbial form is the Abl. Sing, feminine : 

alia, otherwise, ; aliquS, somehow ; dexterS and dextrtt, to the right ; 
sinistra* and laevft, to the left hand; qui, on which side; rectft, straight- 
way, and some others. 

4. A large number of these adjectives show adverbs in two endings, 
sometimes with a difference in meaning : 

consults and consults, purposely ; certs, at least, and certO, certainly ; 
rlrt, thinly, and rftrO, seldom ; v6r8, in truth, and vftrO, true but ; rectft, 
correctly, and rectft, straightway ; dexterfi or dextrft, to the right, and 
dexterB, skillfully. 

5. Many adjectival and pronominal stems use the Accusative Singu- 
lar neuter as an adverb. This is true of all Comparatives. 

Multum, much; paulum, a little; minium, too much; ceterum, /or the 
rest ; prXmum, first ; postremum, finally ; potissimnm, chiefly ; facile, 
easily ; dulce, sweetly ; trtote, sadly ; imptlne, scot-free ; aliquantum, 
somewhat, and others. 

To the Comparatives belong magis, more ; nimis, too ; satis, enough. 

92. i- Adjectives and participles of the Third Declension form their 
adverbs by adding -ter (-iter) to the stem ; stems in nt dropping the t, 
and stems in a k-mute inserting the connecting vowel i before the end- 
ing ; also a few adjectives of the Second Declension : 

fortis, brave, fortiter ; ferox, wUd, ferOoiter ; yrMtoM, foreseeing, prfidenter. 

Exceptions : audftx, bold, audSc-ter ; difficilis, hard to do, diffieulter, 
diffioiliter (but generally, n5n facile, vix, aegrS), and others. 

2. Some adjectives of the Second Declension in -ui and -er form in 
early and late Latin their adverbs by dropping the stem vowel and 
adding -iter or -er. In a few cases the normal form in -5 is also found: 
httmftniter and hVmfinS, humanely ; largiter and large, lavishly ; turbu- 
lenter and turbulent*, riotously. 
3 
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COMPARISON OP ADVERBS. 

93. The Comparative of the adverb is the Accusative 
neuter of the Comparative of the adjective. The Superla- 
tive ends in -is-sime, -er-rime, etc., according to the Super- 
lative of the adjective. 



Positive. 


Comparative. 


Superlative. 


alt6, 


loftily, 


altius, 


altissime. 


pulchrfi, 


beautifully, 


pulchrius, 


pulcherrimfi. 


miserB, 


poorly, 


miserius, 


miserrimfi. 


fortiter, 


bravely t 


fortius, 


fortissimfi. 


audScter, 


boldly* 


audficius, 


audScissime. 


tuts, 


safely, 


tutius, 


tutissimB. 


facile, 


easily, 


faeilius, 


facillimfi. 


bene, 


well, 


melius, 


optimfi. 


male, 


ui, 


pelus, 


pessimB. 


[parvus], 


small, 


minus, less, 


minimS, least. 


[mfignus], 


great, 


magis, more, 


mfiximfi, most. 


multum, 


much, 


plus, more, 


plfLrimum. 


cito, 


quickly, 


citius, 


citissimB. 


dill, 


long, 


diutius, 


dititissimB. 


saepe, 


often, 


saepius, 


saepissimfi. 


nfiper, 


recently, 


~» 


ntlperrimfi. 


satis, 


enough, 


satins, better. 

NUMERALS. 





NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 

94. The Cardinal numerals answer the question quot> 
how many ? and are the numbers used in counting. The 
Ordinal numerals are derived from these and answer the 
question quotas, which one in the series t They are as fol- 
lows : 



1. Cardinal Numbers. 



2. Ordinal Numbers. 



1 I 


tLnus, una, 


flirnm 


primus, -a, -um (prior) 


2 II 


duo, duae, 


duo 


secundus (alter) 


3 III 


tr6s, tria 




tertius 


4 IV(IIII) 


quattuor 




quartos 


5 V 


qulnque 




qulntus 


6 VI 


sex 




sextus 


7 VII 


septem 




Septimus 


8 VIII 


octo* 




ootfivus 


9 IX 


novem 




nQnus 


10 X 


decern 




deeimus 


11 XI 


undedm 




undedmus 



NUMERALS. 
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1. CARDINAL NUMBERS. 



12 xn 

13 XIII 

,14 XIV 

15 XV 

16 XVI 

17 XVII 

18 XVIII 

19 XIX 

20 XX 

21 XXI 

22 XXII 

23 XXIII 

24 XXIV 

25 XXV 

26 XXVI 

27 XXVII 

28 XXVIII 

29 XXIX 

30 XXX 
40 XL 
50 L 

60 LX 

70 LXX 

80 LXXX 

90 XC 

100 C 

101 CI 
115 CXV 

120 CXX 

121 CXXI 
200 CC 
300 CCC 
400 CCCC 
500 D(IO) 
600 DC 
700 DCC* 
800 DCCC 
900 DCCCC 

1000 M(CIO) 

1001 MI 
1101 MCI 

1120 MCXX 

1121 MCXXI 



duodecim 
tredecim 
quattuordecim 
qulndecim 
sedecim 
septendecim 
duodevlgintl 
undevlgintl 
vlgintl 
vlgintl Onus 
vlgintl duo 
vlgintl tr6s 
vlgintl quattuor 
vlgintl qulnque 
vlgintl sex 
vlgintl septem 
duodetrlgintS 
ttndetrlgintS 
trlgintS 
quadragintfi 
qulnqudgintfi 
sexdgintfi 
septudgintfi 
oetdgintfi 
nOnagintS 
centum 

centum et Onus 
centum et qulndecim 
centum et vlgintl 
centum vlgintl Onus 
ducentl, -a©, -a 
trecentl 
quadrcngentl 
quingentl 
g&oentl 
septwgentl 
octingentl 
nongentl 
mflle 

mllle et unus 
mllle centum fLnus 
mllle centum vlgintl 
[Onus 
mllle centum vlgintl 



2. Ordinal Numbers. 
duodecimos 
tertius decimus 
quartus decimus 
qulntus decimus 
sextus decimus 
septimus decimus 
duodevlcesimus 
undfivlcesimus 
vlcesimus 
vlcesimus primus 
vlcesimus secundus 
vlcesimus tertius 
vlcesimus quartus 
vlcesimus qulntus 
vlcesimus sextus 
vlcesimus septimus 
duodfitrlcesimus 
undfitrlcesimus 
trlcesimus 
quadrfigesimus 
qulnqufigesimus 
sexSgesimus 
septufigesimus 
octOgesimus 
nonfigesimus 
centesimus 

centesimus primus [mus 

centesimus (et) qulntus deei- 
centesimus vlcesimus 
centesimus vlcesimus primus 
ducentesimus 
trecentesimus 
quadringentesimus 
qulngentesimus 
sescentesimus 
septingentesimus 
octingentesimus 
nongentesimus 
mlllesimus 
mlllesimus primus 
mlllesimus centesimus primus 
mlllesimus centesimus vlce- 
simus [simus primus 
mlllesimus centesimus vice- 
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1. Cardinal Numbers. 


2. Ordikal Numbers. 


1200 


MCC 


mflle ducenti 


mfllesimus ducentesimui 


2000 


MM 


duo mllia (mlllia) 
blna mllia 


bif mfllesimus 


2222 




duo mllia ducenti vl- 


bis mfllSsimus ducentesimus 






gintl duo 


vloetimus secundus 


5000 


100 


aulnaue *nflj«- 


qulnquies mfllesimus 



qulna *nflj«. 
10,000 CCIOO decern mllia decies mfllesimus 

dfina mllia 
21 , 000 finum et vlgintl mllia semel et vlcies mfllesimus 

100,000 centum mllia centies mfllesimus 

centfna mllia [mllia 
1 , 000, 000 decies cent 8na (centum) decies centies mfllesimus 

95. The Cardinal numerals are indeclinable, except : anus, 
one, duo, two, tree, three, the hundreds beginning with 
ducenti, two hundred, and the plural mllia, thousands, which 
forms milium and milibus. 











M. and P. 


N. 


N. 


duo, two, 


duae, 


duo, 


tree, three, 


tria, 


G. 


duOrum, 


dufirum, 


duorum, 


trium, 


trium, 


D. 


duObus, 


dufibus, 


duObus, 


tribus, 


tribus, 


A. 


duGs, duo, 


dufis, 


duo, 


tres, trtt, 


tria, 


Ab. 


duObus, 


dufibus, 


duObus. 


tribus, 


tribus. 



Like duO is declined ambO, -ae, -0. 

Remarks. — 1. For the declension of unus, see 76. It occurs also in 
plural forms in connection with plurftlia tantum, as unae Utterae, one 
epistle), or with another numeral in the sense only ; in the latter sense 
also with substantives. 

2. The Gen. of the hundreds, ducenti, etc., ends in -um and not 
-Oram. 

3. The PI. mllia, milium, milibus, are treated almost always as sub- 
stantives, the adjectival form being the Singular. 

96. 1 . Compound Numerals. 

i. From 10 to 20, as in the tables, or separately : decern et tres. 

2. The numbers 18. 19, 28, 29, etc., are commonly expressed by 
subtraction ; occasionally as in English, but never in Cicero. 

3. From 20 to 100, the compound numerals stand in the same order 
as the English : twenty-one, vlgintl unus ; or, one and twenty, unus et 
(atque) vlgintl ; as, twenty-one years old : annos unum et vlgintl (vlgintl 



NUMERALS. 
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ttnum), tlnum et vlgintl annOe nfttus. But compounds like septuagintft et 
trfii are not uncommon, though avoided by good writers. 

4. From 100 on, et may be inserted after the first numeral, if there 
be but two numbers ; as, centum quattuor, or centum et quattuor. If 
the smaller number precedes, the et should be inserted ; likewise in all 
cases where a word is inserted within the compound numeral, as 
dueentX annl et vlgintl. If there be three numerals, the et is regularly 
omitted ; exceptions are very rare. 

5. In compound ordinals alter is preferred to secundus. 

6. Centena mflla is often omitted after the numeral adverb decies = 
1,000,000 ; especially in stating sums of money. 

7. Fractions are expressed by pars (omitted or expressed) in com- 
bination with dlmidia (£), tertia (i), qnfirta (i), etc. A Plural numera- 
tor is expressed by a Cardinal ; as, duae qulntae (j). The fraction is 
often broken up ; as, pars dlmidia et tertia (J = I + J). The even de- 
nominators could be divided ; as, dlmidia tertia (}x^ = i). Instead 
of dlmidia without pars, cUmidium is used. 

97. 2. Distributive Numerals. 

These answer the question qnotflnl, how many each f 



1 


■ingnll, -ae, -a, one each, 


30 


trtotal 


2 


blnl, -ae, -a, two each. 


40 


quadrftgtal 


3 


term (trial) 


50 


qulnqufigtal 


4 


quaternl 


60 


sexSgtal 


5 


qulnl 


70 


septufigtal 


6 


senl 


80 


oetOgtal 


7 


septenl 


90 


nOnfigtal 


8 


octonl 


100 


eentenl 


9 


novfinl 


102 


eentenl blnl 


10 


denl 


125 


eentenl vlctal qulnl 


11 


undenl 


200 


ductal 


12 


duodenl 


300 


trectal 


13 


tern! dfinl 


400 


quadringtal 


14 


quaternl denl 


500 


qtungtal 


15 


qulnl denl 


600 


sexctai (sesctal) 


16 


senl denl 


700 


septingtal 


17 


septenldenl 


800 


octingtal 


18 


octonl denl, dnodSvIoenl 


900 


nOngtal 


19 


novenl denl, undflvlcenl 


1000 


singula mllia 


20 


vlcfinl 


2000 


blna mllia 


21 


vtcSnl singull 


3000 


trlna mllia 


22 


▼total blnl, blnl et vlcSnl 


10,000 


dtaa mllia 


28 
29 


dnodfitrtcenl 
Ondetrloenl 


100,000 


centena mllia 
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Remarks. — 1. The Gen. PI. masc. and neuter end usually in -urn, 
but singulus has always singulorum. 

2. The Distributives are used with an exactness which is foreign to 
our idiom, whenever repetition is involved, as in the multiplication 
table. But when singull is expressed, the Cardinal may be used. 

3. The Distributives are used with plurElia tantum : blnae Utterae, 
two epistles. But with these unl is used for one, trlnl for three : Una* 
Utterae, trlnae Utterae. 

4. The same rules as to the insertion or omission of et apply to the 
Distributives as to the Ordinals (96, 3, 4). 



3. Multiplicative Numerals. 

These answer the question, how many fold t 
Only the following forms occur : 

1 simplex, single, 5 qulncuplex 

2 duplex, double, 7 septemplex 

3 triplex, triple, 10 decemplex 

4 quadruplex, quadruple. 100 centuplex 



4. Proportional Numerals. 

These answer the question, how many times as great t 
Only the following forms occur : 

1 simplus, -a, -urn, single, 4 quadruplus 

2 duplut, double. 7 septuplus 

3 triplut 8 oetuphu 



98. 



NUMERAL ADVERBS. 



These answer the question quotient : how often f 



1 


semel, once, 


2 


bis, twice. 


3 


ter 


4 


quater 


5 


qulnquies 


6 


sexies 


7 


septies 


8 


octies 


9 


novies 


10 


decies 


11 


undecies 


12 


duodecies 



13 ter decies, tredecifii 

14 quater decies, quattuordedfls 

15 qulnquies decies, quIndeciCs 

16 sexies decies, sededes 

17 septies decies 

18 duodivlcies, octies decies 

19 undflvicies, novies decies 

20 vlcies 

21 semel et vlcies, vlcies et semel, 

vlcies semel* 

22 bis et vlcies, vlcies et bis, vlcies 

bis* 



* Not semel vlcies, bis vlcies, etc., because that would be, once twenty times = 20 
times ; twice twenty times = 40 times ; this, however, does not hold for numerals be- 
tween 10 and 20. 



30 trlciSt 

40 quadrggies 

50 qulnqufigies 

60 sexfigies 

70 septuSgies 

80 octogies 

90 non&gies 

100 centife 

200 ducenties 

400 quadringenties 



500 


quIngentiSs 


600 


sexcenties (sfeoenties) 


700 


septingenties 


800 


octingentifii 


900 


nongenties 


1000 


mlllies 


2000 


bis mlllies 


100,000 


centies mlllies 


1,000,000 


mlllies mniiCs, decies cen- 




ties mlllies 



PRONOUNS, 

99. Pronouns point out a person, place, or thing, but 
do not give its name. 



A. PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 
100. I. Personal Pronouns of the First Person. 

Possessive. 



Substantive. 
So.— N. ego, /, 

G. mel, of me, 
D. mini, to, for me, 
Ac. mfi, me, 

Ab. m6, from, with, by me, 

Pl.— N. n6s, we, 
G. nostrl, of us, 

nostrum (Part. Gen. 304, 3), 
'D. n5bls, to, form, 
Ac. n6s, tie, 

Ab. nObls, from, with, by us. 



mens, -a, -urn, mine or my, 
(Voc. masc. ml). 



noeter, nostra, nostrum, our or ours. 



101. II. Personal Pronouns of the Second Person. 

Possessive. 



tuus, -a, -urn, thy or thine. 







Substantive. 


Sg. 


-N.V. 


.to, 


thou. 




G. 


tul, 


of thee, 




D. 


tibi, 


to, for thee, 




Ac. 


te, 


thee, 




Ab. 


te, 


from, with, by thee, 


Pl. 


-N. 


vos, 


ye or you, 




G. 


vestrl, 


of you, 






VOStrum (Part. Gen. 304, 3), 




D. 


vobls, 


to, for you, 




Ac. 


vos, 


you, 




Ab. 


vObls, 


from, with, by you. 



vester, vestra, vestrum, your or 
yours. 
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HI. Personal Pronouns of the Third Person. 

102. The original personal pronoun of the third person, 
together with its possessive, is used only as a reflexive in 
Latin, and therefore lacks a Nominative. Its place is taken 
in the oblique cases by the Determinative is (103). 

DETERMINATIVE. 

Substantive. Possessive. 

Sg.— N. [is, ea, id], he, she, it, supplied by the Genitive. 

G. Bins, Qf him, BiuB, his, hers, its. 

etc. 

Pl.— N. [el, il, I ; eae, ea] , they, 

G. eOrum, earxun, eorum, of them, eOrum, eftrnm, edrum, their or their*, 
etc. 





REFLEXIVE. 






Substantive. 


Possessive. 


So.-N. 







G. 


8uL of him, her, it(self), 


suns, -a, -tun, his, heris), its 


D. 


tibx, to, for, him(setf), heriself), 


(own). 


Ac. 


80,8080, him(se\f),her(self). 




Ab. 


80, 8080, from, with, by him(self), 




PL.-N. 







G. 


8Ul, of themselves), 


suns, -a, -am, their (own), 


D. 


sibi, to, for them(selves), 


theirs. 


Ac. 


88,8680, them(selves), 




Ab. 


80, 8080, from, with, by them(selves). 





Remarks.— 1. The enclitic -met is sometimes added to certain forms 
of the Personal Pronouns ; as, egomet, I myself. 

2. The enclitic -pte is sometimes added to the Abl. Sing, of the 
Possessives ; as, suOpte ingeniS, by his own genius. 



103. B. DETERMINATIVE PRONOUNS. 









i. Ii, 


Tie, 


that 








Singular. 








Plural. 


N. 


*, 


ea, 


id, 




il, el, I, 


eae, 


G. 


0ius, 


fiius, 


0iui, 




eOrnm, 


efirnm, 


D. 


el, 


flf, 


el, 






ito, els, 18, 


Ac. 


earn, 


earn, 


id, . 




eos, 


ea 



eOrnm, 



Ab. e&, eS, e&, ils, els, to. 
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2. Idem (if + dem), the same, 
Shtgttlab. Plural. 

N. Idem, eadem, idem, Idem, eldem, ildem, eaedem, eadem, 

G. Oiusdem, iiusdem, itaedem, eOrundem, eSrundem, eOrundem, 

B. eldem, eldem, eldem, Isdem, ebdem, ilsdem, 

Ac. eundem, eandem, idem, eOsdem, effsdem, eadem, 

Ab. eOdem, efidem, eOdem, Isdem, elidem, iledem. 

3. ipee (perhaps ii + pee), he, self. 







Singular. 




Plural. 




N. 


ipse, 


ipsa, 


ipsum, 


ipsl, ipsae, 


ipsa, 


G. 


ipslus, 


ipslus, 


ipsfns, 


ipsOmm, ipsirum, 


ipsOmm, 


D. 


ipsl, 


ipsl, 


ipsl, 


ipsls, ipsls, 


ipsls, 


Ac. 


ipsum, 


ipsam, 


ipsum, 


ipsOs, ipsls, 


ipsa, 


Ab. 


ipso, 


ipsfi, 


ipso, 


ipsls, ipsls, 


ipslS. 



104. C. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

I. Demonstrative) Pronoun for the First Person, 
hie, this. 
hOc, Pl. — hi, hae, haec,Me«e. 

httius, hOrum, hSrum, hOrum, 

huto, his, his, his, 

hOe, hOs, hfis, haec, 

hoe, his, his, his. 

Remark. — The full forms -ee are rare in classical Latin, except in 
the phrase hUinsee modi, of this kind. 

II. Demonstrative Pronoun for the Second Person, 
iste, that. 



\.— N. 


hie, 


haec, 


G. 


huins, 


huins, 


D. 


hulc, 


hulc, 


Ac. 


hone, 


hanc, 


Ab. 


hOe, 


hfic, 



Sg.— N. iste, 


ista, istnd, 


Pl, 


— istt, istae, 


ista, 


G. istlus, 


istlus, istlus, 




istOrum, istSrum, 


istOrum, 


D. istt, 


istl, istt, 




istts, istts, 


istls, 


Ac. istum, 


istam, iitud, 




istOs, istfis, 


ista, 


Ab. istO, 


istS, istO, 




istts, istts, 


Istis. 


Remark. — Iste 


combines with 


-ee, but in classical Latin the only 


common forms arc 


s iituc (for istud) and istaee (for ista). 




III. Demonstrative Pronoun for the Third Person. 


So.— N. ille, 


ilia, illud, 


Pl.- 


-illl, Mae, 


ilia, 


G. illlus, 


illlus, illlus, 




illGrum, illfirum, 


illOrum, 


D. illl, 


illl, illl, 




illls, illls, 


illls, 


Ac. ilium, 


illam, illud, 




1110s, ilia, 


ilia, 


Ab. mo, 


ills, 1110, 




illls, illls, 


illls. 
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105. D. RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

qui (Substantive and Adjective), who. 



So. — N. qui, quae, quod, 

6. cuius, cuius, cuius, 

D. cul, cul, cul, 

Ac. quern, quam, quod, 

Ab. qu5, qufi, quO, 



Pl. — qui, quae, quae, 

quorum, quftrum, quorum, 

quibus, quibus, quibus, 

quOs, quffs, quae, 

quibus, quibus, quibus. 



General Relatives are : 
Substantive, quisquis, whoever, quidquid, quioquid, whatever. 

Adjective. (qulqul, quaequae, quodquod), whosoever. 

qulcunque, quaeeunque, quodcunque, whichever. 

Remarks. — 1. D. Ab. PI. qui* is common in the poets at all periods ; 
and occurs sometimes also in prose writers. 

2. The Abl. Sing, qui for all genders is the prevalent form in early 
times, and in combination with cum is preferred to quO, quft, by Cicero. 



108. e. 


INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 


Substantive. 


quilt whot quid! what? 


Adjective. 


qui 1 quae 1 quod 1 which t 


Subst. and Adj. 


uteri utrat utrum 1 who, which of two t 


Sg.— N. quist 


quid 1 who t what t Possessive. 


6. cuius? 


cuius 1 whose f oftius, cilia, ofLium, whose t 


D. cull 


cult to, for whom f 


Ac. quern 1 


quid! whom? whatt 


Ab. qu0 1 


quO 1 from, with, by whom or what f 



The plural of the substantive interrogative pronoun and both num- 
bers of the adjective interrogative pronoun coincide with the forms of 
the relative qui, quae, quod, who, which. 

Strengthened Interrogatlves. 
Substantive, quiinam! who, pray t quidnam! what, prayf 

acquis ? is there any one who t ecquid ? 

Adjective. qulnamt quaenam? quodnam! which, pray f 

eoqult ©equal (ecquaet) ecquodt 

Remark. — In the poets qui is sometimes found as a substantive for 
quis in independent sentences. In dependent sentences the use always 
fluctuates. 

107. F. INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 

i. Substantive, aliquis, aliqua (rare), aliquid, ) somebody, some one 
quis, qua, quid, ) or other. 

Adjective. aliqul, aliqua, aliquod, ) ^^ any 



qui, 



quae, qua, 



quod, 



any one you please, 
you like. 
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Remarks. — 1. The common rule is that quit and qui occur properly 
only after §1, nisi, n6, nam, or after a relative ; otherwise aliquis, aliquL 

2. Aliquii and quis are not unfrequently used as adjectives instead 
of aliqul, qui. 

3. The PI. N. Ac. Neut. of quis is both quae and qua ; of aliquii only 
aliqua. 

2. quldam, quaedam, \ Mm <su\' \ \ a M^ain^ certain one. 

3. quispiam, quaepiam, quidpiam (and quodpiam), some one, some. 
quisquam, , quicquam, any one (at all). 

Remark. — Quisquam has no plural ; but forms of Alius are used 
instead. 

__ . ( qnidvli (subst.), 

ouflifet, audit*, to"** *»»>*•)* 
* ' « WU1DW ' }auocUibrt (adj.), 

iiii ni« Hum J unumquidque (subst.), ) each one sever- 

' un ** u *°H (tinumquodque (adj.), ) ally. 

108. The declension of the pronominal adjectives has 
been given in 76. They are : 

Alius, -a, -urn, any; nullus, -a, -urn, no one, not one. The correspond- 
ing substantives are n8m5 (70) and nihil, the latter of which forms only 
nihil! (Gen.) and nihilO (AbL), and those only in certain combinations. 

nonnuUus, -a, -um, some, many a, declined like nullus. 

alius, -a, -ud, another; the Possessive of alius is alienus. 

alter, -era, -erum, the other, one (of two). 

neuter, neutra, neutrum, neither of two. 

alteruter, alterutra, alterutrum, the one or the other of the two. 

uterque, utraque, utrumque, each of two, either. ambC, -ae, -0, both. 

utervfj. utravls, utnuuvb. ) 

* M1.L. x_ iiv *. a ,jiA !• whichever you please of the two. 

uterlibet, utralibet, utrumlibet, ) 9 ±™~™ j 

CORRELATIVES. 
109. I. CORRELATIVE PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 

IHTERBOGATIVE8. DEMONSTRATIVES. RELATIVES. 

quis 1 who t is, that, qui, who. 

quails 1 of what talis, such (of that qufilis, as (of which 

bind f kind), kind). 

quantus 1 how much t tantus, so much, quantus, as much. 

quot t how many f tot, so many, quot, as many. 
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110. II. CORRELATIVE PRONOMINAL ADVERBS. 



Pronominal adverbs of place, 

where f ibi, there, nbi, where, 

where, hie, hie, here, this way, qui, where, which 

which way t way. 

iatlc, istic, tfftere, toaf u*»y. 

illlc, illfio, there, yonder way. 

inde, thence, nndt, whence. 

hinc, Aenee. 

istine, thence. 

iUinc, thence, from yonder. 



I. 

uti? 
quS! 



nude 1 whence f 



qa0 1 whither f e0, thither, 

bile, (hOe), hither, 
tom, (iMtfo), thither. 
lUac, (lllOe), lAtf for, yonder. 

2. Pronominal adverbs of ft'm*. 
quandO 1 wAen f tain, Men, 

tone, a/ lAa/ #me, 

none, now. 

qnotiflns 1 ftow o//en f totiens, *o o//en, 

3. Pronominal adverbs of manner. 



quQmodot quit ftowf 
quam 1 Aow wweft f 



ita, lie, 80, thus, 
so much, 



qnO, whither. 



qnandQ, itriien. 
quoin, oust. 

quotient, as often as. 



at, ntl, as. 
quam, a«. 



111. III. COMPOUNDS OF THE RELATIVE FORMS. 

i. The relative pronouns become indefinite by prefixing 
all-: 

aliqnantns, somewhat great; aliquot, several, some; alieubf, some- 
where ; aliennde, from somewhere ; aliqnandB, at some time. 

2. The simple relatives become universal by doubling 
themselves, or by suffixing -cunque (-cumque), sometimes -que: 

quantnieunque, however great ; qnlliicnnqne, of whatever kind ; qnot- 
qnot, however many ; ublennque, wheresoever ; quandoennqne, qnandSqae, 
whenever ; quotiSsennque, however often; ntnt, in whatever way; ntenn- 
que, howsoever; qnamqnam, however, although. 

3. Many of the relatives are further compounded with 
-vis or -libet : 

quantnslibet, qnantnivli, as great as you please; nbivft, where you 
will; qnamvle, as you please, though. 
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THE VERB. 

112. The inflection given to the verbal stem is called 
Conjugation, and expresses : 
i. Person : First. 

Second. 

Third. 

2. Voice : Active. 

Passive. 

The Active Voice denotes that the action proceeds from 
the subject : amo, / love. 

The Passive Voice denotes that the subject receives the 
action of the Verb : amor, I am loved. 

3. Tense : Present, Imperfect, Future. 

Perfect, Pluperfect, Future Perfect. 

The Tenses are divided into — 

a. Principal * : Present, amO, I love. 

Future, amabo, I shall love. 
Pure Perfect, amftvi, I have loved. 
Future Perf ., am&ver6, 1 shall have loved. 

b. Historical * : Imperfect, am&bam, I was loving. 

Historical Perfect, amftvi, 1 loved. 
Pluperfect, am&veram, I had loved. 

Remark. — The Pure and Historical Perfects are identical in form. 

4. Mood : Indicative. 

Subjunctive. 
Imperative. 

The Indicative Mood is the mood of the fact : am6, / love. 

The Subjunctive Mood is the mood of the wish, command, 
or qualified statement : amem, may I love, I may love ; amet, 
may he love, let him love ; he may love ; si amet, if he should 
love. 

The Imperative Mood is the mood of command: ami, 
love thou I 

For further distinctions see Syntax. 

* For Principal some Grammars use Primary ; for Historical, Secondary. 
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5. These forms belong to the Finite Verb. Outside of the 
Finite Verb, and akin to the noun, are the verbal forms called 

Infinitive, Supine, Participle, Gerund. 

113. A large number of Verbs have the passive form, but 
are active in meaning : hortor, / exhort. These are called 
deponent (from deponere, to lay aside). 

114. The Inflection of the Finite Verb is effected by the 
addition of personal endings to the verb stems. 

1. The personal endings are mostly pronominal forms, which serve 
to indicate not only person, but also number and voice. They are : 

Active. Passive. 

So. — 1. -m (or a vowel, coalescing with -r. 
the characteristic ending) ; Pf . I, 

2. -■ ; Pf. -s-tlj Impv. -tO or want- -ris or -re ; Imp v. -re or -tor. 

ing, 

3. -t ; Impv. -tO, -tur 5 Impv. -tor. 

Pl. — 1. -miis, -mur. 

2. -til ; Pf . -s-tis- ; Impv. -te or -tOte, -mini. 

3. -nt ; Pf . firunt or Ore ; Impv. -ntO, -ntur ; Impv. -ntor. 

2. The personal endings are added directly to the stem in the Pres- 
ent Indicative and Imperative only, except in the third conjugation 
in some forms of the Future Indicative. In the other tenses certain 
modifications occur in the stem, or tense signs are employed. 

3. The stem itself is variously modified, either by change of vowel 
or by addition of suffixes, and appears in the following forms : 

(a) The Present stem ; being the stem of the Present, Imperfect, 
and Future tenses. These forms are called the Present System. 

(b) The Perfect stem ; being the stem of the Perfect, Pluperfect, 
and Future Perfect tenses. These forms are called the Perfect 
System. 

(c) The Supine stem, which is used for convenience' sake to form 
the Future Active and Perfect Passive Participles and the Supine. 
These forms are called the Supine System. 

115. 1. The Perfect, Pluperfect, and Future Perfect Tenses in the 
Passive are formed by the combination of the Perfect Passive Parti- 
ciple with forms of the verb sum, lam. 



THE VERB. 
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2. The Future Passive Infinitive is formed by the combination of 
the Supine with the Present Passive Infinitive of 60, I go. 

3. The infinite parts of the verb are formed by the addition of the 
following endings to the stems : 







Active. 


Passive. 


Infinitive. 


Pr. 


-re, 


-rl, -l 




Pf. 


-isse, 


-turn (-tarn, -torn), 




Fut. 


•tfiram (-am, -am) [ene], 


-turn Irl. 


Participles. 


Pr. 


-ns (G. -ntii), 






Pf. 





-tiu (-ta, -torn). 




Fut. 


-turns (-a, -tun). 




Geeund. 


Gerundive. 


Supine. 


-ndl (-d5, 


-dun, -dO). -ndus (-a, -urn). 


-turn ; -ttU 
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'The Verb sum, / am. 
(Pres. stem es-, Perf . stem fa-) 



INDICATIVE. 



So. — i. gu-m, 

2. es, 

3. es-t, 

Pl. — i. sa-mns, 

2. es-tis, 

3. su-nt, 

Sg. — i. era-m, 
2. erfi-s, 
3- era-t, 

Pl. — i. erS-nras, 

2. erfi-tis, 

3. era-nt, 



So. — 1. er-5, 

2. eri-8, 

3. eri-t, 

Pl.—i. eri-mui, 

2. eri-tis, 

3. eru-nt, 



Present. 



I am, 
thou art, 
he, she, it is. 

we are, 
you are, 
they are. 



si-m, 

sl-s, 

■i-t, 

sl-mus, 

sl-tis, 

ai-nt, 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 

I be, 

thou be, 

he, she, it be. 

we be, 
you be, 
they be. 



Imperfect. 



I was, 
thou wast, 
Tie was. 

we were, 
you were, 
they were. 



eue-m, 



este-t, 

essS-mus, 

esie-tis, 

esse-nt, 



Futurb. 
I shall be, 
thou wilt be, 
he will be. 

we shall be, 
you will be, 
they will be. 



I were 
thou wert 
he were 

we were, 
you were, 
they were 



(forem), 

(fores), 
(foret). 



(forent). 
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Perfect. 

Sg. — i. fo-I, I have been, I fa-eri-m, I have y may have, been, 
was, 

2. fa-i-§tl, thou hast been, fa-erl-s, thou have, mayest have, 

thou wast, been, 

3. fa-i-t, he has been, he fa-eri-t, he have, may have, been* 

was. 

Pl. — 1. fa-i-mas, we have been, we fa-eri-mas, we have, may have, been, 
were, 

2. fa-i-itis, you have been, fa-eri-tis, you have, may have, 

you were, been, 

3. fa-fira-nt, fa-fire, they have fa-eri-nt, they have, may have, 

been, they were. been. 

Pluperfect. 
Sg. — 1. fa-era-m, I had been, fa-ieie-m, I had, might have, been, 

2. fa-ertt-s, thou hadst fa-iseS-i, thou hadst,mightst have, 

been, been, 

3. fa-era-t, he had been. fa-isie-t, he had, might have, been. 

Pl. — 1. fa-er&-mas, we had been, fa-iufi-mas, we had, might have, been, 

2. fa-ertt-tis, you had been, fa-iufi-tis, you had, might have, 

been. 

3. fa-era-nt, they had been, fa-isse-nt, they had, might have, 

been. 

Future Perfect. 
Sg. — 1. fo-er-3, I shall have been, 

2. fa-erl-s, thou wilt have been, 

3. fa-eri-t, he will have been. 

Pl. — 1. fa-erl-mas, we shall have been, 

2. fa-eri-tii, you will have been, 

3. fa-eri-nt, they will have been. 

IMPERATIVE. INFINITIVE. 

Present. Future. Pees, et-ie, to be, 

Sg. — 1. , , Perf. fa-isse, to have been, 

2. es, be thou, estO, thou shalt be, Fut. fa-tar-am (-am, -am) esse 

3. , estO, he shall be. (fore), to be about to be. 

PL.—I. , PARTICIPLE. 

2. es-te, be ye, estOte, you shall be, Pres. only in the compounds 

3. , tantO, they shall be. ab-gfins, prae-ifini. 

Fut. fa-tfLr-os, -a, -am, about 
to be. 
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117. Compounds of sum, I am. 

ab-sum, lam away, absent. Pf . (ab- pos-sum, I am able. 

fui)fifui, Pr. Part, ab-sfas,afoew£. prae-sum, lam over, I superintend. 

ad-Bum, I am present. Pf . afldl. Pr. Part, prae-sens, present. 

de-sum, I am wanting, prO-tum, I am for, I profit. 

In-sum, I am in. sub-sum, I am under. No Pf . 

inter-sum, lam between. iuper-ium, I am, or remain, over. 

ob-sum, I am against, I hurt. Pf . obful or offul. 

These are all inflected like sum, but prdsum and possum 
require special treatment by reason of their composition. 





Prdsum, 


I profit. 




118. In the forms of prdsum, prod- is 


used before vowels, 




INDICATIVE. 




SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Present. 


prO-fum, prtt-es , 


prOd-est, 


prO-sim, 




prO-sumus, prOd-estis, pr&-sunt, 




Imperfect. 


prOd-eram, 




prOd-essem, 


Future. 


prOd-erO, 






Perfect. 


prO-fuI, 




prO-fuerim, 


Pluperfect. 


prO-fueram, 




prO-fuissem. 


Fut. Perf. 


prO-fuerO. 







INFINITIVE. Pres. prOd-esse ; Fut. prO-futurum esse (-fore) ; Perf. prO-fuisse. 

Possum, / am able, I can. 
119. Possum is compounded of pot (potis, pote) and sum; 
t becomes s before s; in the perfect forms, f (pot-ful) is lost. 

INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 



Sg. — i. pos-sum, lam 


able, 


can, 


pos-sim, I be able. 


2. pot-es, 








pos-sls, 


3. pot-est. 








pos-sit. 


Pl. — i. pos-sumus, 








pos-slmus, 


2. pot-estis, 








pos-sltis. 


3. pos-sunt. 








pos-sint. 








Imperfect. 


Sg. — i. pot-eram, 1 


was able 


, could, 


pos-sem, I were, might be, able, 


2. pot-eras, 








pos-ses, 


3. pot-erat. 








pos-set. 


Pl. — i. pot-er&mus, 








pos-sfimus, 


2. pot-erftis, 








pos-setis, 


3. pot-erant. 
4 








pos-sent 
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Future. 
Sg. — i. pot-erO, I shall be able, 

2. pot-eris, 

3. pot-erit. 

Pl. — 1. pot-erimua, 

2. pot-eritis, 

3. pot-erunt. 

Perfect. 
Sg. — 1. pot-u-I, I have been able, -pot-u-erim, 1 have, may have, been 

2. pot-u-istl, pot-u-erls, [able. 

3. pot-u-it. pot-u-erit. 

Pl. — 1. pot-u-imui, pot-u-erimui, 

2. pot-u-istis, pot-u-erltis, 

3. pot-u-erunt. pot-u-erint. 

Pluperfect. 
Sg. — 1. pot-u-eram, I had been able, pot-u-issem, I had, might have, 

2. pot-u-erfta, pot-u-iss6s, [been able. 

3. pot-u-erat. pot-u-isset. 

Pl. — 1. pot-u-erSmui, pot-u-iiaemua, 

2. pot-u-erfitia, pot-u-issfitia, 

3. pot-u-erant. pot-u-issent. 

Future Perfect. 

Sg. — 1. pot-u-erO, I shall have been Pl. — 1. pot-u-erimua, 

2. pot-u-erla, [able, 2. pot-u-erltis, 

3. pot-u-erit. 3. pot-u-erint. 

INFINITIVE. Pres., pos-se, to be able. Perf., pot-U-isse, to have been able. 

REGULAR VERBS. 
SYSTEMS OF CONJUGATION. 

120. 1. There are two Systems of Conjugation, the The- 
matic and the Non-thematic (132). The Non-thematic is 
cpnfinedto a small class. The Thematic System comprises 
four Conjugations, distinguished by the vowel characteris- 
tics of the present stem, a, e, 8, I, which may be found by 
dropping -re from the Present Infinitive Active. The con- 
sonant preceding the short vowel stem-characteristic is 
called the consonant stem-characteristic. 
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2. From the Present stem, as seen in the Present Indica- 
tive and Present Infinitive Active ; from the Perfect stem, 
as seen in the Perfect Indicative Active ; and from the 
Supine stem, can be derived all the forms of the verb. 
These tenses are accordingly called the Principal Parts ; 
and in the regular verbs appear in the four conjugations as 
follows : 



Prbs. Ind. 


Psbs. Inf. 


Pbrf. Ind. 


Supine. 




I. am-9, 


amfi-re, 


amft-vl, 


amS-tom, 


to love. 


II. dSle-O, 


del8-re, 


dele-vl, 


del6-tum, 


to blot out. 


mone-5, 


mon6-re, 


mon-ul, 


mon-i-tum, 


to remind. 


III. em-ft, 


6m6-r6, 


fim-I, 


6m(p)-tum, 


to buy. 


statu-3, 


itatue-re, 


•tatn-I, 


•tattl-tum, 


to settle. 


■crfb-9, 


scribe-re, 


aerlp-iX, 


scrip-turn, 


to write. 


eapi-ft, 


cape-re, 


oe>I, 


cap- turn, 


to take. 


IV. andi-8, 


audl-re, 


audl-vl, 


audl-tum, 


to hear. 



Formation of the Tenses. 

121. The tenses are formed by the addition of the per- 
sonal endings to the various stems, either directly, or by 
means of certain tense signs, as shown in the paradigms. 

While no practical rules for the formation of the tenses can be 
given, it is well to observe that 

1. The Second Person Impv. Active is the same as the stem of the 
Pres. Infinitive. 

2. The Impf. Subjv. may be formed from the Pres. Inf. Active by 
adding -m for Active and -r for Passive. 

3. The Second Person Impv. Passive and Second Person Sing. Pres. 
Passive in -re are the same as the Pres. Inf. Active. Hence -ris is pre- 
ferred in the Pres. Indie. Pass, in order to avoid confusion. 

4. The Pres. Subjv. Active and Fut. Indie. Active in the third and 
fourth conjugations are alike in the First Person Singular. 

5. The Fut. Perf. Indie. Active and the Perf. Subjv. Active differ 
only in the First Person Singular. 

Remark. — Euphonic changes in the consonant stem-characteristic 
in the Perfect and Supine. Characteristic b before 8 and t becomes p ; 
g and qu. before t become ; c, g, qu, with s, become x; t and d before 
1 are assimilated, and then sometimes dropped. 

serlb-0, ierlp-8l, icrlptnm; legO, l6c-tum; coqu-5, coc-tnm; dIc-5, dlxl 
(dlo-il) ; iung-9, iftnx-I (illng-sl) ; coqu-5, coxl (coqu-sl) ; ed-5, S-aum (ed- 
•um) ; cSd-8, ofe-tl (o8d-§!) ; mitt-3, ml-il (mit-al), mis-sum (mit-tum). 
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REGULAR VERBS. 



122, First Conjugation. 

Conjugation op amftre, to love. 

Pein. Parts : am-9, amfi-re, amfi-vl, amfi-tum. 

ACTIVE 
INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 
Am loving, do love, love. Be loving, may love. 



Sg. — i. am-G, 


ame-m, 


2. amft-i, 


am8-t, 


3. ama-t, 


ame-t. 


Pl. — 1. amfi-nrai, 


amS-mni, 


2. amfi-tis, 


amS-tis, 


3. ama-nt, 


ame-nt. 


Imperfect 




Was loving, loved. 


Were loving, might love. 


Sg. — 1. amft-ba-m, 


amfi-re-m, 


2. amft-bft-i, 


am£-rt-f, 


3. ama-ba-t, 


ainft-re-t. 


Pl. — 1. aina-bft-mui, 


amS-rt-nras, 


2. amft-bft-tis, 


am&-r8-tis, 


3. amS-ba-nt, 


amfi-re-nt. 


Futube. 




Shall be loving, shall love. 




Sg. — 1. amft-b-fl, 




2. amfl-bi-i, 


. 


3. amS-bi-t, 




Pl. — 1. ama-bi-mtu, 




2. araa-bi-tii, 




3. arafi-bu-nt. 




Pebrct. 




Have loved, did love. 


Have, may have, loved 


Sg.— 1. amfi-v-I, 


am£-v-eri-m, 


2. amff-v-iitl, 


araa-v-eri-i, 


3. amS-v-it, 


amS-v-eri-t. 


Pl. — 1. amft-v-inroi, 


amfi-v-eri-mui, 


2. amS-v-istif, 


amS-y-erl-tis, 


3. amS-v-*nint (-Are), 


amft-T-eri-nt. 
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First Conjugation. 




ACTIVE. 




INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 




Plupkbfbct. 




Had loved. Had, might have, loved. 


So.- 


—1. am&-v-era-m, amS-v-ine-m, 




2. amlt-v-erft-f, amfi-v-ii§«-§, 




3. amS-v-era-t, am&-v-isae-t. 


Pl.- 


—1. ama-v-ert-mui, amft-v-isi6-imu», 




2. ama-v-erfi-tis, amS-v-isse-tii, 




3. am5-v-era-nt, amU-y-ine-iit. 




Future Perfect. 




Shall have loved. 


Sg.- 


—1. amfi-v-er-3, 




2. ama-v-erl-i, 




3. amff-v-eri-t, 


Pl.- 


—1. amS-y-erf-nras, 




2. ama-v-eri-tii, 




3. amS-v-eri-nt. 




IMPERATIVE. 




Present. Future. 


Sg.- 


—1. , , 




2. am5, love thou, ama-t5, thou shalt love. 




3. , amfi-tO, he shall love. 


Pl.- 


—1. , , 




2. ama-te, love ye, ama-tOte, ye shall love. 




3. • ama-ntC, they shall love. 



INFINITIVE. 
Prbs. amS-re, to love. 
Perf. ama-v-isse, to have loved. 
Put. amfi-ttlr-um, -am, -um [eiie], to be about to love. 

GERUND. SUPINE. 

N. [ama-re], loving. 
G. ama-nd-I, of loving. 
D. ama-nd-3, to loving. 
Ac. [ama-re], Ac. ama-tum, to love. 

(ad) ama-nd-um, loving, to love. 
Ab. ama-nd-8, by loving. Ab. ama-ttl, to love, in the loving. 

PARTICIPLES. 
Present. N. amS-n-i (G. ama-nt-is), loving. 
Future. amS-ttlr-ui, -a, -am, being about to love* 
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First Conjuga 


tlon. 




PASSIVE. 




INDICATIVE. 
Am loved. 


Present. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Be, may be, loved. 


Sg. — i. amo-r, 

2. amS-ris (-re), 

3. amS-tnr, 




ame-r, 
amS-ris (-re), 
amB-tur. 


Pl. — 1. ama-mur, 

2. ama-minl, 

3. ama-ntur, 


Impebfbct. 


amS-mur, 
amS-minl, 
ame-ntnr. 


Was loved. 




Were, might be, loved. 


Sg. — 1. araa-ba-r, 

2. ama-bS-rii (-re), 

3. am&-b&-tur, 


amfi-re-r, 
amO-re-rie (-re), 
amft-r6-tnr. 


Pl. — 1. aruS-bft-mur, 

2. amft-bfi-minl, 

3. ama-ba-ntur, 




amft-rS-mnr, 
amft-rS-minl, 
ama-re-ntnr. 


Shall be loved. 


FUTURE. 




So. — 1. amfi-bo-r, 

2. ama-be-rii (-re), 

3. amft-bi-tur. 




Pl. — 1. amfi-bi-mur, 

2. ama-bi-minl, 

3. ama-bu-ntur. 


Perfect. 




Have been loved, was loved. Have, may have, been loved. 


Sg. — 1. ama-t-ue, -a, -urn sum, 

2. ee, 

3. «rt, 


amS-t-us, -a, -am dm, 
•b, 

•it, 


Pl. — 1. ama-t-I, -ae, -a 
2. 

3- 


lumos, 

eetis, 

•nut. 


amfi-t-I, -ae, -a ilmni, 
litis, 
•int. 
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First Conjugation. 

PASSIVE. 

INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pluperfect. 

Had, might have, been loved. 
amS-t-us, -a, -um essem, 



Had been loved. 
So. — i. amft-t-us, -a, -am eram, 

2. eras, 

3. erat, 



erfttis, 
erant. 



esset, 



Pl. — i. amS-t-I, -ae, -a erfimus, ama-t-i, -ae, -a essemus, 



essStis, 
essent. 



Future Perfect. 
Shall have been loved. 
So. — i. amft-t-us, -a, -am erO, 

2. eris, 

3. erit, 

Pl. — i. ama-t-I, -ae, -a erimus, 

2. eritis, 

3. erunt. 

IMPERATIVE. 

Present. Future. 

So.— I. , , 

2. ama-re, be thou loved. ama-tor, thou shalt be loved. 

3. , ama-tor, he shall be loved. 

PL.-I. , , 

2. amS-minl, be ye loved. , 

3. . ama-ntor, they shall be loved. 



INFINITIVE. 

Pres. ama-rl, to be loved. 

Perf. ama-t-um, -am, -um esse, to have been loved. 

Fut. " am a- turn M, to be about to be loved. 
Fut. Perf. ama-t-um, -am, -am fore. 

PARTICIPLE. GERUNDIVE. 
Pert. am&-t-us, -a, -um, loved. ama-nd-us, -a, -um, (one) to be loved. 
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123, Second Conjugation. 

Conjugation of dSlfcre, to destroy {blot out). 
Prin. Parts : dele-5, dfilfi-re, dels-vl, dele-turn. 



ACTIVE. 



PASSIVE. 



INDIC. 

So. — dele-3, 
dele-i, 
dele-t, 

Pl. — dele-mni, 
dele-tie, 
dSle-nt. 



SUBJV. 



INDIC. 



Present. 



SUBJV. 



dele-a-m, 

d6le-a-i, 

dele-a-t, 


dSle-o-r, 
d6lg-rie (-re), 
delS-tur, 


dele-a-r, 
dele-S-rie (-re), 
dele-£-tur, 


dele-a-mua, 

dele-S-tii, 

dele-a-nt. 


dele-mur, 
dSle-minl, 
dele-ntor. 


dele-a-mur, 
dele-S-mini, 
dSle-a-ntnr. 



So. — dSlg-ba-m, 
dele-bft-i, 
dele-ba-t, 

Pl.— delg-bS-nroe, 
dele-bft-tis, 
dSle-ba-nt. 



Imperfect. 

dSlS-re-m, dele-ba-r, d§le-re-r, 

dSlS-re-e, delS-b*-rie (-re), delg-r8-ris (-re), 

delS-re-t, dele-bft-tor, del5-r6-tur, 



dele-rfi-nras, 

dele-rS-tii, 

dSle-re-nt. 



dele-bft-mur, 
dGle-bft-minl, 
dSlS-ba-ntor. 



dSlS-rfi-mur, 
delS-rfi-minl, 
dele-re-ntnr. 



Future. 



Sg.— dSle-b-5, 
dele-bi-i, 
dele-bi-t, 

Pl.— -dele-bi-nras, 
d5l5-bi-tis, 
delS-bu-nt. 



dele-bo-r, 
dSle-be-ris (-re), 
dSlS-bi-tur, 

dele-bi-mur, 
dele-bi-minl, 
dele-bu-ntnr. 



Perfect. 



Sg.— dele-v-I, 
dele-v-isti, 
delg-v-it, 



dele-v-eri-m, 
dSlS-v-erf-s, 
d§le-v-eri-t, 



Pl. — dglg-v-imus, d6le-v-erl-mui, 

dele-v-istis, dele-v-eri-tii, 

del6-v-Srtmt (-fire), delS-v-eri-nt, 



delg-t-ne inm, delS-t-ns rim, 
ei, lis, 

est, eit, 

dele-t-I ramui, dele-t-I timus, 
estis, sltis, 

•nnt tint. 
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Second Conjugation. 
ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 



INDIC. 


SUBJV. 


INDIC. 




Pluperfect. 




So. — delS-v-era-m, 
del6-v-er*-s, 
dele-y-era-t, 


delS-v-isse-m, 

dSl6-v-isse-s, 

delS-v-isse-t, 


dele-t-us 


dram, 
erfti, 
erat, 


Pl. — dele-v-erft-mui, 
dele-y-erfi-tis, 
dele-v-era-nt. 


dele-v-issA-mus, 

del6-v-iss«-tis, 

delS-v-isse-nt. 


dele-t-i 


ertoroi, 

erftis, 

erant. 




Future Perfect. 




So. — delS-v-er-5, 
dele-v-eH-i, 
dele-v-eri-t, 


' 


delg-t-us 


8r0) 

eris, 
erit, 


Pl. — dele-v-eri-mns, 
dele-v-erl-tis, 
dele-v-eri-nt, 




dele-t-I 


erimus, 

eritii, 

6runt. 




IMPERATIVE. 




Present. 


Future. 


Present. 




Sg. , 

del6, 
i 


dele-to, 

dSle-W, 


* 
dSle-re, 

» 




Pl. , 

dele-te, 
> 


dele-tote, 

dele-ntO. 


dele-min. 


> 




INFINITIVE. 





SUBJV. 



del6-t-u 



essfttis, 
essent. 



Pres. dele-re. 

Perf. delS-v-isse. 

Put. dele-tttr-um, -am, -urn [esse]. 



GERUND. 
N. [dele-re]. 
G. dele-nd-L 
D. dSle-nd-3. 
Ac. [dele-re] 

(ad) dSle-nd-i 
Ab. dele-nd-9. 



SUPINE. 

Ac. dele-turn. 
Ab. dele-ttl. 



Future. 

i 
dSlS-tor, 
delS-tor. 



dele-ntor. 



Pres. dele-ri. 

Perf. dele-t-um, -am, -urn esse. 

Put. dele-tnm Iri. 

Fut. Pf. dele-t-um, -am, -urn fore. 

PARTICIPLES. 
Pres. N. dele-n-s; G. dele-nt-is. 
Fut. dele-tttr-us, -a, -urn. 
Perf. dele-t-us, -a, -um. 

GERUNDIVE, 
dele-nd-us, -a, -am. 
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124. Like dSlere, to destroy, are conjugated only, nfcre, to spin, 
fttre, to weep, and the compounds of -pl§re,^K, and -olSre, grow 
(the latter with Supine in -itum) ; also ciere, to stir up. 

All other verbs of the Second Conjugation retain the character- 
istic e in the Present System, but drop it in the Perfect System, 
changing vi to ui, and weaken it to i in the Supine System. 



Second Conjugation. 

Conjugation of monere, to remind. 
Prin. Parts: mone-ft, mon8-re, mon-nX, moni-tum. 





ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 




INDIC. 


SUBJV. INDIC. 
Present. 


SUBJV. 


So.- 


— mone-5, 


mone-a-m, mone-o-r, 


mone-a-r, 




mone-i, 


ruone-a-i, monS-rii (-re), 


mone-ft-rii (-re), 




mone-t, 


mone-a-t, mone-tor, 


mone-fi-tur, 


Pl.- 


— mon&mus, 


mone-S-mui, monS-mur, 


mone-S-mur, 




mone-tii, 


mone-fi-tis, mone-minl, 


mone-6-minI, 




mone-nt. 


mone-a-nt. mone-ntnr. 
Imperfect. 


mone-a-ntnr. 


So.- 


— monS-ba-m, 


monS-re-m, monB-ba-r, 


monB-re-r, 




mone-bfc*, 


mone-r6-i, monB-bfc-rie (-re), 


monS-rS-rifl (-re), 




mon§-ba-t, 


mone-re-t, mone-bS-tur, 


mon£-r8-tur, 


Pl.- 


— mone-bft-mui, 


mone-rS-mus, mone-bft-mnr, 


monS-r6-mur, 




mone-bft-tii, 


monS-r8-ti», mone-bft-minl, 


monS-re-minl, 




mone-ba-nt. 


mone-re-nt. monS-ba-ntnr. 
Future. 


mone-re-ntnr. 


Sg.- 


— monS-b-3, 


monB-bo-r, 






mon5-bi-i, 


mone-be-rie (-re), 






monS-bi-t, 


monB-bi-tur, 




Pl. 


— monS-bi-mus, 


nione-bi-mur, 






monB-bi-tis, 


mone-bi-minl, 






mone-bu-nt. 


monS-bu-ntur. 
Perfect. 




Sg.- 


— mon-u-I, 


mon-u-eri-m, moni-tu-i mm, 


moni-t-ui aim, 




mon-u-istl, 


mon-u-erl-s, es, 


•to, 




mon-u-it, 


mon-u-eri-t, eet, 


sit, 


Pl. 


— raon-u-inros, 


mon-u-erl-mut, moni-t-I lornu, 


moni-t-I 8lmn8, 




mon-u-istii, 


mon-u-erI-ti», estii, 


■Itis, 



mon-u-firunt (-Ore), mon-u-eri-nt. 



■tint. 



lint. 
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Second Conjugation. 



ACTIVE. 



PASSIVE. 



INDIC. 



SUBJV. 



moni-t-us 



SUBJV. INDIC. 

Pluperfect. 

mon-u-isse-m, moni-t-us eram, 
mon-u-iss8-s, eras, 

mon-u-isse-t, erat, 

Pl. — mon-u-ers>mus, mon-u-iss8-mus, moni-t-I erSmus, moni-t-I essemus, 
mon-u-ert-tis, mon-u-iss8-tis, erittis, essfttis, 

mon-n-era-nt. mon-u-isse-nt. erant. 



So. — mon-n-era-m, 
mon-u-erft-s, 
mon-n-era-t, 



Sg. — mon-u-er-6, 
mon-u-eri-s, 
mon-n-eri-t, 

Pl. — mon-u-eri-mus, 
mon-n-erl-tis, 
mon-u-eri-nt. 



So. 



Pl. 



Present. 
mone, 

mon3-te, 



Future Perfect. 






moni-t-us erO, 






eris, 






erit, 




moni-t-I 


erimus, 

eritis, 

erunt. 




IMPERATIVE. 




Future. 


Present. 




mong-tC, 


mone-re, 




mone-tC, 







mone-tOte, 


mone-minl, 


mone-nto\ 








Future. 

mone-tor, 
mone-tor, 



mone-ntor. 



Pres. 
Perf. 



N. 
G. 
D. 
Ac. 

Ab. 



INFINITIVE. 
monS-re. Pres. mone-rf. 

mon-u-isse. Perf. moni-t-um, -am, -urn esse. 

moni-tfLr-um, -am, -urn [esse]. Fut. moni-t-um Irl. 

Fut. Pf. moni-t-nm, -am, -urn fore. 



GERUND. SUPINE, 

[mone-re]. 

mone-nd-I. 

mone-nd-8. 
[mone-re] Ac. moni-tum. 

(ad) mone-nd-nm. 

mone-nd-5. Ab. moni-tll. 



PARTICIPLES. 
Pres. N. monS-n-s; G. mone-nt-is. 
Fut. moni-ttlr-us, -a, -um. 
Perf. moni-t-us, -a, -um. 

GERUNDIVE, 
mone-nd-us, -a, -um. 
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125. Third Conjugation. 

Conjugation of emere, to buy. 
Prin. Parts : em-9, eme-re, em-I, §m(p)-tnm. 



ACTIVE. 



PASSIVE. 



INDIC. 



SUBJV. 



INDIC. 



SUBJV. 



Present. 



Sg. — em-3, 

emi-i, 
emi-t, 


ema-m, 
em&«, 
ema-t, 


em-o-r, 
eme-rii (-re), 
emi-tnr, 


ema-r, 
emft-rii (-re), 
emS-tnr, 


Pl. — emi-mns, 
emi-tit, 
emu-nt. 


emS-mns, 

emft-tie, 

ema-nt. 


emi-mnr, 
emi-minl, 
emu-ntnr. 

Imperfect. 


emft-mnr, 
emfi-minl, 
ema-ntnr. 


Sg. — eme-ba-m, 
emg-bl-i, 
emg-ba-t, 


eme-re-m, 

eme-rS-e, 

eme-re-t, 


eme-ba-r, 
emg-bt>rii (-re), 
eme-bt>tnr, 


eme-re-r, 

eme-re-rii (-re), 
eme-r§-tnr, 


Pl. — emS-bS-mni, 
emS-bft-tis, 
emS-ba-nt. 


eme-rS-mns, em§-bt>mnr, 
eme-rS-tis, emS-bS-minl, 
eme-re-nt. emS-ba-ntnr. 


eme-r9-mnr, 
eme-rS-minI, 
eme-re-ntor. 






Future. 




Sg. — ema-m, 
em6-i, 
eme-t, 




ema-r, 
eme-ris (-re), 
em§-tnr, 




Pl. — erae-nroa, 
era6-tis, 
eme-nt. 




eme-xnnr, 
emS-minl, 
eme-ntnr. 

Perfect. 




Sg. — em-I, 
em-ietl, 
em-it, 


Sm-eri-m, 
gm-eri-s, 
Sm-eri-t, 


emp-t-ns turn, 
est, 


§mp-t-m tim, 
•Is, 

tit, 



Pl.— Sm-ixnns, Sm-erl-xnns, 

em-isti», em-eri-tis, 

em-ernnt (-6re). Sm-eri-nt. 



emp-t-I sumui, emp-t-I ilmne, 
estis, tltit, 

rant. tint. 
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Third Conjugation. 



ACTIV& 


PASSIVE. 


INDIC. 


SUBJV. 


INDIC. „ 
Pluperfect. 


SUBJV. 


So.— Sm-era-m, 


Sra-itie-m, 


Srap-t-ui eram, 


Smp-t-ni MNm, 


Sm-erS-i, 


Sin-in**, 


era*, 


enSi, 


em-era-t, 


Sm-iite-t, 


arat| 


enet, 


Pl. — Sm-erS-miig, 


Sm-iM9-miLi, 


Cmp-t-I eramui, 


Smp-t-I eseemni, 


em-erft-tis, 


6ra-isi9-tis, 


eritii, 


OMitiS, 


em-era-nt. 


em-iue-nt. 


erant. 
Future Perfect. 


enent. 


So. — em-er-9, 




Smp-t-ni er6", 




Sm-erii, 




erii, 




Sm-eri-t, 




erit, 




Pl. — Sm-erl-mnf, 




Gmp-t-I erimui, 




€m-erl-tifl, 




eritii, 




Sm-eri-nt. 




erunt. 
IMPERATIVE. 




PBB8BNT. 

So. 

erne, 


FUTURE. 


Present. 


Future. 


emi-t0, 


eme-re, 


emi-tor, 


*— 


emi-t5, 


— ^~ 


emi-tor, 


Pl. 

emi-te, 


emi-Wte, 


emi-mini, 


_ __ 




emu-ntO. 


INFINITIVE. 


emu-ntor. 


Pbes. eme-re. 




Pbes. em-t 




Pirf. em-iiM. 




Perf. §mp-t-um, 


i -am, -nm one. 


Fur. Smp-ttlr-um, -am, -nm [ene]. Fut. Smp-tum : 


M. 






Fur. Pf. Smp-t-um, 


, -am, -nm fore. 


GERUND. 




SUPINB. PARTICIPLES. 


N. [eme-re]. 




Pbbb. N. em6-n-i; GK eme-nt-is. 


G. em-e-nd-I. 




Fut. §mp-ttlr-u», -a, -nm. 


D. em-e-nd-9. 




Perf. Bmp-t-ui, -a, -um. 


Ac. [em-e-re] 


Ac. 5mp-tTim. 




(ad) em-e-ndum. 


GERUNDIVE. 


Ab. em-e-nd-o. 


Ab. 


emp-ttL em-e-nd-ui, -a, -urn. 
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126. Many verbs of the third conjugation with Pres. Indie, in io, 
change i to e before r and drop it when it would come before 6 or i 
in all tenses of the Present System except the Future, Participle, 
and Gerund. Otherwise they follow the inflection of eme-re. 

These verbs are capift, cupift, facid, fodift, rogio, iacid, parid, 
quatio, rapid, sapid, and their compounds; also compounds of 
-lici5, -spicid, and the deponents gradior and its compounds, 
morior and its compounds, patior and its compounds. 



Synopsis of Present System op cape-re, to take. 
Pbin. Parts : eapi-ft, cape-re, eip-i, cap-turn. 



ACTIVE. 


PASSIVE. 


INDIC. 


SUBJV. 


INDIC. 
Pbbsxnt. 


SUBJV. 


So.— capi-3, 
capi-i, 
capi-t, 


capi-a-m, 
capi-S-i, 
capi-a-t, 


capi-o-r, 
cape-rii (-re), 
capi-tnr, 


capi-a-r, 
capi-S-rii (-re), 
capi-ft-tnr, 


Pl. — capi-mui, 
capi-tis, 
capi-u-nt. 


capi-fi-mos, 

capi-fi-tis, 

capi-a-nt. 


capi-mnr, 
capi-minl, 
capi-u-ntnr. 

Imperfect. 


capi-8-mnr, 
capi-0-minX, 
capi-a-ntnr. 


So. — capi-B-ba-m, 
etc. 


cape-re-m, 
etc. 


capi-e-ba-r, 
etc. 

PUTUBB. 


cape-re-r, 
etc. 


Sg. — capi-a-m, 
capi-S-i, 
etc. 




capi-a-r, 
capi-S-rii (-re), 
etc. 




mPERATTVE. 




Pres. 


Put. 


Pbbs. 


Put. 


Sg. — cape, 
capi-te. 


cap-i-tO, 
cap-i-W, 
capi-tOte, 
capi-u-ntO. 


cape-re, 
capi-minl. 


capi-tor, 
capi-tor, 

capi-u-ntor f 




INFINITIVE. 




Pres. cape-re. 






cap-I. 


PARTICIPLE. 


GERUND. 


GERUNDIVE. 


pbbs. capi-e-n-f . 


G. capi-e-nd-L 


capi-e-nd-nj, -a, -i 
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127. Fourth Conjugation. 

Conjugation op audire, to hear. 
Prin. Parts : andi-9, andl-re, andl-vl, andl-tnm. 





ACTIVE. 




PASSIVE. 




INDIC. 


8UBJV. 


INDIC. 


SUBJV. 






Present. 




So.- 


— audi-G, 


audi-a-m, 


audi-o-r, 


audi-a-r, 




audl-i, 


audi-ft-i, 


audl-rii (-re), 


audi-a-rii (-re), 




audi-t, 


audi-a-t, 


audi-tnr, 


audi-8-tnr, 


Pl. — audi -mm, 


audi-S-mui, 


audl-mnr, 


audi-S-mnr, 




audi -til, 


audi-S-tii, 


audl-minl, 


audi-ft-minl, 




audi-u-nt. 


audi-a-nt. 


audi-u-ntnr. 


audi-a-ntnr. 






Imperfect. 




So.- 


— audi-S-ba-m, 


audl-re-m, 


audi-3-ba-r, 


audl-re-r, 




audi-e-bfi-i, 


audl-rt-i, 


audi-S-bS-rii(-re 


1, audi-r6-rii (-re), 




audi-e-ba-t, 


audl-re-t, 


audi-e-bS-tnr, 


audi-rS-tnr, 


Pl. 


— audi-8-bfi-mui, 


audl-r9-mui, 


audi-e-bS-mnr, 


audl-r9-mnr, 




audi-6-bfi-tii, 


audl-r6-tit, 


audi-e-bs-minl, 


audl-rS-minl, 




audi-8-ba-nt. 


audl-re-nt. 


audi-5-ba-ntnr. 


audl-re-ntnr. 






FUTTJBE. 




So.- 


—audi-a-m, 
audi-5-i, 
audi-e-t, 




audi-a-r, 
audi-e-rii (-re), 
audi-8-tnr, 




Pl. 


— audi-S-mni, 
audi-S-tii, 
audi-e-nt. 




audi-8-mnr, 
audi-5-minI, 
audi-e-ntnr. 








Perfect. 




Sg.- 


— audl-v-I, 


audl-T-eri-m, 


audl-t-ui sum, 


audl-t-ui dm, 




audl-v-iatl, 


audi-v-erl-i, 


•■> 


•to, 




audl-v-it, 


audl-v-eri-t, 


est, 


tit, 


Pl.- 


— audl-v-imni, 


audl-v-eri-mni, 


audl-t-I innrai, 


audl-t-I ilmui, 




audl-y-iitii, 


audl-v-eri-tii, 


eitit, 


sltis, 




audl-r-erunt (-are). 


audi-T-eri-nt. 


sunt. 


•int. 
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Fourth Conjugation. 
ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

INDIC. 8UBJV. INDIC. SUBJV. 

Plupbrpbct. 
audi-v-isse-m, audl-t-ui eram, audl-t-ui 



Sg . — audl-v-era-m, 
audl-v-erft-s, 
audl-v-era-t, 



audi-v-issft-s, 
audl-v-itie-t, 



erfii, 
erat, 



esset, 



Pl. — audi-v-erfi-mos, audl-v-iss«-mus, audl-t-I erftmoi, audi-t-I essemus, 
audi-v-erft-tis, audl-v-iss«-tii, erfttis, essetis, 

audl-v-era-nt. audl-v-isse-nt. erant. essent. 





Future Perfect. 






So.— audI-v-er-5, 




audl-t-ui er5, 




audl-v-erl-s, 






erii, 




audi-v-eri-t, 






erit, 




Pl. — audi -v-erl-mos, 




audi-tl 


erimui, 




audi-v-erl-tii, 






eritif, 




audi-v-eri-nt. 




IMPERATIVE. 


erant. 




Present. 


Future. 


Present. 




Future. 


Sg. 

audi, 


audi-tO, 


audi-re, 




audl-tor, 





audl-t5, 







audl-tor, 


Pl. 

audi-te, 


audl-Wte, 


audl-minl. 


___^_ 


~~~ ~~ 


audi-u-ntt 


INFINITIVE. 




audi-u-ntor. 



Pres. audi-re. 

Perf. audl-v-isse. 

Fut. audi-tor-am, -am, -am [a 



GERUND. 

N. [audi-re]. 
Gr. audi-e-nd-I. 
D. audi-e-nd-5. 
Ac* [audi-re] 

(a4) audi-e-nd-um, 
Ab. audi-e-nd5. 



Pres. audl-rl. 

Perf. audl-t-om, -am, -am esse. 

Fut. audi -turn Irl. 

Fut. Pf. audi-t-um, -am, -urn fore. 



SUPINE. 



Ac. audl-tom, 
Ab. audi-tfL 



PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. N. audi-6-n-s, G. audi-e-nt-Is. 
Fut. audl-tor-os, -a, -am. 
Perf. audl-t-at , -a, -am. 

: GERUNDIVE. 

audi-e-nd-u», -a, -am. 



DEPONENT VEBB8. 
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DEPONENT VERBS. 

128. Deponent verbs have the passive form, but are ac- 
tive in meaning. They have also the Present and Future 
Active Participles, and the Future Active Infinitive. Thus 
a deponent verb alone can have a Present, Future, and 
Perfect Participle, all with active meaning. The Gerun- 
dive, however, is passive in meaning as well as in form. 

The conjugation differs in no particular from that of the 
regular conjugation. 

i* First Conjugation. 

Conjugation of hort&ri, to exhort. 

Prin. Parts : hort-or, hortfi-ri, hortfi-tui sum. 

INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 

Be exhorting, may exhort. 



Exhort. 
Sg. — hort-o-r, 

horta-ria (-re), 
hortS-tnr, 

Pl. — hortS-nrar, 
horta-minl, 
horta-ntnr. 

Was exhorting. 
So. — hortfi-ba-r, 

hortft-bS-ria (-re), 
hortS-bft-tnr, 

Pl. — hortO-bfi-nrar, 
horta-bfi-mini, 
horta-ba-ntur. 

Shall exhort. 
Sg. — hortft-bo-r, 

hortS-be-ris (-re), 
horta-bi-tur, 

Pl. — hortfi-bi-nrar, 
hortfi-bi-minl, 
horta-bu-ntur. 
5 



horte-r, 
hortS-ria (-re), 
horte-tur, 

horte-mur, 
horte-mini, 
horte-ntur. 

IMPERFECT. 

Were exhorting, might exhort. 
horta-re-r, 
hortS-re-ris (-re), 
horta-re-tnr, 

horta-re-mur, 
horta-rC-minl, 
horta-re-ntnr. 

FUTUBB. 
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Perfect. 

Have exhorted, exhorted. Have, may have, exhorted. 

So. — horta-t-os, -a, -am sum, horta-t-os, -a, -am aim, 
es, sis, 

est, sit, 

Pl. — horta-t-I, -ae, -a somas, horta-t-I, -ae, -a slmas, 
estis, sltif, 

sunt. sint. 

PLUPERFECT. 

Had exhorted. Had, might have, exhorted. 

Sg. — horta-t-os, -a, -am eram, horta-t-os, -a, -am essem, 
erfis, esses, 

erat, esset, 

Pl.— horta-t-I, -ae, -a erfimos, hortfi-t-I, -ae, -a essSmos, 
erfitis, essfitis, 

eran,t. assent. 

Future Pbrpbct. 
Shall have exhorted. 

Sg. — horta-t-os, -a, -am erO, 

erii, 

erit, 
Pl. — horta-t-I, -ae, -a erimos, 

eritii, 

eront. 

IMPERATIVE. 
Present. Future. 

Sg. 

horta-re, exhort thou. horta-tor, thou shalt exhort. 

horta-tor, he shall exhort. 

Pl. 

horta-minl, exhort ye. n 

horta-ntor, they shall exhort. 

INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. horta-rl, to exhort. Preb. horta-n-s, exhorting. 

Fut. horta-tfir-om, -am, -am [esse], Fut. horta-tar-as, -a, -am, about 

to be about to exhort. to exhort. 

Perf. horta-t-am, -am, -am esse, to Perf. horta-t-as, -a, -am, having 

have exhorted. exhorted. 

F. P. horta-t-am, -am, -am fore. . GERUNDIVE. 

SUPINE. horta-nd-as, -a, -am, [one] to be 
Ac. hort£-tam, to exhort, for ex- exhorted. 

horting. GERUND. 

Ab. hortfi-ttl, to exhort, in the ex- Gt. horta-nd-I, of exhorting. 

horting. 
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2. Second, Third, Fourth Conjugations. 

Synopsis of verfiri, to fear ; loqui, to speak; mentiri, to lie. 

Prin. Pabts: vere-or, vert-ri, veri-tui ran ; loqu-or, loqu-i, loctt-tui sum; 
menti-or, mentl-ri, mentl-tni ium. 

INDICATIVE, 
n. in. nr. 

Pbes. vere-o-r, loqu-o-r, menti-o-r, 

verS-rii (-re), etc., loque-ris (-re), etc., mentl-ris (-re), etc., 



Impebf. 


verB-ba-r, 


loquB-ba-r, 


menti-B-ba-r, 


Fut. 


verB-bo-r, 


loqua-r, 


menti-a-r, 


Pebf. 


veri-t-us nun, 


loctl-t-us sum, 


mentl-t-ui turn, 


Pluff. 


veri-t-us eram, 


loctl-t-us eram, 


mentl-t-ui eram 


Fut. Pf. 


veri-t-us erO. 


locu-t-ui erO. 


mentl-t-us erO. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pres. vere-a-r, loqua-r, menti-a-r, 

vere-a-rii(-re), etc., loquft-ris (-re), etc., menti-a-ris(-re),efc., 
Ixpbbf. verS-re-r, loque-re-r, mentl-re-r, 

Pebf. veri-t-us sim, locu-t-us sim, mentl-t-ns aim, 

Pluff. veri-t-ui essem. locft-t-us essem. mentl-t-ui < 



Pbes. 
Put. 



verS-re, 
verB-tor. 



IMPERATIVE. 

loque-re, 
loqui-tor. 



menti-re, 
menti-tor. 



Pbes. 
Put. 
Pebf. 
Fut. Pf. 



verB-rl, 
veri-tur-um [c 
veri-t-um esse, 



INFINITIVE. 

loqu-I, 
le], locu-tttr-u] 
locQ-t-um 



■ [■ 



mentl-rl, 
e], menti-tttr-ui 
mentl-t-nm < 



i[esse], 



veri-t-um fore. locti-t-um fore. menti-t-um fore. 



Pbes. 

Fut; 

Pebf. 



verS-n-s, 

veri-tflr-us, 

veri-t-us. 



GERUND. vere-nd-I, etc., 
GERUNDIVE, vere-nd-us, 
SUPINE. veri-tum, 

veriftfU 



PARTICIPLES. 

loque-n-s, 

loctL-tur-us, 

loctl-t-us. 

loque-nd-I, 
loque-nd-ns, 
loctl-tum, 
loctL-ttL 



menti-B-n-s, 

menti-tur-us, 

menti-t-us. 

menti-e-nd-I, 
menti-e-nd-us, 
raentl-tum, 
menti-tfL 
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PERIPHRASTIC CONJUGATION. 



Periphrastic Conjugation. 

129. The Periphrastic Conjugation arises from the com- 
bination of the Future Participle Active and the Gerundive 
with forms of the verb sum. 



ACTIVE. 

INDICATIVE. 
Pres. amS-tor-os (-a, -am) sam, 

Am about to love. 

Impf. amft-tur-ui eram, 

Was about to love, 

Fut. amft-tnr-ui ert, 

Shall be about to love. 

Pert. amS-tor-ai fal, 

Have been, was, about to love. 

Plupf. amS-tar-ai faeram, 

Had been about to love. 



SUBJUNCTIVE, 
amft-tur-ui (-a, -urn) aim, 
Be about to love. 

amfi-tur-ui eetem, 
Were about to love. 



am&-tor-ni faerim, 
Have, may have, been 
about to love. 

amfi-tar-ai faiiiem, 
Had, might have, been 
about to love. 



Fut. Perp. amft-tnr-ui faerft, 

Shall have been about to love. 



INFINITIVE. Pres. 
Pert. 



am&-tur-am (-am, -urn) [mm], To be about to love. 
amS-tur-Tmi foiste, To have been about to love. 



PASSIVE. 



Pass. ama-nd-us (-a, -am) ium, 

Have to be loved. 



ama-nd-ai (-a, -am) aim, 
Have to be loved. 



Impf. 


ama-nd-ai eram, 
Had to be loved. 


ama-nd-oi essem, forem, 
Had to be loved. 


Fut. 


ama-nd-ai er5, Shall have to be loved. 


Perf. 


ama-nd-oi fal, 
Have had to be loved. 


ama-nd-ui faerim, 
Have had to be loved. 


Plupf. 


ama-nd-ai faeram, 
Had had to be loved. 


ama-nd-ai fainem, 
Should have had to be 
loved. 



INFINITIVE. Pres. ama-nd-am (-am, -am) eae, To have to be loved. 
Pbrf. ama-nd-am faiiee, To have had to be loved. 
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130. 1. Imperative.— Four verbs, dloere, dtlcere, facere, ferre (171), 
form the Pr. Impv. active die, dfio, fac, fer. But in early Latin dice, 
dfice, face are not uncommon. The compounds also have dloe, dflce, 
face, except the non-prepositional (178, R.) compounds of faciO. Scire, 
to know, lacks the Pr. Impv. id. 

2. The older ending of the Gerund and Gerundive in the third and 
fourth conjugations was -nndus; and -endui was found only after xu 
In classical times -undue is frequent, especially in verbs of third and 
fourth conjugations. Later, -endus is the regular form. 

131. 1. Syncopated Forms. — The Perfects in -ftvl, -evl, -IvI, often 
drop the v before s or r, and contract the vowels throughout, except 
those in -IvI, which admit the contraction only before s. 

These forms are called syncopated. They are found in all periods, 
and in the poets are used to suit the metre. 

Perfect. 

Sing. 1. 

2. am&vistl, amfst!. delSvistl, deiQttl. andlviiti, audtttl. 

Plur. 1. - 

2. amftvistis, amfiatis. dSlSvistis, delestis. audlviatis, audlstii. 

3. amfivernnt, amftrunt. dflleverunt, deierunt. audlvirunt, audiernnt. 
Subjv. amSverim, amarim, deieverim, delSrim, audiverim, audierim, 

etc. etc. etc. 

Pluperfect. 
Indic. amfiveram, amfiram, delfiveram, delSram, audlveram, audieram, 

etc. etc. etc. 

Subjv. amfiviiaem, am&ssem, delfivissem, delessem, audivissem, audlssem, 

etc. etc. etc. 

Future Perfect. 
amftverO, amSrO, dfileverO, deierO, audlverB, audierO, 

etc. etc. etc. 

Infinitive Perfect. 
amSvisie, amfisse. delfiviiae, deiesse. audlviue, audlsse. 

2. In the first and third persons Sing, and in the first person PL 
of the Perfect, syncope occurs regularly only in Perfects in -IvI, and 
there is no contraction. It is most common in the Perfects of Ire (169) 
and petere. The unsyncopated forms are always common except those 
of fre (169), which are very rare in good prose, but occur more often in 
the poets for metrical reasons. 

3. novl, I know, and movl, I have moved, are also contracted, in their 
compounds especially. 

Sing. — 2. nCstl. Plur. — 2. nostis. 3. norunt. Subjv. norim, etc. 
Plupf. noram, etc. Subjv. nosaem, etc. Inf. nOsse. 
But the Fut. Perf. nCro" is found only in compounds. 
Similar contractions are seen in movl, but not so often. 
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THE STEM. 

132. Most of the forms of the verbs warn, I am, ed6, / eat, 
eo, I go, fero, Hear, void, / wish (perhaps do, / give), and 
their compounds come directly from the root. 

The other verbs in Latin form their stems from the root 
by the addition of a vowel or of a combination of a vowel 
with a consonant. This vowel is called the thematic vowel, 
and these verbs are called Thematic verbs (120, i). 

In the first, second, and fourth conjugations, and in some 
verbs of the third conjugation, the stem thus formed is 
found throughout the whole conjugation ; in other verbs 
the present stem shows different forms from the other stems. 

I. THE PRESENT STEM. 

133. I. The Stem or Thematic class : This comprises 

(a) Verbs of the first, second, and fourth conjugations : stems in E, 
6, and I. 

(6) Most verbs of the third conjugation : stems in e, either unlength- 
ened or lengthened ; leg-5 (root leg-), lege-re, to read; duc-S (duc-), 
dtlce-re, to lead. 

II. The Reduplicated class : The Present stem is formed by redu- 
plication, with i in the reduplicated syllable : 

gen-, gX-gnO (for gi-gen-6), gl-gne-re, to beget; it*-, si-stO, si-rte-re, to 
set, stand. Compare stare, to stand. 

III> The T class : The root, which usually ends in a guttural, is 
strengthened by t : fleets (plec-), flecte-re, to bend. 

IV. The Nasal class : In this class the root is strengthened by n, 
the nasal being inserted 

A. In vowel-stems : lino* (si-), sine-re, to let ; lino* (li-), line-re, to be- 
smear. 

B. After the characteristic liquid : eerno* (cer-), eerne-re, to sift, 
separate; temno* (tem-), temne-re, to scorn; pell5 (for pel-n5, by assimi- 
lation), pelle-re, to drive. 

C. Before the characteristic mute : vincO (vie-), vinoe-re, to conquer; 
frangO (frag), frange-re, to break ; fondo* (fud-), fonde-re, to pour. 

Before a p-mute n becomes m: rnmpO (rup-), rampe-re, to rend; 
cumbO (cub), enmbe-re, to He down. 

D. Here belong also those verbs in which the root is strengthened 
by -nu ; as sternuO (ster-), sternue-re, to sneeze. 
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V. The Inchoative class : The Present stem has the suffix -so ; as, 
irfi-scor, I am in a rage; cr§-sc5, I grow; pro-flcl-ioor, I set out; 
JL0-0CO, I become acquainted; pO-teO (=poro-scO), I demand; dl-soft 
(= di-do-scO), / learn, 

VI. The I class : The root is strengthened by i (e) in some forms of 
the Present System : capi-5 (cap-), cape-re, to take, 

VII. The Mixed class : Some verbs that originally belong to the 
i-class have gone over in the Present stem to the forms of the Stem 
class : as venid" (ven-), venl-re, to come; video (vid-), vid«-re, to see; sonO 
(son-), sonS-re, to sound, 

II. THE PERFECT STEM. 

134. I. Perfect in -vl (or -ul) : These are formed by the addition 

(a) Of -vl to the Present stem. To this class belong the Perfects of 
the first and fourth conjugations, and the few verbs of the second con- 
jugation mentioned in 124 ; amfi-re, amfi-vl ; audl-re, audl-vl ; dei«-re, 
dele-vi. 

(b) Of -ul to the Present stem after its characteristic vowel is 
dropped. Here belong the majority of the verbs of the second con- 
jugation ; monC-re, mon-ul. 

II. Perfect in -il : These are formed by the addition of -si to the 
root; which is, as a rule, long either by nature or position. This class 
comprises a large number of verbs in the third conjugation in which 
the stem-characteristic consonant is a mute : r8p5, / creep, rfip-sl ; 
scribe, / write, sorlp-Bl; dlcS, / say, dlxl (=dlc-sl); oarpO, I pluck, 
carp-si; rfido, I scrape, rftsl (— rfid-sl). 

In three verbs the stem-characteristic is -m: preme-re, to press; 
stone-re, to take ; con-tem(n)e-re, to scorn ; and in a few others it is -s, as 
tlr-5, 1 burn, tla-sl ; haereO, I stick, haesl (= haes-sl). 

III. Reduplicated Perfects : These are formed by prefixing to the 
unstrengthened root its first consonant (or group of consonants), 
together with the following vowel (but e instead of a or ae), and adding 
the termination -I : curr5, 1 run, cu-curr-I ; dlscO, / learn, di-dicl ; spondeO, 
I pledge, spo(s)pendI ; tangO, I touch, te-ti-gl ; tund5, / strike, tu-tud-I. 

In composition the reduplication is in many cases dropped ; so 
always in compounds of cade-re, to fall ; caede-re, to fell ; cane-re, to 
sing ; falle-re, to deceive; parce-re, to spare ; pare-re, to bear; pende-re, 
to weigh; tange-re, to touch; tende-re, to stretch ; tunde-re, to strike, etc. 

Dlsc-ere, to learn, always retains the reduplication in compounds, 
and so pOece-re, to demand, and admordere, to bite. 

Of compounds of curre-re, to run, succurrere always drops the redu- 
plication, praecurrere always retains it ; the others vary. 
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Of compounds of dare, abtcondere usually drops it, but all trisyl- 
labic compounds that change the a, and all quadrisyllable compounds, 
retain it. Compounds of liitere, to set, and itlre, to stand, retain it. 

Remark. — A few verbs beginning with vowels form the Perfect by 
prefixing e, which then contracts with the initial vowel : ago, / act, egl 
(= e-ag-I) ; emO, / buy, ami (= e-em-I). 

IV. Perfect in I. Verbs of the third conjugation, with a short stem- 
syllable, take I in the Perfect, after lengthening the stem-syllable and 
changing & into 6 : legB, / read, l«g-I ; vide-3, I see, vld-I ; fodi-0, I 
stab, fOd-I ; fogi-9, 1 flee, fOg-I ; frang-9, 1 break, frfig-I. 

V. Denominative verbs in -u5, like acuO, I sharpen; metuO, I fear ; 
also sternuO, / sneeze, form the Perfect in -u-I after the analogy of pri- 
mary verbs. 

III. THE SUPINE STEM. 

135. I. Supine in -turn, Perfect Passive Participle in -tus: The 
stems are formed by the addition of -tu or -to 

(a) To the Present stem. Here belong most verbs of the first and 
fourth conjugations, and those verbs of the second conjugation that 
are mentioned in 124 : ami-turn, del8-tum, audi-tum. 

Those verbs of the second conjugation which form Perfect in -uI, 
form the Supine stem by weakening the thematic vowel e to i, and 
adding -tu, -to, except ceosC-re, to deem, docC-re, to teach, mlacS-re, to mix, 
tenure, to hold, torrC-re, to scorch, which omit the thematic vowel, and 
form censnm, doctum, mixtum, (tentum), tOitum. 

{b) To the unstrengthened stem. Here belong most verbs of the 
third conjugation and the five verbs of the second just given,, with 
sporadic forms in the other conjugations : cap-turn (capi5, 1 take), rflp- 
tum (r6p0, 1 creep), die-turn (dlc5, 1 say), fee-turn (faciO, I do). 

In combinations of -t- with a dental, assimilation took place, giving 
usually 88 after a short vowel and s after a long vowel : Missum (acindO, 
/ cleave), caelum (caedO, I fell). On the analogy of this and under the 
influence often of Perfect in -si, we find •*- also in some other stems : 
so ftg-5, 1 fix, flx-um ; pareB, I spare t par-sum, etc. 

II. Future Active Participle in -tHrus. — The same changes occur in 
the stem as are found in the case of the Supine. 

i. In some stems ending in -u a thematic vowel i is inserted ; as 
arguiturui (arguere, to prove); abnuitHrus (abnuere, to deny); raitflrus 
(mere, to rush) ; fruitfirus (frul, to enjoy). 

2. Some Future Participles are found without corresponding Per- 
fect, as : calitflrus (calere, to be warm); dolitumi (dolere, to grieve). 
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3. Irregular are : KgnOtftnu , Ignitfirus (ignfeoere, to know well) ; 
dbtitfirus (dlscere, to learn); hauiurui, hawtfirni (haurlre, to drain); 
nbttrus (nltl, to lean) ; morittinu (morl, to die) ; nfedtfirni (ntacere, to 
know); orittlnui (orlrl, to arise); paritfirni (parere, to bear). 



Change of Conjugation. 

136. A change of Conjugation occurs in verbs which 
show a long thematic vowel in the Present stem, but not 
in the Perfect stem, or the reverse. 

1. Verbs with Perfect and Supine formed regularly, according to 
the third conjugation, have the Present stem formed according to one 
of the other three : 



auge-G, 


augfrre, 


aux-X, 


auc-tum, 


to increase. 


senti-Q, 


■entX-re, 


sin-sX, 


sin-ium, 


to/eel. 


saepi-8, 


saepl-re, 


saep-tf, 


•aep-tum, 


to hedge about. 


veni-5, 


venl-re, 


vin-X, 


ven-tum, 


to come. 


vide-8, 


vid«-re, 


vld-1, 


vl-ium, 


to see. 


vinci-5, 


vinel-re, 


vinx-X, 


vinc-tnm, 


to bind. 



2. Verbs with Perfect and Supine formed according to the first, 
second, or fourth conjugations, have the Present stem formed accord- 
ing to the third, in consequence of strengthening : 

■ter-n-ff, ster-ne-re, strft-vl, strS-tnm, to strew. 

erB-so-5, cr«-sce-re, ert-vX, cr«-tum, to grow. 

li-n-9, li-ne-re, l«-vI(ll-vD, li-tum, to smear. 

3. Verbs with the Present formed regularly according to the third 
conjugation, have the Perfect and Supine formed according to (a) the 
second, or (b) the fourth conjugation : 

aecumb-8, accumbe-re, accub-ul, accubi-tum, to recline. 

glgn-O, glgne-re, gen-ul, geni-tum, to beget. 

arcess-5, arcesse-re, arcessl-vl, arcessl-tum, to summon. 

cupi-5, cupe-re, cupl-vl, cupX-tum, to desire. 

4. Stems vary among the first, second, and fourth conjugations.: 

crep-$, I. crepft-re, m. crep-ul, n. crepi-tnm, n. to crackle. 
aperi-9, IV. aperl-re, aper-uX,n. aper-tum, to uncover. 

cie-5, II. ciS-re, cl-vl,rv. cl-tum, to stir vp. 

5. dare, to give, and stfire, to stand, pass over to the third conjuga- 
tion in the Perfect, in consequence of reduplication. 

d-9, da-re, ded-I, da-turn, to give. 

■t-d, itS-re, stet-I, (stft-tur-us), to stand. 
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First Conjugation. 
Type : am-5, amft-re, amft-vl, ami-turn. 

Perfect: -nl; Supine: -(i)tum. 



crep-5, 


erepft-re, 


crep-ul, 


arepi-tum, to rattle. 


oub-9, 


eubfi-re, 


cub-ul, 


cubi-tum, to lie. 


dom-9, 


doma-re, 


dom-ul, 


domi-tum, . to tame. 


fric-5, 


frioa*re, 


frio-ul, 


trio-turn (-S-tum), to rub. 


mic-5, 


miei-re, 


mio-ul, 


to quiver, flash. 



But dl-mioftre, to fight (out), is usually regular. 
nee-5, nact-re, neeft-yi (neo-ul rare), 

-plie-0, -plieS-re, -(plieS-vI), 

•ee-8, leoft-re, aee-ul, 

•on-3, toni-re, fon-ul, 

But regularly soufitttrus. 



ton-5, 
vet-5, 



tonfc-re, 
vetft-re, 



ton-ul, 
vet-ui, 



nec*-tum, to kill. 

-plici-tum, to/old. 

•eo-tum, to cut. 

soni-tum, to sound. 

to thunder. 

veti-tum, to forbid. 



to give, put, 
do. 



138. Perfect: -I with reduplication ; Supine: -■run, -turn, 
i. d-8, da-re, ded-i, da-tum, 

Everywhere &, except in dtf, thou givest, and d£, give thou. 

1. Like d5, are conjugated the compounds with dissyllabic words, 
such as : dreum-dO, I surround; tatis-dO, / give bail ; peunm-dd, 1 
ruin ; vinum-dO, / sell ; thus : 

circum-d-5, circxim-da-re, circum-de-dl, circum-da-tum, to surround. 



2. The compounds of da-re with monosyllabic words pass over 
wholly into the Third Conjugation. 



ab-d-9, 
ad-d-0, 
oon-d-5, 

abi-oon-dO, 
crfi-d-5, 
dfi-d-5, 
M-5, 
in-d-5, 
per-d-5, 
prO-d-O, 
red-d-5, 
trS-d-0, 
ven-d-5, 



ab-de-re, 
ad-de-re, 

eon-de-re, 

-eon-de-re, 

crfi-de-re, 

de-de-re, 

6-de-re, 

in-de-re, 

per-de-re, 

prG-de-re, 

red-de-re, 

trS-de-re, 

ven-de-re, 



ab-did-I, 

ad-did-I, 

oon-did-I, 

-oon-d-I, 

cr«-did-l, 

d«-did-I, 

Mid-I, 

in-did-I, 

per-did-I, 

pr5-did-l, 

red-did-i, 

trS-did-I, 

▼in-did-I, 



ab-di-tnm, 

ad-di-tnm, 

©on-di-tum, 

-oon-di-tnm, 

erft-di-tum, 

de^-di-tnm, 

6-di-tum, 

in-di-tum, 

per-di-tum, 

prO-di-tnm, 

red-di-tum, 

trft-di-tnm, 

ven-di-tum, 



to put away. 

to put to. 

to put up (found). 

topntfar away. 

to put faith, 

to give up. 

to put out. 

to put in. 

to fordo (ruin). 

to betray. 

to give back. 

to give over. 

to put up to sale. 
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•t-3, its-re, 

So the compounds : 



stet-I, (itS-tH-rut), to stand. 



ad-et-5, 

cdn-st-O, 

In-et-0, 

ob-et-8, 

per-rt-6, 

prae-et-ft, 

re-et-5, 

di-it-o, 

ex-it-9, 



ad-itft-re, 

con-etft-re, 

In-itft-re, 

ob-itS-re, 

per-etS-re, 

prae-st*-re, 

re-itft-re, 

dl-itS-re, 

ex-8t£-re, 



ad-rtit-I, 

con-stit-I, 

In-etit-i, 

ob-stit-I, 

per-itit-i, 

prae-itit-I, 

ro-stit-I, 



to stand by. 
to standfast, 
to stand upon, 
to stand out against, 
to stand firm, 
to stand ahead, 
to stand over, 
to stand apart, 
to stand out. 



All compounds of ttfre with dissyllabic prepositions, have, however, 
-etet! in the Perfect, as : ante-stO, I am superior; inter-itO, / am be- 
tween; luper-itt, I stand upon; thus : 

drcnm-f t-8, eircum-eti-re, ciroum-itet-I, — to stand round. 



139. 



iuv-8, 
ad-iuv-C, 


iuvft-re, 
-iuvfi-re, 


(lav-5), 


(lav-ere), 


lav-8, 


lavft-re, 



Perfects -I; Supine : -torn, -lom, 



itlv-i, ill-tum (iuvftttLmi), to help. 

-itlv-I, -ifi-tum (-ifi-turna), to stand by as aid. 

lav-I, lau-tum (15-tum), to wash. 

(lavS-vI), lavS-turn, to wash. 



Types ; 



Second Conjugation, 



dele-0, 
mone-0, 



dele-re, 
mone-re, 



deie-vi) 
monu-I, 



140. Irregular and defective : 



deiC-tmn, see 124. 
moni-tnm. 



ei6-&(ei-oi, cie-re (clre), ci-vi, cl-tum (ci-tum), to stir up. 

In the compounds we find the Participles condtui or concltus, percitus, excltui 
or excitua, bat aeeltm. 
forbe-9, •orbf-re, •orb-ul, — to sup up. 



141. 


Perfect 


: -el; Supine: -turn, -sum. 




iube-ft, 


iube-re, 


itlfl-sl, 


ifls-ium, 


to order. 


Irde-5, 


arde-re, 


Sr-sl, 


Sr-sum, 


to be on fire. 


rlde-o, 


ride-re, 


rl-sl, 


rl-sum, 


to laugh {at). 


haere-8, 


haerB-re, 


hae-il, 


(hae-sum), 


to stick (to). 


mane-Q, 


manS-re, 


mfin-sl, 


man-sum, 


to remain. 


■ufde-0, 


inSde-re, 


■uft-ei, 


suft-snm, 


to counsel. 



With dental dropped before ending of Pf . and Supine. 



7 6 
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auge-5, 


augC-re, 


auxl, 


auc-tum, 


to cause to wax. 


frtge-3, 


frigC-re, 


(frUD, 


— 


to be chilled. 


ltlce-5, 


111c€-re, 


10x1, 


— 


to give light. 


lfige-0, 


lflge-re, 


ltixl, 


— 


to be in mourning. 


alge-5, 


alg«-re, 


al-sl, 


— 


to freeze. 


fulge-5, 


fulgC-re, 


ful-sl, 


— 


to glow. 


indulge-5, 


indulgC-re, 


indul-si, 


(indul-tom), 


to give way. 


muloe-5, 


mulcC-re, 


mul-sl, 


mul-sum, 


to stroke. 


mulge-5, 


mulg«-re, 


mul-ftl, 


mul-sum(ctum), to milk. 


terge-5, 


terg«-re, 


ter-sl, 


ter-sum, 


to wipe. 


torque-5, 


torquC-re, 


tor-si, 


tor-tnm, 


to twist. 


turge-O, 


turg«-re, 


tur-sl, 


— 


to swell. 


urge-O, 


urg«-re, 


ur-el, 


— 


to press. 


142. Perfect: -I with reduplication; Supine 


: -mm. 


morde-5, 


mord6-re, 


mo-inord-I) 


mor-enm, 


to bile. 


pende-C, 


pend«-re, 


pe-pend-I, 


— 


to hang (intr.). 


spende-0, spende-re, spo-pond-I, 
Compounds omit the reduplication. 


spon-sum, 


to pledge oneself . 


tonde-B, 


tond6-re, 


to-tond-i, 


t On -sum, 


to shear. 


143. 


Perfect : 


-I; Supine: 


"turn. "Sum. 




cave-5, 


cav«-re, 


c*v-i, 


o&u-tuin, 


to take heed. 


fave-0, 


fav©-re, 


f5v-I, 


fan-turn, 


to be well-disposed. 


ferve-oXferv-5),ferv*-re (ere), 


ferv-I (ferb-ul] 


» — 


to seethe. 


fove-0, 


fov«-re, 


flJv-I, 


fB-tum, 


to keep warm. 


move-5, 


mov«-re, 


mov-I, 


mB-tum, 


to move. 


pave-5, 


pavfi-re, 


P*vl, 


— 


to quake (with fear). 


prande-8, 


prande-re, 


prand-I, 


pr&n-iuiii, 


to breakfast. 


sede-5, 


sed6-re, 


s6d-l, 


ses-sum, 


to sit. 


stride-3 (-d5), 


strldC-re(-e-re), strld-I, 


— 


to whistle, screech. 


vove-G, vovB-re, ▼©▼-!, vO-tum, to vow. 
The Present forms of the third conjugation also occur in the Augustan poets. 


vide-S, 


vid«-re, 


vld-I, 


vi-sum, 


to see. 



Third Conjugation. 
First ttpe : Perfect: -si; Supine: -turn, -sum. 
144. The Stem class : 



carp-5, 
d6-cerp-B, 


carpe-re, 
-cerpe-re, 


carp-si, 
-cerp-sl, 


carp-turn, 
-cerp-tum, 


to pluck, 
to pluck off. 


ntlb-5, 
rep-B, 


ntlbe-re, 
rfipe-re, 


nflp-si, 
re>il, 


nfLp-tum, 
re>tum, 


to put on a veil 

(as a bride), 
to creep. 
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•ealp-ft, 


•ealpe-re, 


•ealp-sX, 


•ealp-tum, 


to scrape. 


scrlb-ft, 


•erfbe-re, 


eerlp-sl, 


scrip-turn, 


to write. 


scnlp-0, 


seulpe-re, 


teulp-iX, 


sculp-tum, 


to chisel. 


serp-d, 


terpe-re, 


serp-si, 


terp-tum, 


to creep. 


prem-d (-prime*), 


preme-re, 


pres-sl, 


pree-sum, 


to press. 



Some compounds of emo, / take, buy, have Pf . in -si, Sup. in -turn, 
before which a euphonic p develops : 



o8m-Q) 


oOne-re, 


oOm-p-fl, 


oOm-p-tum, 


to adorn. 


d&n-Q) 


dSme-re, 


dem-p-sl, 


dem-p-tum, 


to take away. 


prGm-d, 


prdme-ro, 


prom-p-sl, 


prOm-p-tum, 


to take out. 


sfim-o', itlme-re, 
On eontemn-0 see 146, c. 


■um-p-sl, 


stLm-p-turn, 


to take. 


dle-O, 

Impv. die, see 190 


dlee-re, 

.1. 


dlxl(dlc-sl), die-torn, 


to say. 


dfte-G, duce-re, 
Imperative due, see 130, 1. 


dtlxX, 


due-turn, 


to lead. 


fig-«> 


fige-re, 


flxl, 


flxum, 


to fasten. 


-flIg-5(con-,af-,in-} 


i, -fllge-re, 


-fllxl, 


-fllo-tuin i 


to strike. 


merg-8, 


merge-r&j 


mer-sl, 


mer-sum, 


to plunge. 


•parg-«, 
eOn-eperg-8, 


sparge-re, 
-sperge-re, 


spar-si, 
, -iper-sl, 


spar-sum, 
-sper-sum, 


to strew, 
to besprinkle. 


eoqu-B, 


coque-re, 


eoxl, 


coc-tum, 


to cook. 


[•lig-0 (leg-), -lige-re, -lexl, 
di-lig-5, dl-lige-re, dl-lexl, 
intel-legO (ligO), intel-lege-re, intel-lexl, 
neg-leg-8 (ligO), neg-lege-re, neg-lexl, 
Other compounds nave lfigl in the Perfect. 


-lec-tum.] 
dflec-tum, 
intel-lec-tum 
neg-lSo-tum, 


to love. 
, to understand, 
to neglect. 


dI-rig-5, 
per-g-5, 
su-rg-8, 


rege-re, 
dl-rige-re, 
per-ge-re, 
ro-rge-re, 


rSxf, 
dl-rexl, 
per-rSxX, 
sur-rexl, 


r8c-tum, 
<U-r8o-tum, 
per-rflctum, 
sur-rSo-tum, 


to keep right, 
to guide, 
to go on. 
to rise up. 


teg-5, 


tege-re, 


texl, 


t8c-tum, 


to cover. 


claud-5, 
eon-, ex-elfid-d', 


claude-re, 
-elllde-re, 


elau-sl, 
-elu-sl, 


clan-sum, 
-cltl-sum, 


to shut. 

to shut up, out. 


laed-9, 
ool-lld-o, 


laede-re, 
-Ude-re, 


lae-sl, 
-U-sI, 


lae-sum, 
-li-sum, 


to harm. 

to strike together. 


Hld-0, 


ltlde-re, 


lti-sl, 


H-sum, 


to play. 


plaud-O(ap-plaud-O), plaude-re, 
ex-plOd-5, -plBde-re, 


plau-sl, 
-pl5-sl, 


plan-sum, 
-plo-sum, 


to clap, 
to hoot off. 


rfd-5, 


rSde-re, 


rS-8X, 


rfi-sum, 


to scratch. 


trtid-O, 


trtlde-re, 


trfi-si, 


trfL-sum, 


to push. 


▼Id-5 an-, 6-), 


-vfide-re, 


-vft-sl, 


-vft-sum, 


to go. 


eed-5, 


cede-re, 


ees-sl, 


ces-sum, 


to give way. 


quati-0, quate-re, 
eon-eutid(per-,ex-), eon-cute-re 


(quas-al), 
, con-cus-sl, 


quas-sum, 
eon-cus-sum, 


to shake, 
to shatter. 
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mitt-C, 


mitte-re, 


mi-si, 


mis-sum, 


to send. 


dl-vid-3, 


dl-vide-re, 


dl-vl-sl, 


dl-vl-sum, 


to part. 


ur-fl, 


tlre-re, 


us-sl, 


us-tum, 


to burn. 


convbiir-flj 


oom-bure-re, 


oom-bus-sl 


com-bus-tum, to burn up* 


ger-G, 


gere-re, 


ges-sl, 


ges-tum, 


to carry. 


flu-ft flingv->, 


flue-re, 


fluxl, 


(flux-us), 


to flow. 


atru-5 (etmgv-J, 


strue-re, 


struxl 


strfLc-tum, 


to build. 


trah-0 (tragh-), 


trahe-re, 


tr&xl, 


trfio-tum, 


to drag. 


veh-5 (vtghi. 


vehe-re, 


vexl, 


veo-tum, 


to carry. 


viv-fi (v3gr), 


▼Ive-re, 


vlxl, 


vic-tum, 


to live. 


14S. ^ ?^fos*; 








floct-5, 


flecte-re, 


flexl, 


flexum, 


to bend. 


nect-G, 


neote-re, 


nexl (-nexul) 


, nexum, 


to knot. 


pect-5, 


pecte-re, 


pexl, 


pexum, 


to comb. 


pleet-0, 


plecte-re, 


(plexl), 


plexum, 


to plait. 



146, The Nasal class: 

(a) Supine without N : 
flng-&, flnge-re, 
ping-6, pinge-re, 
string-5, stringe-re, 

(b) Supine with N : 

ang*3, ange-re, 

cing-&, cinge-re, 

iuDg-o, iunge-re, 

pang-fl» pange-re, 

Perfect [iIki pe"gl, and Supine pfi< 

plang-fi, plange-re, 

-atiugu-o, -stingue-re, 

So the vnmpomidg ex-, dls-, re-. 

ti a g-5 1 tingn-& 1 , ting(u)e-re, 
nng-fi : iingu-5 - r ung(u)e-re, 

(c) tem-a-0 (rare) and its con 
con-tem-n-o, -temne-re, 

147. Thel-class: 



[-lid-D itAc^ -lice-re, -lexl, -lec-tum], to lure. 

pel-lici-5, pel-lice-re, pel-lexl, pel-lec-tum, to allure. 

si i a Hi cere, lllicere. Bat 8-licere has -ul regularly in classical times. 



finxl, 


fic-tum, 


toform. 


pinxl, 


pic-tum, 


to paint. 


strinxl, 


stric-tum, 


to draw tight 


anxl, 


. 


to throttle, vex. 


cinxl, 


cine-turn, 


to gird. 


iunxl, 


iunc-tum, 


to yoke, join. 


panxl, 


panc-tum, 


to drive in. 


im. Compare 150 and paclscor, 166. 


planxl, 


planc-tum, 


to smite. 


-stinxl, 


-stinc-tum, 


to put out. 


tinxl, 


tino-tum, 


to wet, dye. 


unxl, 


fine-turn, 


to anoint. 


>ounds form the P£. with 


a euphonic p : 


-tem-p-sl, 


-tem-p-tum, 


todespise. 



[-■piri-tt feraid, -spice-re, -spexl, 

per-apici-5, per-spioe-re, per-spexl, 

So the compounds with ad-, con-, d8-, in-. 



-spec-turn], to peer. 
per-spee-tum, to see through. 
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Second type — Perfect : -I with reduplication ; Supine : -ram, -torn. 
148. Stem class : 
Reduplication lost in the compounds : 

cad-O, cade-re, ce-cid-I, c*-ium, to/all. 

oc-dd-5, oc-cide-re, oc-cid-i, oc-o£-ram, to perish. 

re-cidere sometimes forme receidl, as well a* recidl, in the Perfect. 



eaad-8, 
oo-cid-O, 



caede-re, 
oc-clde-re, 



M-tld-X, 
oc-cld-i, 



cae-ium, 
oo-clnmni) 



to/ell. 
to kill. 



can-5, cane-re, oe-cin-i, (can-turn), toting. 

Compounds form the Pf. in -ul. For (cantiun), cantfttum was need. 

enrr-9, curre-re, cn-cnrr-I, cur-sum, to run. 

The compounds vary in their nee of the reduplication ; see 184, m. 

paro-0 paxoe-re, p©-perc-I(pan-D,(par-fflmi), to spare. 

com-parcC (-percQ), com-paroe-re, oom-par-sl, com-par-i um, to save. 

149. Reduplicated class : 

i. tifltO (=si-it-0), as a simple verb, has the transitive meaning, 
I (cause to) stand, but in its compounds, the intransitive meaning, 1 
stand. Compare stG, I stand, and its compounds (138) : 

aiit-9, fifte-re, (ftit-I), sta-tum, to {cause to) 

v stand. 



cdn-iti-tum, to come to a stand. 
dfi-i ti-tum, to stand off. 
ex-i ti-tum, to stand up. 
ob-fti-tum, to take a stand 

against. 
re-f ti-tnm, to withstand. 

to stand near. 

to stand upon. 

to take a stand 

round. 
(bi-bi-tui), to drink. 



So the 


compounds : 




con-tiit-5, 




cOn-aiite-re, 


eOn-ftit-I, 


dfi-fist-5 (ab-), 


de-fiste-re, 


dfi-fUt-I, 


ex-aiit-5, 




ex-iiste-re, 


ex-itit-I, 


ob-iift-5, 




ob-iiste-re, 


ob-ftit-I, 


re-airt-O, 




re-fiste-re, 


re-ftit-I, 


ad-iiit-O, 




ad-tiite-re, 


ad-itit-I, 


In-dit-ft, 




In-fiste-re, 


In-ftit-I, 



circum-fist-0, circum-siste-re, circum-itet-I, 

2. M-b5, bi-be-re, bi-bl, 

tfo Supine. The Pf. Part, is late. 



150. Nasal class : 



fall-5, 



falle-re, 



fe-fell-I, 



fal-fum, 



to cheat. 



The compound refellO has the Perfect refelll, and lacks Supine. 



pall-0, pelle-re, pe-pul-i, pul-sum, 

repellO loses the reduplicating vowel in Pf . reppull. 

toll-0, tolle-re, — — 

Pf . and Sup. are formed f ui-tull and f ab-lStmn. 



to pushy drive 
back. 

to lift up. 
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(pang-O), (pange-re), pe-pig-I, pfo-tnm, to drive a bargain. 

The Pr. forms are supplied by paoltoor, 166. The Pf. pftgl* rare in the simple 
form, is regular in the compounds oom-, im-, op-. See 146, b. 



mg-0 (tag), tange-re, 


te-tig-I, 


tfte-tnm, 


to touch. 


at-ting-O, -tinge-re, 


-tig-I, 


-tle-tnm, 


to border upon. 


So with other compounds. 









pend-0, pende-re, pe-pend-I, pen-sum, to hang (trans.). 

tend-9, tende-re, te-tend-I, ten-sum and -torn, to stretch. 

ex-tend-0, -tende-re -tend-I, -ten-sum and -torn, to stretch ovt. 

os-tend-0, -tende-re, -tend-I, -ten-sum (-tue), to stretch at* show. 

The compounds prefer the Sap. in -tnm ; so always attentua, eontentui, usually 
die tentus and intentm. 

pung-9, punge-re, pu-png-I, punc-tum, to prick. 

inter-pungo*, -punge-re, -punxl, -punc-tum, to place points 

between. 
tund-8, tunde-re, tu-tud-I, tun-ram, ttL-ium, to thump. 

Simple form has nsually ttiniui in the Participle ; in the compounds more often 
tutus. The reduplicating vowel is lost in rettodl. 

151. Inchoative class : 

dlscO (= di-d(e)c-scC), dlsoe-re, di-die-I, — to learn. 

A late form is Fut. Part dlscittlrus. Compounds retain reduplication. See 184, in. 

pose-o (= pore-ecQ), p0eoe-re, po-potc-I, — to claim. 

Compounds retain the reduplication. See 1S4, in. 

152. Thel-class: 

pari-9, pare-re, pe-per-I, par-turn (paritfirui), to bring forth. 

The compounds drop the reduplication and form the Inf. in -Ire. But reperlre, 
to find , forms its Pf., repperl, with omission of the vowel of reduplication. 



Third type— Perfect : -I ; Supine : -tnm, ■ 
153. The Stem class : 

With long vowel in the Perfect. 

ag-o, age-re, eg-I, fte-tum, to do, drive. 

cO-g-9, eO-ge-re, oo-Sg-I, co-fte-tum, to compel. 

dfi-g-9, dS-ge-re, to pass (time). 

red-ig-0, red-ige-re, red-fig-I, red-fte-tum, to bring back. 

em-o, eme-re, em-I, emp-tum, to take, to buy. 

inter-im-9, -ime-re, -em-I, -emp-tum, to make away with. 

CO-em-9, 1 buy up, is conjugated like em-O. But the compounds with ad-, ex-, 
inter-, red-, take -im-0. So, too, dir-im-0, 1 sever. 

ed-G, ede-re, 6d-I, 6-ium, to eat. 

ctld-0, cUde-re, (ctld-D, (eft-ram), to hammer. 

leg-o, lege-re, leg-I, ISc-tum, to pick up, read. 

col-lig-9, -lige-re, -leg-I, -ISc-tum, to gather. 

So the other compounds, except dl-lig-O, intel-leg-9, neg-leg-0, see 144. 

Ic-9 (defective), loe-re, Ic-I, Ic-tum, to strike. 
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•Id-O, side-re, §Id-I, — 

The Pf. was originally reduplicated as the Present ; see 188, xz. 
the Pf . is -tSdl, -teifum, from tede-0, thus : 



cdn-aId-5, 
scab-ft, 
•olv-O, 
vert-O, 

re-vert-or, 
verr-fl, 
▼Is-O, 

▼oiv-a, 



efa-ilde-re, 

seabe-re, 

•olve-re, 

verte-re, 

re-vert-I, 

verre-re, 

vbe-re, 

▼olve-re, 



oCn-sSd-I, 

sc*b-I, 

iolv-I, 

vert-I, 

re-vert-I (active), 
verr-I (rare), 
vfc-I, 
volv-I, 



oOn-eee-eom, 

solfi-tum, 
ver-ram, 
re-ver-eum, 
ver-ium, 

voltl-tum, 



to rit down. 
In composition 

to settle down, 
to scratch, 
to loose, pay. 
to turn, 
to turn back, 
to sweep, 
to visit, 
to roll. 



On pereellQ, perculi, see 158, c. On tollO, luitull, see 150. 
154. The Nasal class; 



psall-C, 

vell-5, 

lamb-0, 

rtunp-5, 

ac-cend-5, 

d3-fend-0, 



ptalle-re, ptall-I, 



velle-re, 

lambe-re, 

rumpe-re, 

ae-eende-re, 

de-fende-re, 



vell-I (vul-sD, vul-fum, 
lamb-I, — 

rtlp-I, rnp-tum, 

ac-cend-I, ae-cSn-iuxn, 
de-fend-I, de-ffin-iuxn, 



fond-o* (vud), fande-re, 

mand-B, mande-re, 

pand-9, pande-re, 

prehend-0, prehende-re, 



flld-I, 
mand-X, 
pand-I, 
prehend-i, 



fa-sum, 
man-sum, 
pas-ium, 
prehfin-ium, 



Often shortened to prSndO, prSndere, prfadX, prSnsum. 



scand-9, scande-re, 

aXd)-, d6-scend-0, -eoende-re, 



frang-5, 

per-fring-O, 
linqu-0, 

re-linqu-0, 
(pang-0), 

com-ping-0, 
See 146, d, 150. 
vinc-S (vie), 



frange-re, 

-fringe-re, 

linque-re, 

-linque-re, 

(pange-re), 

-pinge-re, 

vince-rfi, 



ieand-1, 

-eoend-I, 

freg-I, 

-freg-I, 

llqu-I, 

-llqu-I, 

<P«g-«, 
-P«g-I, 

vle-I, 



scan-sum, 
-scen-sum, 
frac-tum, 
-frac-tum, 

-lic-tum, 

(pfic-tum), 

-pac-tum, 

vic-tum, 



to play on the 

cithern, 
to pluck, 
to lick, 
to break, 
to kindle, 
to strike away, 

defend, 
to pour, 
to chew, 
to spread out. 
to seize. 

to climb. 

to climb up, down. 

to break. 

to shiver. 

to leave. 

to leave behind. 

to drive in. 

to drive tight. 

to conquer. 



155. Thel-class. 

(a) With long vowel in the Perfect. 

capi-0 (cap-), eape-re, c6p-I, 

ac-cipi-0, ao-eipe-re, ac-cfip-I, 

flaci-5, face-re, fec-I, 

eale-faci-5 (ealf.), eale-fece-re, cale-fec-i, 

per-flci-0, per-fiee-re, per-f6o-I, 
On Impv. fee, see 180, 1. 

6 



cap-turn, to take. 

ac-cep-tum, to receive. 

fac-tum, to make. 

cale-fac-tum, to make warm. 

per-fee-tum, to achieve. 
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fodi-5, 


f ode-re, 


fld-I, 


foe-ram, 


to dig. 


fugi-C, 


fuge-re, 


fttg-I, 


(fug-i-ttlrui), 


tojlee. 


iaci-5, 
con-ici-0, 


iace-re, 
-ice-re, 


iec-I, 
-iec-I, 


iac-tum, 
-iee-tum, 


to cast, 
to gather. 



(b) With short vowel in the Pf . due to the loss of the reduplication : 

find-0, finde-re, fid-I, . fie-roxn, to cleave. 

ieind-0, icinde-re, tcid-I, tcii-ium, to split. 



156. 


A number of verbs of the third 


conjugation have 


i a character- 


istic -u- ; 


these form the perfect in -I. 






ab-lu-5, 


ab-lue-re, 


ab-lu-I, 


ab-ltl-tum, 


to wash off. 


ab-nu-9, 


ab-nue-re, 


ab-nu-I, 


(ab-nu-itttr-ui), 


to dissent. 


acu-5, 


acue-re, 


acu-I, 


actl-tum, 


to sharpen. 


ad-nu-O(an-nu-O), ad-nue-re, 


ad-nu-i, 


— 


to nod assent. 


argu-0, 


argue-re, 


argu-I, 


argtl-tum, 


to accuse. 


batu-5, 


batue-re, 


batu-I, 


— 


to beat. 


con-gru-5, con-grue-rc 


>, con-gru-I, 


— 


to agree. 


dfi-libu-O, 


d6-libue-re, 


dfi-libu-I, 


d6-libtL-tum, 


to anoint. 


ex-u-5, 


ex-ue-re, 


ex-u-I, 


ex-tl-tum, 


to put off, doff. 


im-bu-O, 


im-bue-re, 


im-bu-I, 


im-bfl-tum, 


to dip, dye. 


in-du-9, 


in-due-re, 


in-du-I, 


in-dtL-tum, 


to put on, don. 


lu-5, 


lue-re, 


lu-I, 


lu-ittlr-ui, 


to atone for. 


metu-9, 


metue-re, 


metu-X, 


— 


to/ear. 


minu-5, 


minue-re, 


minu-X, 


mintl-tum, 


to lessen. 


plu-B, 


plue-re, 


plu-it,pltlv-it, 


to rain. 


ru-5, 


rue-re, 


ru-I, 


ru-tum (ruittlruf ), to rush down. 


spu-0, 


•pue-re, 


•pu-X, 


•ptl-tnm, 


to spew. 


statu-O, 


•tatue-re, 


■tatu-X, 


•tattl-tum, 


to settle. 


sternu-0, 


sternue-re, 


sternu-I, 


— 


to sneeze. 


SU-5, 


sue-re, 


•u-I, 


stl-tum, 


to sew. 


tribu-5, 


tribue-re, 


tribu-I, 


tribti-tum, 


to allot. 



Mixed Conjugation* 

Perfect; -vl; Supine: -turn. 

157. («) Stem class ; 

arceM-0, arcesse-re, arcesal-vl, arcessl-tum, 

in-cess-9, in-cesse-re, in-cesi I-vI (cessl), — 
So facees-Q, /cause, make off. 

pet-5, pete-re, petl-vl, petl-tum, 

quaer-8, quaere-re, quaeel-vX, quaeil-tum, 

con-quIr-5, -quire-re, -qulil-vi, -qulil-tum, 

So other compounds of -quIrO (quaerO). 



to send for. 
to attack. 

to seek (Jly aQ. 

toseek. 

to hunt up. 
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rudl-vl, 
trl-vl, 



rudl-tum, 
trl-tum, 



to roar, 
to rub. 



nxd-Bj rnde-re, 

ter-3, tere-re, 

(b) Reduplicated class : 
•er-9, eere-re, i*-vl, 

So eOneerO, bat with Sap. oOn-sitnm. 

(c) Nosed class : 
li-n-9, li-ne-re, 
•i-n-d, si-ne-re, 
pB-n-cX=poein5), pft-ne-re, 
eer-n-9, eer-ne-re, 
■per>n-9 f iper-iie-re, 
■ter-n-9 iter-ne-re, 

{d) Inchoative class : 
inyeterft-iC-5, inveterS-see-re, inveterft-vl, inveterft-tum, to grow old. 



16-vI, 

•I-vi, 

po-a-iil, 

cre-vl, 

•pr6-vl, 

•tri-vl, 



•a- turn, 



li-tum, 

si-tum, 

po-el-tum, 

(cr8- torn), 

sprS-tunif 

•trS-tum, 



to tow. 



to besmear, 
to let. 
to put. 
to separate, 
to despise, 
to strew. 



paa-tum, 



or9-tam, 

-cupl-tnm, 

-dorml-tum, 



to graze (trans.). 
to become evening, 
to grow, 
to long for. 
to fall asleep. 



pft-tc-9, pft-sce-re, P*-vI, 

YeeperS-ie-9, vetperft-see-re, vetperf-vl, 

eri-ee-9, orS-aee-re, crC-vi, 

6on-eapI-te-9, -eupl-iee-re, -cupl-vl, 

ob-dormI-sc-9, -dorml-eoe-re, -dorml-vl, 
So eondormleeft, SdormlteO. 

ex-ol9-te-9, -ol6-sce-re, -olfi-vl, 

So ob-tol9se9, I grow old. Bat ab-ol8eoo, / disappear, has abolitum ; co-alfisoO, 
I grow together, co-alitum; ad-olfiac9, / grow up, ad-ultum in the Sup.; and 
inoldSC9 lacks the Supine. 

quit-M-d, qui9-aee-re, qui6-vl, 

acI-ic-9, ieX-toe-re, icl-vi, 

au-9fc-9, iu9-see-re, iu9-vl, 

So compounds as-, con-, dfi-, man-. 



-olS-tum, to get one 1 s growth. 



quie-tnm, 

■el-turn, 

fuS-tnm, 



to rest, 
to decree, 
to accustom one's self. 



(g)n9-ee-9, n9-eee-re, 



n9-vi, 



(n9-tuxn), 



to know. 



So Ign9tc9, I pardon ; but o9-gn9teo, I recognize, and other compounds of 
n0MO, have Sap. in -itum. 



re-iip-Iie-9, -lipl-see-re, -ilpl-vl, 

(e) I~class: 

eupi-9, cnpe-re, cnpl-vl, 

■api-9, lape-re, lapl-vl (-ul), 



oupl-tum, 



to come to one's senser. 

to desire. 

to have a flavor. 



Perfect: -ul; Supine : -(i)tum. 
158. (0) Stem class; 
frem-9, freme-re, frem-ul, — 

gem-9, geme-re, gom-tu*, — 

Yom-9, vome-re, vom-ul, vomi-tum, 



to roar, rage, 
to groan, 
to vomit. 



al-o, 



ale-re, 



al-nl, 



al-tuxn(ali-tnm), to nourish. 
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LIST OF THE MOST IMPORTANT VERBS. 



col-fl, eole-re, 


ool-nl, 


cul-tum* 


to cultivate. 


con-tin-G. -cine-re, 
So oocinflre, praeeinere. 


-ein-nl, 


— 


to sing together. 


c&n-snl-O, eSn-sule-re, 


cQn-ful-nl, 


con-iul-tum, 


to consult. 


mol-G, mole-re, 


mol-ul, 


moli-tnm, 


to grind. 


ooctil-S, oecule-re, 


occul-ui, 


oecal-tam, 


to conceal. 


plns-5, plnse-re, 
sn; pinsum, plstum. 


plni-ui, 


pXnsi-tum, 


to pound. 


scr o p sere-re, 

Common in compounds : as, 


(ser-tum), to string (put). 

deeerd*, deeerere, desenil, desertnm, to desert. 


itert-S, iterte-re, 


stert-ul, 


— 


to snore. 


strep-fr; ftrepe-re, 


strep-Hi, 


(strepi-tam), 


to make a din. 


tei-fi, texe-re, 


tex-ul, 


tex-tnm, 


to weave. 


Irregular are : 








met-5, mete-re, 


mess-nl, 


mes-sam, 


to mow. 


vol-& l vel-le, 


vol-al, 


— 


to wish. 



geni-tum, 



to beget. 



— frt-sum, free-torn, to gnash. 



** nolo, mSld* ; see 174. 

i'fi Reduplicated class : 
gl-gn-aojEW), gl-gue-re, gen-nl, 

(c) The Nasal class : 

frend-0, frende-re, 

A\aa ta the form frende-8, frend6-re. 

ac-camb-D, -onmbo-re, -eub-nl, -oubi-tum, to lie down. 

So ixteu the compounds eon-, dis-, in- ; but re-eumbo* lacks the Supine. 

ex -eel 1-0, -eelle-re, (cell-ul), (eel-sus), to surpass. 

rsnt pei cellere, to beat down, has Pf. por-eull, Sup. per-onlsum, 

idt Inchoative class : 

diapese-5, dispeece-re, dispeee-nl, — to let loose. 

Ba compescere, to check. i 

A large number of verbs are formed from verbs of the second con- 
jugation, or from substantives or adjectives, and take Pf. in -ul; as, 



G0-&1&BG-O, 
See 157, tL 


-aleaoe-re, 


-al-nl, 


-ali-tnm, 


to grow together. 


G-vfinesc fl\ 


-vftneece-re, 


-vftn-nl, 


— 


to disappear. 


eon-v&l&ac^, 


-valeece-re, 


-val-ui, 


-▼ali-tnm, 


to get well. 


in-gemisc-^ 
nStfiflC-fl, 


•gemlsee-re, 
nOteece-re, 


-gem-ul, 
nOt-ui, 


— 


to sigh. 

to become known. 


in-Galese-a, 


-calesce-re, 


-cal-ul, 


— 


to get warm. 


(e) 1-ciass 


; 








rapi-i>, 

cor-ripio. 


rape-re, 
-ripe-re, 


rap-nl, 
-rip-ul, 


rap-turn, 
-rep-turn, 


to snatch, 
to seize. 



So other compounds. 



DEPONENTS. 
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Fourth Conjugation. 

Type : audi-O, audi-re, audi-vi, audX-tum. 

159. Irregular in Supine is : 
sepeli-O, iepell-re, sepell-vl, 



sepul-tum, to bury. 



160. 



Perfect : -ul ; Supine : -turn. 



amici-5, 


amicl-re, 


amie-ul (ami-xl), amic-tum, 


to clothe. 


aperi-5, 


aperl-re, 


apor-ul, 




apor-tum, 


to open. 


operi-8, 


operl-re, 


oper-ul, 




oper-tum, 


to cover tip. 


wU-C, 


•all-re, 


sal-ul, 




sal-turn, 


to loop. 


161. 


Perfect: -•!; Si 


jpine 


: -turn, -sum. 




saepi-5, 


saepl-re, 


faep-sX, 




•acp-tum, 


to hedge in. 


sanci-5, 


sancl-re, 


sftnxl, 




sanc-tum, 


to hallow. 


▼inoi-5, 


vincI-re, 


vinxl, 




vinc-tum, 


to bind. 


farci-9 (-ferci-5), farcl-re, 


far-il, 




far-turn, 


t0 8tuff. 


fulei-5, 


fulcl-re, 


ful-al, 




ful-tum, 


to prop. 


sarci-5, 


sard-re, 


sar-sl, 




sar-tum, 


to patch. 


senti-5, 


sentl-re, 


iSn-sf, 




sen-sum, 


to/eel. 


hauri-5, 


haurl-re, 


hau-sl, 




haus-tum, 


to drain. 


Vbbg., A. 


iv., 388, has nausurus. 








162. 


Perfect: -I; 


Supine : -torn. 




com-peri-$, 


corn-perl- 


re, oom-por-I, 


com-per-tum, to find ou 


re-peri-5, 


re-perl-rc 


>, rep-per-I, 


re-per-tum, to find. 



See the simple verb parere, 153. 
veui-5, venl-re, 



vfln-I, 



▼en-turn, to come. 



DEPONENTS. 

163. The majority of the deponent verbs belong to the first conju- 
gation. In many instances they have parallel active forms in early or 
in late Latin. A few of the principal verbs are as follows : 

In theirs* conjugation. 



arbitr-or, 


arbitrft-rl, 


arbitrft-tus sum, 


to think. 


comit-or, 


comitff-rl, 


oomitft-tus sum, 


to accompany. 


cunct-or, 


cuncU-rl, 


cunctft-tus sum, 


to delay. 


(for), 


ftt-rl, 


fS-tua sum, 


to speak. 


See 176, 8. 
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DEPONENTS. 




apln-ar, 


oplnft-rl, 


opfni-tui nun, 


to think. 


tut-or, 


tfttt-rl, 


ttltft-tus turn, 


to protect. 


vag-or, 


vagft-ri, 


vags>tus f urn, 


to wander. 


Toner-or, 


venerfc-ri, 


venerS-tus nun 


i to reverence. 


164, In the second conjugation : 




offfrlltft-ar, 


£ate-rl, 
con-nt8-rI, 


fas-sus ram, to confess. 
eon-fes-sus f tun, to confess. 


Jice-or, 


lic0-rl, 


liei-tm nun, 


to bid {at a sale). 


mere-or, merS-rl, meri-tus • am, to deserve. 
Etfpt < iullj in the phrases mererl bene dfi aliquO, to deserve well of any one. 


misere-or, 


miser B-rl, 


miseri-tus tarn, 


to pity. 


pollioe-or, 


pollic6-ri, 


polliei-tus i am, 


to promise. 


re-or T rB-rl, 
I'r, j'urti Active is wanting. 


ra-ttu sum, 


to think. 


tue-or, 


tuS-rl, 


tui-tus (tutus) sum, to protect. 


ver^-or, 


verfi-rl, 


veri-tus mm, 


to fear. 


165. In the third conjugation : 




ad-iplsc-or, 


ad-iplsc-l, 


ad-ep-tus nun, 


to get. 


am*plect-or, am-plect-I, 
p i i Ike compounds compleotor 


am-plex-tu ram, 
, oireiunpleetor. 


to twine round, embrace. 


com-min-lso-or, 


com-min-Iso-I 


, oom-men-tus • am, 


to think up, devise. 


eipflrg-lBO-OT, 


ex-perg-Isc-I, 


ex-per-rfo-tus i am, 


to (right one's self up,) 
awake. 


fung-or, 


fang-I, 


func-tus sum, 


to discharge. 


fru-or lEragv-), 


fru-I, 


frae-tat • am, 


to enjoy. 


gradi-qr, 
ag-gredi-or, 


grad-I, 
ag-gred-I, 


gres-sus i am, 
ag-gres-sus lam, 


to step, 
to attack. 


lib-ar, 


l*b-I, 


lftp-sus i am, 


to glide. 


loqu-or, 


loqu-I, 


locfi-tus tarn, 


to speak. 


mori-or, 


mor-I, 


mor-tu-us sum, 


to die. 


nanofsc-or, 


nanc-Isc-I, 


nac-tus (nanc-tai) tarn, to get. 


nasc-ar I gn£-), natc-I, 

i-'nr i-iirL n&sciturus. 


nft-tussum, 


to be born. 


nlt-or, 


nlt-l, 


j nl-stu (nlx-us) tarn, [ 
1 nl-sftrus, ) 


to stay one's self on. 


ob4ly-Uc*or, 


ob-llv-lsc-l, 


ob-11-tus sum, 


toforget. 


paq-iBc-or, pac-Isc-I, 

s., p an gB (150). 


pac-tus f am (pepigl), 


to drive (a bargain). 


pat i- or, 
per-pcti-or, 


pat-I, 
per-pet-i, 


pas-sus i am, 
per-pes-s us sum, 


to suffer. 

to endure to the end. 


pro*fic-l*q-or, 


pro-flc-Isc-I, 


pro-feo-tus sum, 


to {get forward) set out. 


quer-or, 


quer-I, 


ques-tus sum, 


to complain. 


sequ-or, 


sequ-I, 


secu-tus sum, 


to follow. 


ulo-Iie-or, 


ulc-Isc-I, 


ul-tus sum, 


to avenge. 



8EMI-DEP0NENTS. 
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tlt-or, 

veh-or, 

veso-or, 



ftt-I, 

veh-I, 

vesc-i, 



n-snssum, 
vee-tns mm, 



to (wagon) ride, 
tofeed. 



166. In the fourth conjugation : 



Mean-mi ram, 



assenti-or, assentl-rl, 

com-peri-or, comperl-rl, — 

Occasionally for comperiO, comperXre, 
■nm, to try, is regularly deponent 



to assent, 
to find out. 
Bat exporter, experlrl, expertns 



largi-or, 


largl-rl, 


largl-tns snm, 


to bestow. 


menti-or, 


mentl-rl, 


mentl-tns sum, 


to lit. 


mfiti-or, 


mfitl-rl, 


men-ins turn, 


to measure. 


Ordi-or, 


ordl-rl, 


dr-snssnm, 


to begin. 


ori-or, 


orl-rl, 


or-tns nun, 


to arise. 


parti-or, 


partl-rl, 


partl-tns snm, 


to share. 


poti-or, 


potl-rf, 


potl-tns snm, 


to get possession qf. 


ptLni-or, 


ptlnl-rl, 


pttal-tns sum, 


to punish. 


aorti-or, 


sortl-rl, 


•ortl-ttu earn, 


to cast lots. 



SEMI-DEPONENTS. 
167. i. A few verbs form the Perfect forms only as deponents : 



ande-0, 


and6-re, 


an-sns sum, 


to dare. 


fld-5, 


fide-re, 


fl-sua earn, 


to trust. 


gaude-0, 


gande*-re, 


gftv-Isns snm, 


to rejoice. 


sole-O, 


sole-re, 


sol-itns sum, 


to be wont. 



2. The reverse usage is found in : 

re~vert-or, re-vert-I, re-vert-I, to turn back. 

So also dSvertl, bat without Pf. Part Eeventll is also used actively, but rever- 
•ne ram for revert! is post-classic. 

See also aisentior, etc., 166. 

Notes.— 1. Some active verbs have a Perfect Participle passive with active mean- 
ing, as : cSnStni, one who has dined, from cenare, to dine ; prftnsns, having break- 
fasted, from prandeO, I breakfast ; pdtns, drunken, from potd", Idtink ; inrfttns, 
having taken the oath, sworn, from ittrO, I swear ; coninrfitns, a conspirator, from 
eonillrD, I conspire. Many such are need purely as Adjectives : conslderfttns, cir- 
cumspect, from eOnilder 9 ; cantos, wary, from caveO, I beware. 

2. The Perfect Participle of many deponent Verbs has both active and passive mean, 
ing : adeptns (adipboor), having acquired, or being acquired; comitfitns (comitor, 
I accompany); eflfctns (effor, I speak out) ; expertns (experior, I try); exsecrfitns 
(exeecroT, I curse) ; imitftns (imitor, I copy) ; meritns (mereor, I deserve) ; opl- 
nfttns, necopMtus (oplnor, I think) ; pactns (paclscor, 7 contract) ; partftns 
(partior, I distribute) ; sortltns (sortior, least lots) ; tneor, I protect ; tfitns, safe. 

For others, see the list of deponents. 
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IRREGULAR VERBS. 



IRREGULAR VERBS. 

(168) 169. Irregular in the conjugation of the Present 
stem : 

i. ori-or, ori-ri, or-tus sum, to arise. 

The Pr. Indie, is usually formed according to the third conjuga- 
tion ; the Impf. Subjv. always orerer ; but the Put. Part, is oritflrua. 
The compounds follow the same usage except adorlri, to rise up at, 
attack, which follows the fourth conjugation. 

2. i-re, to go. 
The stem is i, which, before a, o, u, becomes e. 



INDICATIVE 

J go. 
Preb. Sg.— i. e-3, 

2. I-f, 



Prin. Parts : eO, Ire, IvI, (il), itum. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 



Impf. 
Fut. 
Pbrf. 
Plupf. 
Fut. Pf. 

Sg.— 2. 

3- 

PL.— 2. 

3- 



i* be going. 
Pl. — I-mus, Sg. — ea-m, Pl.— eft-mui, 

I-tia, efi-i, efi-tis, 

eu-nt. ea-t, ea-nt. 

I-re-m, I were going. 

I-v-eri-m (i-eri-m). 
I-v-ine-m (i-isse-m, I-sie-m). 



3- i-t, 

I-ba-m, I went. 
I-b-o, I shall go. 
I-v-I (i-I), I have gone. 
I-v-era-m (i-era-m), I had gone. 
I-v-er-5 (i-er-5), I shall have gone. 



1-te, 



go thou. 



go ye. 



IMPERATIVE. 



I-t5, 
I-W, 
I-tWe, 
eu-ntfl, 



thou Shalt go. 
he shall go. 
ye shall go. 
they shall go. 



INFINITIVE. 
Pres. l-re. 

Fut. i-ttlr-um [esse 
Perf. I-v-isse (!-■••). 

GERUND. 
eu-nd-I, etc. 



PARTICIPLES. 
iC-ns (G. eu-nt-ls). 
Fut. i-tttr-us. 

SUPINE, 
i-tnm, to go. 



Remarks. — 1. Like the simple verb are inflected most of the com- 
pounds, except in the Perfect system, where i-I is the regular form (see 
131, 2). V6n-e0, 1 am for sale, and per-eO, I perish, serve as passives to 
v8n-d5, I sell, and per-d5, / destroy. Amb-i3, I solicit, follows the 
fourth conjugation throughout. 
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2. The passive of the simple verb is found only in the impersonal 
forms Itar, IbStar, itnm est, Xrl (in combination with the Supine). But 
compounds with transitive force are conjugated regularly ; so, prae- 
ter-eO forms praeter-eor, -nil, -Itur, -Imnr, -lminl, -euntor, Ibar, etc., -itus 
mm, eram, ert, -eunter, -Itor, -n*I, -eundus. 

3. qui-re, to be able ; nequi-re, to be unable. 

170. («) qu«-0, lam able, is found in the following forms, of which 
those in parenthesis are unclassical, occurring in early and late Latin 
and the poets ; Cjssar uses no form of qucG. 

Pr. Indic. que-0, (quit), (quit), qulmui , (qnltii), queunt. Pb. Subjy. queam, 
queia, queat, quefimui, quefitif, queant. Impf. (qulbam), (qulrem). Put! 
(quIbG). Pr. qulvi, etc.; qulverim, etc. Plupf. qulveram, etc.; qulviuem, 
etc. Put. Pf. qulverQ, etc. Pr. Inf. quire. Pf. quIviiM. Part, quitoi. 

(b) neque-8, 1 am unable, has the same forms, all of which seem to 
be classic exceptimg the Future Indicative, which is not cited. 

4. fer-re, to bear. 

171. The endings beginning with t, s, and r are added 
directly to the root (132). Some parts are supplied by tul- 
(tol-, tla-). 

Prin. Parts : fort, ferre, tull, lStuxn. 

ACTIVE. 
INDICATTVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Prbs. I bear. I be bearing. 

So. — 1. fer-5, Pl. — fer-i-mui, So. — fera-m, Pl. — ferS-mui,* 

2. fer-s, fer-tis, ferft-i, ferft-tis, 

3. fer-t, fer-u-nt, fera-t, fera-nt. 

Impf. ferS-ba-m, j. moos bearing. fer-re-m, 1 were bearing. 

Put. fera-m, 1 shall bear. 

Pbrf. tul-I, I have borne. tul-eri-m. 

Plupf. tul-era-m. tul-iise-m. 

Put. Pf. tul-er-G. 

IMPERATIVE. 

So. — 2. fer, bear thou. fer-t5, thou shalt bear. 

3. fer-tO, he shall bear. 

Pl.- s -2. fer-te, bear ye. fer-tOte, ye shall bear. 

3. fer-u-nt0, they shall bear. 
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INFINITIVE. 
Prbs. fer-re. 
Fut. lfi-tttr-um [ewe]. 
Pbrf. tul-isse. 

GERUND. 
fere-nd-I, etc. 

PASSIVE. 
INDICATIVE. 
lam borne. 
Fks*. Sg. — i. fer-o-r, Pl.— feri-mur, 

2. fer-ris, feri-minl, 

3. fer-tnr, fern-ntur. 



PARTICIPLES. 
Prbs. ferS-m, bearing. 
Fut. lfi-tttr-ui. 



SUPINE, 
lft-tnm, lft-tll. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 
I be borne. 
-fera-r, Pl. — ferS-mur, 
ferfi-ris, ferS-minl, 

ferS-tnr, fera-ntnr. 



So. 



Iati*r. 


ferS-ba-r, 


Fut. 


fera-r. 


Pbrf, 


lftVtufl ram. 


Purrr, 


lfi-tufl eram. 


Ftjt. Pf. 


lft-tua erO. 



fer-re-r. 

lfi-tus 11 
lft-txu 



IMPERATIVE. 
So. — 2. fer-re, be thou borne, fer-tor, thou shalt be borne. 

3, fer-tor, he shall be borne. 

Pl. — 2. feri-minl, be ye borne. 

3* fern-ntor, they shall be borne. 





INFINITIVE. 




PARTICIPLE 




PRE9. 


fer-rl, to be borne. Pbrf. lft-t-ue, -a, -nm, borne. 


Fttt. 


lfi-tumlrl. 




GERUNDIVE 




Ti&F. 


lfi-tnm eiee, to have been borne. 


fere-nd-ui. 








COMPOUNDS. 






af-fer-B, 


af-fer-re, 


at-tnl-I, 


al-l£-tum, 


to bear to. 


aTi-fer-G, 


au-fer-re, 


abs-tul-I, 


ab-lfi-tum, 


to bear away. 


cfln-fer-fl, 


con-fer-re, 


con-tul-I, 


col-lft-tum, 


to collect. 


dif-far-0, 


dif-fer-re, 


dis-tul-I, 


dl-lS-tum, 


to put off. 


ef-fer-a, 


ef-fer-re, 


ex-tul-I, 


6-lft-tnm, 


to carry out. 


of.fer-5, 


of-fer-re, 


ob-tul-I, 


ob-lfi-tnm, 


to offer. 



Remarks. — 1. The Pf . tull was originally reduplicated te-tnll. Traces 
of this are seen in rettull. 

2. Siif-ferB, I undergo, has the Pf . sus-tin-ul, because ras-tul-I, rab-lft- 
ttun have been appropriated to toll-0. 



IRBEGULAB VBBBS. 
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5. ede-re, to eat. 

172. In certain forms the endings beginning with s, t, 
and r are added directly to the root (132) ; d before 8 (r) is 
dropped or assimilated (as as) and before t becomes s. 
Pbin. Parts : ed9, edere (Sue), MI, Snun. 



INDICATIVE. 

I eat. 
Sg. — 1. ed-5, Pl. — edi-mtu, 



ACTIVE. 
Present. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 



2. edi-s, 8-8, 

3. edi-t, enrt, 

Ixpf. ede-ba-m, 

Fut. eda-m. 

Perf. ed-I, 

Pltjff. 9-dera-m. 
Fut. Pf. ed-er-O. 



I be eating. 
So.— eda-m, Pl. — edi-mus, 
edi-tis, fe-tii, edft-s, edft-tis, 

edu-nt eda-t, eda-nt. 

late. ede-re-m, fe-se-m, I were eating. 

Sd-eri-m. 
6d-isse-m. 



So. — 2. ede, 6s, 

Pi*. — 2. edi-te, fe-to, eat ye. 

3. 

INFINITIVE. 
Pres. ede-re, fe-se, to eat. 
Fut. fe-tlr-um esse. 
Perf. ed-iase. 

GEBUND. 
ede-nd-I, etc. 



IMPERATIVE. 
eat thou. edi-t0, fe-to", 



edi-tt, fe-te, 



thou shall eat. 
he shall eat. 



edi-ttte, fe-tfte, ye shall eat. 
edu-ntt, they shall eat. 

PARTICIPLE. 
Pres. (edB-ns). 
Fut. fe-ttr-iis. 

SUPINE, 
fe-um, fe-fi. 



PASSIVE. 
In the passive voice the only peculiarities are as follows : Pr. Indie. 
Sing. Third, editor and fetor. Impf. Subjv. Sing. Third, ederetnr and 
fesetnr. The Pf. Part, is feus and the Gerundive edendus. 

6. fie-rl, to become. 

173. Fl-6" is conjugated in the Present, Imperfect, and Future, 
according to the fourth conjugation, but in the Subjunctive Imperfect 
and in the Infinitive the stem is increased by e ; thus, fi-e-rem, 7" were 
becoming ; fl-e-rl, to become. In these forms the i is short, but else- 
where it is long even before another vowel. 
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IRREGULAR VERBS. 



Thn Infinitive ends in -rl, and the whole Verb in the Present-stem 
is treated as the Passive to faciO, I make. The rest of the Passive is 
formed regularly from faciO. 

Prin. Parts : flO, fieri, factus inn, 



ACTIVE. 




PASSIVE. 


Pkb*. faci-5, 


I make. 


INDIC. 


fl-5, I am made, I become. 
fl-s, fi-t (fl-mui, ft-tis), fl-u-nt. 


liti-r. faci-S-bam, I made. 




fl-a-ba-m, I was made, I became. 


Fut. fad-am, 


I shall make. 


fl-a-m, l8hall be made (become). 


Pkrp. fad. 






fac-tus nun, 


Fluff, fte-era-m. 






fac-tus eram. 


Pot, Yw, fBc-er-o\ 






fac-tus erO. 






SUBJV. 


fl-a-m, fl-ft-s, fl-a-t, etc. 


etc. 






fi-e-re-m, fl-e-r*-s, etc. 



IMPERATIVE. 

TO, (ft-w). 

(fl-tt). 



INFINITIVE. 
Prbs. fie-rl. 

Pert, fae-tum esse, to have become. 
Fut. fd-tflr-nm em or tort. 
Fvt. Pr. fee-turn fore. 



Remark. — The compounds of faoiO with Prepositions change the a 
of the .-tem into i, and form the Passive in classical Latin regularly 
from the same stem : perfidO, I achieve, Pass, perncior; interneiO, 
Pass, iuterfidor, lam destroyed. When compounded with words other 
than prepositions, facio* retains its a, and uses fW as its Passive : 

patefadO, Hay open, Pass. patefiO ; calefadQ, I warm, Pass. calefffi. 

For the accent, see 15, 2, R. 2. 

174, 7. vel-le, to be willing. 

nolle, to be unwilling ; malle, to be willing rather. 
Fine, Parts : volG, velle, volul; nolo, nolle, nOluI ; milO, malle, milnL 







INDICATIVE. 




Pre?. 


vol5, 


nolo, 


malO, 




vis, 


non vis, 


mavli, 




vnlt, 


non vult, 


mavult, 




volumus, 


nolumus, 


malumus, 




vnltis, 


non vnltis, 


mavultis, 




volant. 


nolunt. 


malunt. 


Iwrp. 


volBbam, 


nolfibam, 


mftlfibam. 


Ft"T t 


volam, 


nOlam, 


milam, 




voles, etc. 


noles, etc. 


males, etc. 
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PZRF. 


volut. 




nOluI, 


mftlut, etc. 


Plupp. 


▼olueram, 




ndlueram, 


mftlueram, etc. 


Put. Pf. 


votaerQ, 




nOluerO, 


mftluerO, etc. 






SUBJUNCTIVE. 




Preb. 


velim, 




nfflim, 


mfflim, 




veils, 




nOUi, 


mills, 




velit, 




nOlit, 


mftlit, 




vellmtu, 




nOUmtu, 


mfillmui, 




veUtii, 




nOUtii, 


mfilltis, 




velint. 




nOlint. 


mftlint. 


Impf. 


vellem, 




nOllem, 


mUlem. 


Pebf. 


voluerim, 




nfluerim, 


mftluerim, etc 


Pluff. 


voluisiem, 




nOluissem, 


mfilniuem, etc. 


MPV. 


[fac veils], 


Sg. 


— nOU, nOUtO. 








Pl.- 


— nollte, nfflltCte, 


nOluntO. 


INP. Pb. 


velle, 




n511e, 


mSUe. 


Pf. 


volnisse, 




nOlnisse, 


mftlnisse. 


PAKT. 


voltoi, 




nOlSns. 





175. 



DEFECTIVE VERBS. 



i. aid, I say aye. 

INDIC. Pbbs. Sg.— i. SiO, 2. ail, 3. ait, Pl.— 3. Siunt. 
Impf. Sifibam, etc. 

• Pbrf. 3. ait. 

SUBJV. Pbbs. Sg.— 2. SiSs, 3. Siat, 3. Siant. 

PABT. Sieni (as adj.), affirmative. impv. al. 



2. inquam, I say, quoth I. 

INDIC. Prbs. Sg. — 1. inquam, 2. inqnis, 3. inquit. 

Pl. — 1. inquimui, 2. inquitis, 3. inqniunt. 

Impf. Sg. — 3. inquiSbat. 

Fut. Sg. — 2. inquife, 3. inquiet. 

Psrf. Sg. — 1. inquil, 2. inqulstl, 3. inquit. 

IMPV. inque, inqnitO. 
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3. fi-ri, to speak. 

iNBie. Pkk^ UXvct. Fut. f&bor, f&bitnr. Pebf. ffctus ram, etc. IMPV. firs. 
PART. Pre*, fSni, fantis, fonti, lantern. GER. fandl, fandB. SUP. flttfl- 

4. have-re (ave-re), salve-re. 

IMPV. have, salve, salvebis, hail tTiou ! 

havWO, salvfiW. 

havete, salvete, hail ye ! 

INF. havere, salvBre. 

Corresponding to these are the forms of valSre, viz.: valS, valtfte, 
valSre, farewell. 

5. coepi, memini, odi, novi. 

In use only in the Perfect-stem are coepi, I have begun, which serves 
as a Perfect to incipiO, and memini, I remember, Odi, / Aate, novl (from 
hDbcS, see 131, 3, 157, d), I know, am aware, cOnsueVl (f rom oonsaOseO), I 
urn wont, 'which have the force of Presents. 

a* IX Die. coepi, 1 have begun. SUBJV. ooeperim. 
coeperam. coepisaem. 

coeperfl. INF. coepisse, to have begun. 

Passive forms coeptns sum, etc., occur with the same meaning in 
combination with a Passive Infinitive. See 423, a. 3. 

k INDIC. memini I remember. SUBJV. meminerim. 

memineram. memixiistem. 

memiuerO. INF. meminisse, to remember. 

IMpv. So. — memento. Pl. — mementOte. 

e. iNDic. 8di, I hate. SUBJV. Oderim. 

Oderam, Odissem. 

5der5. INF. Odisse, to hate. 
FCT,PART. Ortrus. 

Note,— For tlw Passive the phrase odiO esse is used. 

d* DfDlC. navl. SUBJV. nOverim (nOrim). 

nBveram (nOram). nOvissem (nOssem). 

noverO (nOrO). inf. nOvisse (nOsse), to know. 

6. cedo, quaeso. 

Other defective forms are : 

Su.— cedo, give I (old Impv.) Pl. — cette. 
INDIC. Puss. qnaesO, please (i. e., I seek, beg), qnaesnmns. 
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FORMATION OF WORDS. 

176. By the formation of words is meant the way in which 
stems are made of roots, new stems of old, and in which 
words are compounded. 

177. All roots of the Latin language are probably mono- 
syllabic. They can be ascertained only by scientific analysis. 

The difference between Root and Stem has been set forth in 25, nn. 
Sometimes the Stem is the same as the Root ; so especially in the Root 
Verbs (132). But it is usually different. 

178. Words are either simple or compound. 

A simple word is one that is formed from a single root : 
sol, sun; stare, stand, stay. 

A compound word is one that is made up of two or more 
roots : sol-stiti-um, sun-staying, solstice. 

A.— Simple Words, 

179. Simple words are partly primitive, partly derivative 
or secondary. 

i. Primitive words come from the root, and as this usually appears 
in the simplest form of the verb-stem, primitive words are called 
verbals : scrlb-a (scrlbfl, Iivrite), scribe. 

2. Derivative words are formed from a noun-stem ; hence called 
denominatives : vetut-tfis, age, from votes- (N. vetui), old. 

180. Substantives are generally formed by means of a suf- 
fix. A suffix is an addition to a stem, and serves to define its 
meaning or show its relations. So from the verbal stem scrib- 
(wribdflwrite) comes scrip-tor, writ-er; scnp~ti6(n) t writ-ing. 

Suffixes are either primary or secondary. A primary suffix is one 
added to a root (or verb stem) to form primitive words. A secondary 
suffix is one used in the formation of derivative words. Thus, -tor in 
•crip-tor is a primary suffix ; -tfis in vetus-tfis is secondary. 

181. FORMATION OF SUBSTANTIVES. 

The suffixes, as applied to various roots, have often special func- 
tions, and form words of definite meaning. The most important are 
as follows : 
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1. Agency h indicated by 

-tor? -4He (X. tor, trlx) : amfi-tor, lover; vio-trfx, conqueress; 
-oh (N. 5j G. ftnia): com-bib-0 (fellow-drinker), boon companion ; 
~o, -a. (N. -ui, -a): ierv-oe, slave; scrlb-a, scribe, occasionally ; 
~'~m<^ -oh a (N. onu-i, -Ona): col-flnu-s, settler; 
~{i)t (N. e*, ( r. itis) : mfl-es, soldier , and a few others. 

2. Action, Activity, and Event are indicated by 
a. -tti (N. tn*, m-i, G. -Hi): ad-ven-tus, arrival; 
-tr$-na (N. trlna): doc- trlna, instruction; 
-in-a (N, fna): rap-Ina, rapine; 

-men (5. man, G. min-is): fig-men, train; 

-menfo (N\ men turn): tor-mentu-m, torture; 

-e-tti (eft ft): loqu-ela, speech; quer-Cla, complaint; 

-einio (N. -n-m) : latrO-einin-m, highway robbery ; 

-tu onto, -monia : queri-mOnia, complaint; teati-moiiiu-m, testi- 
mony. 

Ik Abstracts, Masculine : -os (N. -or, G. -Cr-ie): ang-or, anguish. 

Feminine : -mi (N. d5, g5, G. in-ia) : imfi-gO, image; cnp-I-d5, desire; 

-in ; audfic-ia, boldness; 

-imt> (S. ifij \ leg-iB, legion ; 

-tia : avfiri-tia, avarice ; collateral are some with Nom. in -ties, as 
dfiri-tiSf, hardness; 

-ft oh (X. till, eiB): amb-i-tiC, ambition ; cftn-fEL-uB, confusion; 

-tat (N. ts») : aequ&li-tfis, equality; 

-turn : pis-tflra, painting ; 

-tlif- (S. toa, ins) : inven-tfis, youth ; 

-fit (-mi) (X< tu-a, an-a) : a8n-ena, perception ; 

-tuifan (H. Wd-5, G. -inia) : aegri-tlldB, sickness of heart. 

Neuter ; -Ho (N. tiu-m) : servi-tiu-m, bondage. 

3. An Artisan or Trode«ma7i is indicated by 
-rTWo (X. firiu-a) : argent-firiu-i, money changer. 

4. The Trade is indicated by 

-aria : argent-aria, silver mine, bank. 

5. The Locality of the work (or trade) is indicated by 
-art o (N. aria-m) : eemin-lriiim, seed-plot ; 

-8nio (N. 5niu-m) : fuU-flniu-m, fuller's shop ; 
-ina : ofi&e-Ina, workshop ; 

-cro f -frttto (N. -eni-m, -coln-m) : lavfi-cru-m, bath ; 
-fritta* -trlna (N. trlna, trlnu-m): ill-trlna, shoemaker's shop; 
pla-trlmi-m, mill. 

6. Instrument and Means are indicated by 

-&*»o, -bra (N. bra, bru-m) : U-bra, balance; crl-bram, sieve; 
-cro f -culo (N. cm-m, culu-m) : ba-cnlu-m, walking stick ; 
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-lo, -la (N. -la, -lu-m): pi-la, pillar; tft-lu-m, weapon ; 
-ulo, -ula (N. ulu-a, ula, nlu-m) : cap-ulu-s, handle ; rig-ula, rw/e ; 
cing-ulu-m, girdle; 

-mento (N. mentu-m) : al-i-mentu-m, nourishment ; 

-tro, -tra (N. tea, tru-m) : fenes-tra, window; arfi-tru-m, plow. 

7. Relationship is indicated by 

-fer (N. ter, G. tr-ii) : pa-ter, father ; mi-ter, mother. 

8. Condition or Relation by 

-ma ; dlsdpl-Ina, discipline ; medic-Ina, medicine. 

9. Function is indicated by 
-tura (sura) : cul-tfira, cultivation. 

10. Q#Sce is indicated by 

-atu (N. Stui, G. SttU) : oSniul-fitus, consulship ; 
-tura (-sura) : dictS-tttra, dictatorship. 

11. Dense Growths are indicated by 
-eto (N. etu-m) : murt-etu-m, myrtle grove ; 
-to (N. tu-m) : virgul-tu-m, brushwood. 

12. Diminutives are indicated by 

-lo, -la (N. lu-i, ete.), before which a liquid is assimilated : (ager), 
agel-lu-i, little field; (coron-a), corol-la, chaplet ; 

-olo 9 -ulo : olo after e, i, v, otherwise -ulo (N. olu-s, ola, ulu-s, ula) : 
(alve-us), alve-olu-i, little hollow ; (flli-a), ffli-ola, little daughter ; 

-culo, -cula (N. culu-s, etc.), after e, i, u, and consonant stems : 
(■pSs), spS-cula, slight hope; (versu-s), Yeni-culu-i, versicle ; (homo 1 , 
homin-), homun-culu-i, manikin ; (cor, cord-)) cor-culu-m, dear heart. 

182. FORMATION OF ADJECTIVES. 

The significance of the most important adjective suffixes, which are 
often identical with the substantive suffixes, are as follows : 

1. Action is indicated by 

-bundo, -bunda : onnotS-bnndu-f , lingering ; 

-ulo, -ula (repeated action) : cr6d-ulu-i, quick to believe ; 

-bill (passive action) ; amfi-bili-s, lovable. 

2. Capacity and Inclination are indicated by 
-cundo 9 -cunda : ft-cundu-i, of ready speech. 

-Hi (passive capacity) : ag-ili-s, movable ; doc-ili-s, teachable. 

The Capacity Mid' Resulting Condition by 

-tUi : duc-tili-s, ductile ; flc-tili-s, capable of being moulded, of clay. 

3. Tendency is indicated by 

-del (N. fix) : aud-fix, bold ; rap-ax, greedy. 
7 
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4. Likeness and Composition or Material are indicated by 
-aceo f -acea : arundin-Seeu-s, reedy ; cret-aceu-s, chalky ; 
-icio f -icia : later-idu-s, made of brick; 

-no, -ua: aeer-nu-s, of maple; 
-neo t ~nea : ae-neu-s, brazen, 

5, Belonging to is indicated by 

-io, -ia : imper&tOr-iu-s, belonging to a general; 
-ieio f -icia : aedll-iciu-s, belonging to an cedile; 
-ano, -ana: hum-finu-s, human; urb-anu-s, urbane, city. 

(1. Appurtenance and Medium are indicated by 

-tiro* -tica: aquft-ticn-s, aquatic; 

*tili : aquft-tili-s, aquatic ; plflmft-tili-s (embroidered) like feathers. 

7. Orf if in is indicated by. 

-to, -ia : Cornel-ia (lex), Corinth-iu-s ; 

-CitifK -ana, -ino, -\na : BOm-finu-s, Lat-inu-s. 

8. Time is indicated by 

-titto, -Una : crfis-tinu-i, of to-morrow; 
-tern*}} -terna: hes-ternu-s, of yesterday; 
-ttruty -urna: noct-urnu-s, by night ; 
-tint*, -Una: mfttu-tlnu-s, of early morning. 

9. Locality, where, whence, is indicated by 
-ia: G&Ui-a, Gaul; 

-flno: intes-tlnu-s, inner, intestine; 

-en&l : cire-ensi-s, from the circus; Sicili-Bnsi-s, Sicilian. 

10. Fullness is indicated by 

-&SO, -dsa : anim-osu-s, full of spirit; verb-osu-s, wordy ; 
-letttOf -lenta : sauguin-o-lentu-s, bloody. 

u. Descent and Relationship are indicated in Latin mainly by 
Grook adjectives, made by the addition of Greek suffixes to proper 
n nines (Patronymics). These suffixes are 

M. -itles (G. idae), F. -i* (G. idis), from Nominatives in us, or, 8s, 
m r 1 ■ 1 1 1 .v. < <led by a consonant : (Tantalus) Tantal-id6s, son of Tantalus; 
Tan Ul-ia, daughter of Tantalus ; (Pelops) Pelopidee. 

M -Idea (G. Idae), F. -eis (G. Bidis), from Nominatives in -eus: 
(Theseus) Thes-ldes, Theseis. 

VL -titles (G. adae), F. -eis (G. eidis), from Nominatives in ffs (G. 
ae) and -03 (G. ae) : (Aeneas) Aene-ades. 

M, -fades (G. iadae), F. -las (G. iadis), from Nominatives in ius, 
6a, 6n, 1 (Lfiertes) LSert-iades. 

F. -ine, from Nominatives in -us and -eus : (Neptunus) Neptun-InB. 

F. -i*>tiP 9 from Nominatives in ius : (Acrisius) AcrisiOnB. 
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T2. Diminutive adjectives are formed by the same suffixes as 
diminutive substantives (181, 12) : albxu, white, albu-lui, whitish ; miter, 
wretched^ mis-ellus, poor (little) ; fioer, sharp, ftcri-cnlu-s, somewhat sharp. 

183. SUBSTANTIVES WITHOUT SUFFIXES. 
(Root Substantives.) 

A few substantives are formed from roots without a suffix : 

1. With weak root : duo-t (dux), leader, from root duo, lead ; nec-f 
(nex), hilling, from root nee, kill. 

2. With strong root : llle-i (lux), light, from root lfie, light ; rflg-s 
(r§x), king, from root rig, rule. 

3. With reduplication : car-oer, jail ; mar-mor, marble ; mur-mur, 
murmur. 

(184-9)190. FORMATION OF VERBS. 

1. Primitives are confined to the Third Conjugation, to some forms 
of the Irregular verbs, and to some Inchoatives. The various stem- 
formations are shown in 133. 

2. Derivatives comprise the verbs of the First, Second, and Fourth 
Conjugations, and some verbs of the Third Conjugation. They are 
all (except the Inchoatives and the Meditatives) formed in the same 
way, but certain classes of these verbs have obtained special names 
according to their various meanings : 

The Causatives. The Frequentatives. 

The Desideratives. The Inchoatives. 

The Meditatives. 

191. A. Verlalia (derived from verb-stems) : 

1. Frequentatives or Intensives, denoting repeated or intense 
action. , These verbs end in -tare (sSre), -itare, -titSre (-sitfire), and 
follow the supine stem (perfect passive form). 

(a) cantare, sing ; compare canO (oantum) : oursSre, run to and fro ; 
compare eurrO (curium) : dormltare, be sleepy ; compare dermis (dorml- 
tnm) : puliare, beat; compare pellft (pulsum). 

(b) agitfire (age), nfedtfre (nfecO). 

(c) cantitare (cantare), cursitare (cursfire). 

2. Inchoatives indicate entrance upon an action. For their for- 
mation see 138, V. 

3. Desideratives denote desire or tendency. They are formed 
by means of the suffix -turiO (-iuriC) : feurXre (for ed-t), to be sharp-set 
for eating, hungry ; em-p-turlre, to be all agog for buying. 
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4. Causatives signify the effecting of the condition indicated by 
their original verb. They are found mainly in the Second Conjugation, 
and show usually a change in the stem-vowel. 

Change: cadere, fall, and caedere, fell; Uquere, melt (intr.), and 
liqufire, melt (trans.) ; neoftre, hill, and noeire, be death to. 

No change : fagere, ./fee, and tagfxt^put to flight; iaeere, throw, and 
iacire, (lie) thrown; pendere, (hang) weigh, and pendSre, hang (intr.). 

5. Meditatives : (verbs that look forward to an action). These 
end in -eiiere : aroeiiere, to summon ; eapenere, to catch at ; faoatsere, 
to do eagerly ; inoetiere, to enter ; laoeuere, to irritate (136, 3, b). 

192. B. Denominatives (derived from noun-stems) : 

1. These are most commonly found in the First Conjugation, even 
though the stem-vowel of the noun is i or u. 

(a) aoervfi-re, heap up (from aoervo-i) ; oorOnf-re, wreathe (oorOna) ; 
lev5-re, lighten (levi-s) ; nOminfi-re, name (nGmen, nOmin-ii). 

The Deponents signify condition, employment : andll£-rl, be maid 
(ancilla) ; aqu*-rt, be a drawer of water (aqua) ; ftri-rl, thieve (fur). 

(b) albS-re, be white (albu-s) ; flQrt-re, be in bloom (life, flOris) ; frondB-re, 
be in leaf (frOni, frondi-s) ; lfio6-re, be light (lux, lfte-ii). 

(c) argue-re (be bright, sharp), prove ; laede-re, hurt ; metue-re, be in 
fear (metu-s). 

(d) ctlitMl-re, guard (ctUtfe, ctUtod-ia) ; ftnl-re, end (flni-s) ; llnl-m, 
soften (l8ni-i) ; vesti-re, clothe (verti-s). 

2. Noteworthy are the Diminutives formed by the suffix -illire: 
•t-illftre, drop (it-illa) ; ieint-illare, sparkle (feint-ilia). Similar in func- 
tion but of different formation are puUu-lare, sprout (pul-lus) ; folic-Cre, 
punch (fodere, dig) ; albicare, whiten (albu-s). 

B.— Compound Words. 

193. 1. By composition words are so put together that a 
new word is made with a signification of its own. The 
second word is regularly the fundamental word, the first 
the modifier. 

2. Composition is either proper or improper. 

Noun. 

194. In Composition Improper there are either traces of con- 
struction or the first part is still inflected : 0-nOrmii = ex nOnni, out of 
all rule ; legislator, lawgiver; SeuStui-cOufultum, decree of the Senate. 

Many of these compounds have gradually become inflectional : dell- 
rui (dft-llra), crazy from fear; Sgregius (9-grege), distinguished (from 
the crowd) ; prMniul (for pro* oOusule) ; trium-vir (from trium virum), etc. 
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196. Composition Proper. — i. The first part of the compound may 
be a particle, as ne-fltr-iu-s, nefarious ; vO-iftnu-s, mad, out of one's 
sound senses : or a substantive. 

If it is a substantive — 

(a) The stems in -a, -o, -u regularly weaken these vowels into -i 
before the consonants of the second part, which i may vanish : oaui- 
dicus, pleader, lawyer (oauia) ; slgni-far, standard-bearer (slgnn-m) ; 
eorai-ger, horn-wearer (corntl) ; man-ceps (manu- and cap-), one who takes 
in hand, contractor. The i-stems retain i or drop it : Igni-vomti-s, fire- 
vomiting (Igni-s) ; nau-fragu-i, shipwrecked (nivi-s). 

(b) Vowel-stems drop their vowel before the vowel of the* second 
part : magn-anima-s, great-souled ; ttn-animu-s, of one mind. 

(c) Consonant-stems either drop their consonants or add i : homi- 
cld-a, manslayer (homin-); lapi-cld-a, stone-cutter (lapid-); mfitr-i-cid-a, 
mother-murderer, matricide. 

2. The second part of the composition is a substantive : tri-enn-iu-m, 
space of three years (annus) ; miwri-cor-s, tender-hearted (cor). 

When the second part ends in a vowel, it adapts itself, if an adjec- 
tive, to changes of gender, as flSvi-oomns, yellow-haired (coma, hair), 
but more often this final vowel becomes i and the adjective follows the 
third declension : ab-normi-s, abnormal (norma, norm). 

When the second part ends in a consonant, the last term usually 
undergoes no change : bi-dfin-s, two-pronged; simplex (sim-plec-s), simple. 

Signification of Nouns. 

196. Compound substantives and adjectives are divided according 
to their signification into two main classes' : Determinative and Pos- 



In Determinative compounds one of the terms is subordinate to the 
other. They fall into two classes : Attributive or Appositional, and 
Dependent. 

197. i- Attributive compounds. The first part is the attribute of 
the second. 

The first word is, (i) a substantive : Sli-pes, wing-foot(ed) ; (2) an ad- 
jective : mftgn-animus, great-hearted ; l&ti-fundinm, large estate ; (3) a 
numeral: bi-enni-um (i. e., spatium), space of two years. 

2. Dependent compounds. In these the second word is simply limited 
by the other, its signification not being altered. 

(a) The first word is : (1) an adjective : merl-difie (from medl-die* = 
medio die), mid-day ; (2) an adverb : bene-flcus (well-doing), beneficent ; 
male-Hens, evil-doing ; (3) a numeral : ter-geminug, triple ; (4) a par- 
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tide : dii-toiras, harsh-sounding ; per-magnua, very large ; in-dlgnm, 
unworthy ; (5) a verb-stem : horri-ficw, horrible (horror-stirring). 

(b) The first word gives a case relation, such as (1) the Accusative : 
armi-ger = arma gerSns, armor-bearer ; agri-cola = agrum colini {land- 
tiller), husbandman,; (2) the Genitive : ■ol-stitium = ifflii ftatiO (sun- 
staying), solstice; (3) the Locative : alifini-gena (born elsewhere), alien/ 
(4) the instrumental : tlbl-cen = tlbift cantos, flute-player. 

198. Possessive Compounds are adjectival only, and are so called 
because they imply the existence of a Subject possessing the quality 
indicated. 

The first term is, (1) a substantive : angui-manus, (having a) snake- 
hand (elephant) : (2) an adjective : flavi-oomus, (having) yellow hair ; 
(3) a numeral : bi-froni, (having) two front(s) ; (4) a particle : dis-oort, 
. discordant ; in-ert, inactive. 

Verb. 

199. In Composition Imp roper the verb is joined to a verb, 
substantive, or adverb. In Composition Proper the verb is 
combined with a preposition. 

200. 1. Composition Improper.— (a) Verb with verb: This only 
takes place when the second part of the compound is fadO or 115 (173, 
r.). The first part of the compound is regularly an intransitive of the 
second conjugation : cale-faciO, cale-fft, warm, am warmed. 

(b) Verb with substantive : anim-advertO = animum adverW, take 
notice; mantL-mittO, set free ; tUtl-capiO, acquire by use. 

(c) Verb with adverb : bone-dlcQ, bless ; male-dlcO, curse ; mfflB, ndIO 
(for mage (magia) voHJ, ne- volO), satia-faciO, satisfy. 

2. Composition Proper. — The verb combines with separable or in- 
separable prepositions. Compare 413, R. 3. 

(a) With inseparable prepositions : amb-10, go about ; am-pleetor, en- 
fold; an-helQ, draw deep breath, pant ; dif-ourr5, run apart; dir-imO, 
153 ; por-tendO, hold forth, portend ; red-dB, give back ; re-colrO, resolve ; 
•6-inngC, separate. 

(b) With separable prepositions : ab-eO, go away ; ad-eG, come up'; 
ante-cnrrO, run in advance; com-pOnO, put together; dS-eurrO, run down, 
finish a course; ex-c&dO, overstep; in-cltLdB, shut in; ob-dfLo0, draw 
over ; per-agrQ, wander through ; post-habeO, keep in the background ; 
prae-dlcO, foretell ; praeter-eO, pass by ; prfd-eO, go forth ; prae-videO, 
foresee; •VLb-iciG, put under ; subter-fugiO, flee from under ; ■uper-imn, 
remain over ; trfini-gredior, pass beyond. 



Syntax. 



201. Syntax treats of the formation and combination 
of sentences. 

A sentence is the expression of a thought (sententia) in 
words. 

Sentences are divided into simple and compound. 

A simple sentence is one in which the necessary parts 
occur but once. 

The necessary parts of the sentence are the subject and 
the predicate. 

The predicate is that which is said of the subject. 

The subject is that of which the predicate is said. 

LUna falget, the moon shines. 

LUna is the subject ; falget, the predicate. 

Remarks. — 1. The Interjection (16, r. 1) and the Vocative case (23, 
5) do not properly belong to the sentence, and therefore do not enter 
as elements into Syntax, except that the Vocative is subject to the 
laws of Concord. 

2. The Vocative differs from the Nominative in form in the second 
declension only, and even there the Nominative is sometimes used 
instead, especially in poetry and solemn prose. 

Almae Alius Mfiiae, H., 0., i. 2, 43 ; son of mild Maia ! 

Audi til, populus Albfinus, L., i. 24, 7 ; hear thou, people of Alba! 

is prefixed to give emphasis to the address : 

ffirmtae puer, nimium 11S crBde oolOrl, V., Ec. 2, 17 ; shapely boy ! 
trust not complexion all too much. 

SYNTAX OF THE SIMPLE SENTENCE. 

202. The most simple form of the sentence is the finite 
verb : su-m, / am ; doce-s, thou teachest ; scribi-t, he writes. 
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203. Subject. — The subject of the finite verb is in the 
Nominative Case. 

The use of the Nom. in Latin is the same as in English. 

Remark. — The subj. of the Infinitive is in the Accusative (343, 2). 

204. The subject may be a substantive or a pronoun, or 
some other word, phrase, or clause used as a substantive : 

Dene mundum gubernat, God steers the universe. 

Eg* rtff 68 tf* 61 ) [C-] ad Her., iv. 53, 66 ; I drove out Icings. 

Sapiens rte adversaa nOn timet, the sage does not fear adversity. 

VictI in seryitfitem rediguntur, the vanquished are reduced to slavery. 

Contendiste deoOram est, Ov., M., ix. 6; to hate struggled is Tumor- 
able. 

Remarks. — 1. Masculine and feminine adjectives, and participles, 
are often used as substantives : pauper**, the poor ; dlvites, the rich. 

This is very rare in the Nom. Sing., where the substantive should be 
expressed : vir pauper, a poor man ; mulier peregrlna, a foreign woman. 
So regularly, if a proper name is added ; Plat©, doetiieimus homo 1 , the 
learned Plato. 

2. Neuter adjectives and participles are freely employed as substan- 
tives in both numbers : medium, the midst; extremnm, the end; futtl- 
rnm, the future ; bonnm, good ; bona, blessings , possessions ; malum, 
evil ; mala, misfortunes. 

3. Adjectives of the Second Declension are sometimes used as neuter 
substantives in the Gen., after words of quantity or pronouns : aliquid 
boni, something good ; nihil mall, nothing bad. 

4. Instead of the neuter adjective, the word res, thing, is frequently 
used, especially in forms which are identical for different genders, and 
consequently ambiguous ; so bonirnm rerun, of blessings, rather than 
bonornm (masc. and neut.). 

5. In Latin the PL of abstract substantives occurs more frequently 
than in English ; adventus imperStornm, the arrival{s) of tlu generals 
(because there were several generals, or because they arrived at different 
times). Abstract substantives often become concrete in the plural : 
fortittidines, gallant actions ; formldinfie, bugbears ; Irae, quarrels. 

205. Predicate and Copula. — When the predicate is not 
in the form of a verb, the so-called copula (i. e. coupler) is 
generally employed, in order to couple the predicate with 
the subject. The chief copula is the verb sum, / am. 

Fortfina caeca est, C, Lael. 15, 54 ; fortune is blind. 
Uiub magister est optimal, C, Rob. Post., 4, 9 ; practice is the best 
teacher. 
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Note.— Strictly speaking, the copula la itself a predicate, aa ia shown by the trans* 
lation when it stands alone or with an adverb : eat Dens, there is a God, God exists ; 
rfictS semper ernnt res, things witl always be (go on) well ; ale vita hominum 
est, C, Rose. Am., 30, 84 ; such is human Vtfe ; " So runs the world away.'' 1 

206. Other copulative verbs are : vidSri, to seem ; nftaci, 
to be bom ; fieri, to become ; ev&dere, to turn out ; crefiri, to 
be created ; deligi, to be chosen ; put&ri, to be thought ; habSri, 
to be held; dici, to be said ; appell&ri, to be called ; nominftri, 
to be named. Hence the rule : 

Verbs of seeming, becoming, with the passive of verbs of 
making, choosing, showing, thinking, and calling, take two 
Nominatives, one of the subject, one of the predicate : 

Kimft nSscitur dives, Sen., E.M., 20, 13 ; no one is born rich. 
Aristldes ifistui appellator, Cf. Nep., iii. 1, 4 ; Aristides is called just. 
Thflcjdides numquam est nomerStui orftor, C, 0., 9, 81 ; Thucydides 
has never been accounted an orator. 

Remarks. — 1. All copulative verbs retain the Nom. with the Inf. 
after auxiliary verbs (423). 

Befttui esse sine virttLte nimft potest, C, N.D., 1. 18, 48 ; no one can 
be happy without virtue, 

2. On the Double Ace. after Active Verbs, see 340. 

207. Subject Omitted. — The personal pronoun is not 
expressed in classical prose, unless it is emphatic, as, for 
example, in contrasts, or when the subject changes : 

Amffnuis parentes, We love (our) parents. 

Ego rSges fiiecl, vos tyrannos intrOdtLcitif, [C] ad Her., iv. 53, 66 ; I 
drove out kings, ye are bringing in tyrants. 

208. Impersonal Verbs. — Impersonal Verbs are verbs 
in which the person is not expressed. Chief of these are : 

1. Verbs pertaining to the state of the weather : tonat, it thunders, 
the thunder thunder ■*, or rather, the Thunderer thunders; fulget, it 
lightens; pluit, it rains; ningit, it snows, etc. 

Nocte pluit tots, V., (Poet. Lat. Min., iv. 155, B.) ; all night it (he, 
Jupiter) rains. 

2. The passive of intransitive verbs is often used impersonally ; so 
regularly of verbs which in the active are construed with the Dat. (217) : 
vtvitur, people live ; ourritur, there is a running ; pftgnStur, there is a 
battle; mihi invidetur, lam envied. The subject is contained in the 
verb itself : pflgnfttur = ptlgna pugnfctur, a battle is {being) fought. 
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Copula Omitted. — Est or sunt is often omitted in 
proverbs, in short statements and questions, and in tenses 
compounded with participles : 

Sunnram ills mmmi iniOria, C, Off., i. 10, 33 ; the height of right (is) 
the height of wrong, 

Kimo mains ftlix, Juv., iv. S; no bad man (is) happy. 

So also esse, with participles and the like : 

Caesar itatnit exspectandam clfissem, Caes., B.O., in. 14, 1 ; Caesar 
resolved that the fleet must be waited for. 

CONCORD. 

210. The Three Concords. — There are three great 
concords in Latin : 

1. The agreement of the predicate with the subject (211). 

2. The agreement of attributive or appositive with the substantive 
(285, 321). 

3. The agreement of the relative with antecedent (614). 

211. Agreement of the Predicate with the Subject. 

The verbal predicate agrees with its subject j 

( in number, 
The adjective predicate agrees with its subject < gender, and 

( case. 
The substantive predicate agrees with its subject in case. 

Subttantlva mSbilia (21, 2) are treated as adjectives, and follow the 
number and gender of the subject; as C, Or., 1. 4, 13 (321). 

Ege (207) regfie elecl, vos tyrannCs intrOdfldtif, [C] ad Her., iv. 53, 
66 ; I drove out kings, ye are bringing in tyrants. 

Vtirae amlcitiae sempiternae sunt, C, Lael., 9, 32 ; true friendships 
are abiding. 

DOs est decern talenta, Ter., And., 950 ; the dowry is ten talents. 

Remarks. — 1. The violation of the rules of agreement is' due chiefly 
to one of two causes ; either the natural relation is preferred to the 
artificial (construction according to the sense), or the nearer is preferred 
to the more remote. Hence the following 

Exceptions. — (a) Substantives of multitude often take the predi- 
cate in the Plural : pars, part ; vis (power), quantity ; multitude, crowd ; 
organized bodies more rarely. 

Pars miior reeeperant sesft, L., xxxiv. 47, 6 ; the greater part had re- 
tired. 

Omnis multitttdO abeunt, L., xxiv. 3, 15 ; all the crowd depart. 
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(b) The adjective predicate often follows the natural gender of the 
subject ; so especially with mllia. 

Capita coniur&tionis virgls caesi sunt, L., x. 1, 3 ; the heads of the 
conspiracy were flogged, 

Samnltium caesi tria mllia, Cf. L., x. 34, 3 ; of the Samnites (there) 
were slain three thousand. 

The passive verb often agrees in gender with the predicate : Hon 
omnia error stultitia dlcenda est, C, Div., 11. 43, 90 ; not every false step 
is to be called folly. 

(c) The copula often agrees with the number of the predicate (" the 
wages of sin is death ") : 

Amantium Irae (204, R. 5) anions integrStiQ est, Ter., And., 555 ; 
lovers 9 quarrels are love's renewal. 

2. A superlative adjective defined by a Partitive Gen. follows the 
gender of the subj. when it precedes : 

Indus, qui est omnium fluminum m&ximus, C, N.D., 11. 52, 130 ; the 
Indus, which is tJie greatest of all rivers. 

(3) 4. The neuter adjective is often used as the substantive predicate 
of a masculine or feminine subject : 

Trlste lupus stabulls, V., Ec, 3, 80 ; the wolf is a baleful thing to 
the folds, 

Yarium et mfLtSbile semper fBmina, V., A., iv. 569 ; "a thing of moods 
and fancies " is woman ever. 

5. The demonstrative pronoun is commonly attracted into the gen- 
der of the predicate : 

Ea nOn media sed nulla via est, L., xxxil, 21, 33 ; that is not a middle 
course, but no course at all. 

But in negative sentences, and when the pronoun is the predicate, 
there is no change. So in definitions : 

Quid aut quale est Deust Cf. C, N.D., 1. 22, 60 ; what or what man- 
ner of thing is God f 

6. The adjective predicate sometimes agrees with a substantive in 
apposition to the subject. So especially when the appositive is oppidum, 
dvitas, and the like : 

Corloll oppidum captum est, L., ir. 33, 9 ; Corioli-town was taken. 

Forms of the Verbal Predicate. 

VOICES OF THE VERB. 

212. There are two voices in Latin — Active and Passive. 

213. Active. — The Active Voice denotes that the action 
proceeds from the subject. Verbs used in the Active Voice 
fall into two classes, as follows : 
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Verbs are called Transitive when their action goes over to 
an object (transed, I go over) ; Intransitive when their ac- 
tion does not go beyond the subject: occidere, to fell = to kill 
(Transitive); occidere, to fall (Intransitive). 

Remark. — (a) Transitive verbs are often used intransitively, in 
which case they serve simply to characterize the agent. This is true 
especially of verbs of movement ; as d&cllnare, incllnftre, movfire, mtltare, 
vertere, and the like. 

(b) On the other hand, many intransitive verbs are often used tran- 
sitively. In this case the Ace. is usually the inner object { 



214. Passive. — The Passive Voice denotes that the sub- 
ject receives the action of the verb. 

The instrument is put in the Ablative. • 

Virgls caedetur, C, Verr., in. 28, 69 ; he shall be beaten with rods. 
Ignis ltLmine prOditur iuB, Ov., Her., 15, 8 ; the fire is betrayed by its 
own light. 

The agent is put in the Ablative with ab (a). 

Ab amlcla prOdimur, C, Cluent., 52, 143 ; we are betrayed by friends. 
Virgls caesl tribfinl ab lSgStO sunt, L., xxix. 18, 13 ; the tribunes 
were beaten with rods by the lieutenant. 

Remarks. — 1. Intrans. verbs of passive signification are construed as 
passives : fam8 perire, C, Inv. , 11. 57, 172, to perish of hunger. So venire, 
to be sold; vaptdare (chiefly vulgar), to be beaten, ab aliquB, by some one. 

2. When the instrument is considered as an agent, or the agent as 
an instrument, the constructions are reversed : 

Vinci & Yoluptfite, C, Off., 1. 20, 68 ; to be overcome by Dame Pleasure. 

Patricils iuvexdbus saepserant latera, L., in. 37, 6 ; they had flanked 
him with a guard of patrician youths. 

Animals, as independent agents, are treated like persons. 

A oane nOn xnfignB saepe tenetur aper, Ov., Rem. Am. t 422 ; a boar is 
often held fast by a little dog. 

Animals, as instruments, are treated like things. 

Compare equO vehl, to ride a horse (to be borne by a horse), with in 
equB, on horseback. 

215. The person in whose interest an action is done is 
put in the Dative. Hence the frequent inference that the 
person interested is the agent. See 354. 
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i. With the Perfect passive it is the natural inference, 
and common in prose. 

Carolina nulla mihl sunt serlpta, Ov., TV., v. 12, 35 ; poems — I have 
none written (I have written no poems). 

2. With the Gerundive it is the necessary inference, and 
the Dative is the rule. 

Hihil est hominX tarn timendum quam invidia, C, Cluent., 3, 7 ; there 
is nothing that one has to fear to the same extent as envy. 

216. The Direct Object of the Active Verb (the Accusa- 
tive Case) becomes the Subject of the Passive. 

Alexander Dareum vlcit, Alexander conquered Darius. 

Dareus ab Alexandre victus est, Darius was conquered by Alexander, 

217. The Indirect Object of the Active Verb (Dative 
Case) cannot be properly used as the Subject of the Pas- 
sive. The Dative remains unchanged, and the verb be- 
comes a Passive in the Third Person Singular (Impersonal 
Verb). This Passive form may have a neuter subject 
corresponding to the Inner object (333, 1). 

Active : Xiserl invident bonis, The wretched envy the well-to-do. 
Passive : mihl invidetur, I am envied, 

tibf invidetur, thou art envied , 

el invidetnr, Tie is envied, 

nobis invidetur, we are envied, 

▼Sbls invidetnr, you are envied, 

ils invidetur, they are envied, 
Nihil facile persu&detur invltls, Quint., iv. 3, 10 ; people are not easily 
persuaded of anything against their will. 

inulli nostrls pits quam animls creditor, Sen., Ben., in. 15, 3 ; our 
seals are more trusted than our souls. 

218. Keflexive. — Reflexive relations, when emphatic, 
are expressed as in English : 

Omne animal s6 ipsnm dlligit, C, Fin., v. 9, 24; Every living creature 
loves itself. 

But when the reflexive relation is more general, the pas- 
sive is employed : lavor, / bathe, I bathe myself. 

PurgirX nequlverunt, Cf L., xxiv. 18, 4 ; they could not clear them- 
selves. 



ab aliquQ, by some one. 
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219. The passive in it$ reflexive sense is often used to 
express an action which the subject suffers or causes to be 
done to itself : trahor, / let myself be dragged; tondeor, / 
have myself shaved. 

Sine gemitll adflruntur, C, Tusc, v. 27, 77 ; they let themselves be 
burned without a moan. 

Ipee dooet quid again; fSi eit et ab hoite docSrl, Ov., M., iv. 428 ; he 
himself teaches (me) what to do ; it is (but) right to let oneself be taught 
even by an enemy (to take a lesson from a foe). 

220. Deponent. — The Deponent is a passive form which 
has lost, in most instances, its passive (or reflexive) signifi- 
cation : hortor, I am exhorting (trans.) ; morior, I am dying 
(intrans.). 

221. Keciprocal. — Reciprocal relations ( " one anotJier ") 
are expressed by inter, among, and the personal pronouns, 
nds, us ; vos, you ; se, themselves. 

Inter te* amant, C, Q.F. iii. 3, 1 : they love one another. 

TENSES. 

222. The Tenses express the relations of time, embracing: 

1. The stage of the action (duration in time). 

2. The period of the action (position in time). 

The first tells whether the action is going on, or finished. 
The second tells whether the action is past, present, or 
future. 

Both these sets of relations are expressed by the tenses 
of the Indicative or Declarative mood — less clearly by the 
Subjunctive. 

223. There are six tenses in Latin : 

1. The Present, denoting continuance in the present. 

2. The Future, denoting continuance in the future. 

3. The Imperfect, denoting continuance in the past. 

4. The Perfect, denoting completion in the present. 

5. The Future Perfect, denoting completion in the future. 

6. The Pluperfect, denoting completion in the past. 
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224. An action may further be regarded simply as at- 
tained, i.e. as an occurrence without reference to its con- 
tinuance or completion. 

This is the aoristic or indefinite stage of the action, 
which has no especial tense-form. It is expressed by the 
Present tense for the present ; by the Future and Future 
Perfect tenses for the future ; and by the Perfect tense for 
the past. 

Of especial importance are the Indefinite or Historical 
Present and the Indefinite or Historical Perfect (Aorist), 
which differ materially in syntax from the Definite or Pure 
Present and Perfect. 

225. The Tenses are divided into Principal and Histori- 
cal. The Principal Tenses have to do with the Present and 
Future. The Historical Tenses have to do with the Past. 

The Present, Pure Perfect, Future, and Future Perfect 
are Principal Tenses. 

The Historical Present, Imperfect, Pluperfect, and His- 
torical Perfect are Historical lenses. 



226. 



Table of Temporal Relations. 



Pres. 



Fot. 



Past. 



Pres. 



Put. 



Past. 





ACTIVE. 




Continuance. 


Completion. 


Attainment. 


scrfbO, 


■crips!, 


scrlbO, 


I am writing. 


I have written. 


/ write. 


scrfbam, 


scrtpserf, 


scrtbam (scrtpserO), 


I shall be writing. 


I shall have written 


I shall write. 


scrfbtibam, 


scrlpseram, 


scrtpsi, 


I was writing. 


/ had written. 

PASSIVE. 


/ wrote. 


Continuance. 


Completion. 


Attainment. 


scrlbitur (episttda), 


scrtpta est, 


scrlbitur, 


The letter is written 


has been written, 


is written. 


(writing). 


is written. 




sertbstnr, 


scrtpta erit, 


■cribfltur, 


The letter will be 


will have been, 


will be written. 


written (writing). 


will be written. 




■crlbebfitnr, 


scrtpta erat, 


sortpta est, 


The letter was writ- 


had been written, 


was written. 


ten (writing). 


was written. 
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Remark. — The English passive is ambiguous. The same form is cur- 
rently used for continuance, attainment, and completion. The context 
alone can decide. A convenient test is the substitution of the active. 

/ Continuance, Some one was writing a letter. 
A letter was written : \ Completion, Some one had written a letter. 
( Attainment, Some one wrote a letter. 



Present Tense. 

227. The Present Tense is used as in English of that 
which is going on now (Specific Present), and of state- 
ments that apply to all time (Universal Present). 

Specific Present : 

Auribus teneO lupum, Ter., Ph., 506 ; I am holding a wolf by the ears. 

Universal Present : 

Probitif laudator et alget, Juv., 1. 74 ; honesty is bepraised and freezes. 

50 regularly of the quoted views of authors, the inscriptions of 
books, etc. : 

D6 invenum amOre icrlbit Alcaeus, C, Tusc., iv. 33, 71 ; Alcaeus writes 
concerning the love of youths. 

Remark.— 1. The Pr. like the Impf. (233) is sometimes used of 
attempted or intended action (Present of Endeavor). But do not mis- 
take the Endeavor that lies in the verb for the Endeavor that lies in 
the tense. 

Perlculum vltant, C, Rose. Am., 1. 1 ; they are trying to avoid danger. 

2. The Pr. when used with a negative often denotes Resistance to 
Pressure (233) ; this is, however, colloquial : Tad: nQntaceQ, Pl., Cos., 
826 ; keep quiet ! I won't. 

228. The Present Tense is used more rarely than in Eng- 
lish in anticipation of the future, chiefly in compound 
sentences : 

51 vincimui, omnia ttlta erunt, S., C, 58, 9 ; if we conquer ( = shall 
have conquered) everything will be safe. 

229. The Present Tense is used far more frequently than 
in English, as a lively representation of the past (Historical 
Present) : 

Cohortls incSdere iubet, S., ft, 60, 1 ; he orders the cohorts to advance. 
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230. The Present is used in Latin of actions that are con- 
tinned into the present, especially with iam, now ; iam diu, 
now for a long time; iam pridem, now long since. In Eng- 
lish we often translate by a Progressive Perfect. 

Mithridfitfls annum iam tertium et YlcSaimum regnat, C, Imp., 3, 7 ; 
Mithridate8 has been reigning now going on twenty-three years. 

Uberfire vQa a* PhilippO iam dill magia vultii quam andetia, L., xxxn. 
21, 36 ; you have this long time had the wish rather than (= though 
not) the courage to deliver yourselves from Philip. 

" How does your honor for this many a day ? " Shak., Ham., 111. 1, 91. 

Imperfect Tense. 

231. The Imperfect Tense denotes continuance in the 
past : pugnabam, I was fighting. 

The Imperfect is employed to represent manners, cus- 
toms, situations ; to describe and to particularize. 

The Imperfect and the Historical Perfect serve to illus- 
trate one another. The Imperfect dwells on the process ; 
the Historical Perfect states the result. The Imperfect 
counts out the items ; the Historical Perfect gives the sum. 

232. The two tenses are often so combined that the gen- 
eral statement is given by the Historical Perfect, the par- 
ticulars of the action by the Imperfect : 

Verrfis in forum vfinit ; firdebant oeull ; WW ez Ore crOdelitftf SminSbat, 
C, Verr., v. 62, 161 ; Verres came into the forum, his eyes were Mazing, 
cruelty was standing out from his whole countenance. 

233. The Imperfect is used of attempted and interrupted, 
intended and expected actions {Imperfect of Endeavor). 

It is the Tense of Disappointment and (with the nega- 
tive) of Resistance to Pressure. (Mer^negation is regularly 
Perfect.) 

Curiam reUnquSbat, Tac, Ann., n. 34, 1 ; he was for leaving the 
senate-house. 

L8x abrogftbfitur, Cf. L., xxxiv. 1, 7 ; the law was to be abrogated. 

AditumnQndabat, Nep., iv. 3, 8 ; he would not grant access (nOn dedit, 
did not). 

8 
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Remarks. — 1. With definite numbers, however large, the Hist. Pf. 
must be used, unless there is a notion of continuance into another 
stage (overlapping). 

Gorgifis centum et novem visit annOt, Quint., hi. i, 9 ; Gorgias lived 
one hundred and nine years. 

2. As the Tense of Disappointment, the Impf. is occasionally used, 
as in Greek, to express a startling appreciation of the real state of 
things {Imperfect of Awakening). Greek influence is not unlikely. 

Til aderfis, Ter., Ph., 858 ; (so it turns out that) you were here (all 
the time). 

234. The Imperfect is used as the English Pluperfect, 
which often takes a progressive translation ; especially with 
iam, iam diu, iam dudum. 

lam dudum tibi adversSbar, Pl., Men., 420 ; 1 had long been opposing 
you. 

Archifis domieUium BOmae multOs iam annOt habebat, Cf. C, Arch., 
4, 7 ; Archias had been domiciled at Rome now these many years. 

Remark. — As the Hist. Pr. is used in lively narrative, so the Hist. 
Inf. is used in lively description, parallel with the Imperfect (647). 

Perfect Tense. 

The Perfect Tense has two distinct uses : 

1. Pure Perfect. 2. Historical Perfect (Aorist). 

1. PURE PERFECT. 

235. The Pure Perfect Tense expresses completion in the 
Present, and hence is sometimes called the Present Perfect. 

236. The Pure Perfect is used : 

1. Of an action that is now over and gone. 

Vlximus, C, Fam., xiv. 4, 5 ; we have lived (life for us has been). 
Fllium unicnm habed, Jjnmo babul, Ter., Heaut., 94 ; I have an only 
son — nay, have had an only son. 

2. Far more frequently of the present result of a more 
remote action {resulting condition) : 

Actumst, perlstl, Ter., Eun., 54 ; it is all over; youWe undone. 
Equum et mtUum BrundisiX tibi reUquI, C, Fam., xvi. 9, 3 ; / have left 
a horse and mule for you at Brundusium — (they are still there). 
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Remark.— The Pure Pf. is often translated by the English Present : 
n5vl, / have become acquainted with, I know ; meminl, / have recalled, 
I remember ; OdI, I have conceived a hatred of, I hate; efosuSvI, I have 
made it a rule, I am accustomed, etc. 

OdSrunt hilarem trlstfls trlstemque iocCel, II., Ep., i. 18, 89; the long- 
faced hate the lively man, the jokers hate the long- faced man. 

237. As the Present stands for the Future (228), so the 
Perfect stands for the Future Perfect. 

BrtLtus il cBniervfttus erit, vlcimtu, C, Fam., xn. 6, 2 ; Brutus ! — if 
he is saved, we are victorious, we (shall) have gained the victory. 

238. Habeo or tened, / hold, I have, with the Accusative 
of the Perfect Participle Passive, lays peculiar stress on 
the maintenance of the result. 

HabeO stattltum, Cf. C, Verr., in. 41, 95 ; I have resolved, and hold 
to my resolution. 

Exefiflfitum habeas mfi rogo, ceno doml, Mart., ii. 79, 2 ; I pray you 
have me excused, I dine at Jwme. 

2. HISTORICAL PERFECT. 

239. The Historical or Indefinite Perfect (Aorist) states 
a past action, without reference to its duration, simply as 
a thing attained, an occurrence. 

Vfinl, yfdl, vlcl, Suet., Iul., 37 ; I came, saw, overcame. 

Mil5 domum vBnit, calceOs et vestXmenta mtitfivit, paullsper commorStm 
est, C, Mil., 10, 28 ; Milo came home, changed shoes and garments, 
tarried a little while. 

GorgiSs centum et novem vlxit annQs, Quint., hi. 1, 9 ; Oorgias lived 
one hundred and nine years. 

240. The Historical Perfect is the great narrative tense of 
the Latin language, and is best studied in long connected 
passages, and by careful comparison with the Imperfect. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

241. The Pluperfect denotes Completion in the Past, and 
is used of an action that was completed before another was 
begun. It is, so to speak, the Perfect of the Imperfect. 
Hence it is used : 
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i. Of an action just concluded in the past. 
Modo Caetarem regnantem vidertami, C, Ph., n. 42, 108 ; we had just 
seen Caesar on the throne. 

2. Of an action that was over and gone. 

Fuerat inimical, C, Red. in Sen., 10, 26 ; he had been my enemy. 

3. Of a resulting condition in the past. 

Maeiilientei portts Caesarl elauMrant, Caes., B.C., 1. 34, 4 ; the Mar- 

seillese had shut their gates against Caesar. (Their gates were shut.) 

Remark.— When the Pf . is translated by an English Pr. (286, 2, R.), 
the Plupf. is translated by an English Imperfect : noveram, J had be- 
come acquainted with, I knew ; memineram, I remembered; Oderam, I 
hated; cOniueveram, I was accustomed, etc. 

Future Tense. 

242. The Future Tense denotes Continuance in the Fu- 
ture : scribam, / shall be writing. 

The Future Tense is also used to express indefinite action 
in the Future : scribam, / shall write. 

Remarks. — 1. In subordinate clauses the Latin language is often 
more exact than the English in the expression of future relations. 

Donee eris ffillx, multos numerSbii amlcos, Ov., Tr., 1. 9, 5 ; so long as 
you shall be {are) happy, you will count many friends. 

2. Observe especially the verbs poMum, I can, and vol5, I will. 

Oder© il poterQ ; il nQn, invltus amftbO, Ov., Am., in. 11, 85 ; I will 
hate if I shall be able (can) ; if not, I shall love against my will. 

Qui adiplfd veram gloriam volet, illititiae fongitnr officii!, C, Off., 11. 
13, 43 ; whoso shall wish to obtain trite glory, let him discharge the 
calls of justice. 

243. The Future is used in an imperative sense, as in 
English, chiefly in familiar language. 

Til nihil dices, II., A. P., 385 ; you will (are to) say nothing (do you 
say nothing). 

Cum volet, accede*; cum to* vltfibit, ablbii, Ov., A. A., 11. 529 ; when she 
wants you, approach; and when she avoids you, begone, sir. 

Similar is the Future in Asseverations (comic). 
Ita mS amfibit Ifippiter, Pl., Trin., 447 ; so help me Jove I 
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Future Perfect Tense. 

244. The Future Perfect is the Perfect, both Pure and 
Historical, transferred to the future, and embraces both 
completion and attainment ; ftoerd, Ter., Ph., 882 ; I shall 
have done it, or / shall do it (once for all) ; proffecerit, C, 
Fin., in. 4, 14; it will prove profitable. 

Remarks.— 1. Hence, when the Pf. is used as a Pr., the Fut. Pf 
is used as a Future : noverO, / shall know ; cfosuSverO, / shall he accus- 
tomed; Odero, il poterO, 0\\, Am., 111. 11, 35 ; I will hate if I can. 

2. In subordinate sentences, the Latin language is more exact than 
the English in the use of the Fut. Perfect ; hence, when one action 
precedes another in the future, the action that precedes is expressed 
by the Fut. Perfect. 

Qui prior itrinxerit ferrum, iini victoria erit, L. y xxiv. 3?, 5 ; who first 
draws the sword, his shall be the victory. 

3. The Fut. Pf. is frequently used in vol5, / will; nolo, I will not ; 
possum, I can ; licet, it is left free ; libet, it is agreeable ; placet, it is the 
pleasure ; whereas the English idiom familiarly employs the Present. 

SIpotuerQ, fiurfam vQbls satis, C, Br., 5, 21 ; if lean, I shall satisfy you. 

4. The Fut. Pf. in both clauses denotes simultaneous accomplish- 
ment or attainment ; one action involves the other. 

Ea vitia qui fugerit, is omnia ferS vitia vltftverit, C, Or., 69, 281 ; he 
who shall have escaped these faults, will have avoided almost all faults. 

245. As the Future is used as an Imperative, so the 
Future Perfect approaches the Imperative. 

D6 Wttl vlderls ; ego dfi me* ipse profitftbor, C, Ph., n. 46, 118 ; do you 
see to yourself; I myself will define my position. 

Periphrastic Tenses. 

246. The Periphrastic Tenses are formed by combining 
the various tenses of esse, to be, with participles and verbal 
adjectives. See 129. 

I. PERIPHRASTIC CONJUGATION-ACTIVE VOICE. 

247. The Periphrastic Tenses of the Active are chiefly 
combinations of esse and its forms with the so-called Fu- 
ture Participle Active. The Future Participle is a verbal 
adjective denoting capability and tendency. Compare 
am&tor and am&toras. The translation is very various : 
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i. Scrlptflnu sum, / am about to write, I am to write, I purpose to 
write, I am likely to write. 

2. SorlptfLrus eram, / was about to write, etc. 

3. ScrlptUrm fal, / have been or was about to write (often = I should 
have written). 

4. Sorlptfirus fueram, / had been about to write, etc. 

5. ScrlptttruB erO, I shall be about to write, etc. 

, 6. Scrfptttrui fuer5, / shall have made up my mind to write, etc. (of 
course very rare). 

1. Flet illnd quod faturum est, C, Div,, 11. 8, 21 ; what is to be, will be. 

2. Rex non interfatfirus navali oertaminl erat, L., xxxvi. 43, 9 ; the 
king did not intend to be present at the naval combat. 

3. Fastis ipsl ad mfi dfllfttttrl faerunt, C, Ph., xiv. 6, 15 ; they them- 
selves were ready to tender the fasces to me. 

4. MSior ROmSnOrnm gratia fait quam quanta futura Carthaginiensium 
faerat, L., xxii. 22, 19 ; the Romans' credit for this was greater than 
the Carthaginiam' would have been. 

5. EOrum apud quo* aget aut erit fictflrui, mentet sSnsfLsque dSgustet, 
C, Or., 1. 52, 223 ; he must taste-and-test the state of mind of those 
before whom he will plead or will have to plead. 

6. Sapiens nOn vlvet, il fuerit line homine vleturus, Sen., E.M., 9, 17 ; 
The wise man will not continue to live, if he finds that he is to live 
without human society. (The only example cited, and that doubtful.) 

Remarks. — 1. The forms with sum, eram, and the corresponding 
Subjv. forms with sim, essem, are much more common than those with 
fui, etc. , probably for euphonic reasons. 

2. The Subjv. and Inf. sorlptfirus sim, essem, fuerim, fuissem, serlp- 
tfirum esse, fuisse, are of great importance in subordinate clauses. (656.) 

II. PERIPHRASTIC TENSES OF THE PASSIVE. 
A.— Of Future Relations. 

248. The periphrases futurum esse (more often fore) ut, 
(that) it is to be that, and futurum fdisse ut, (that) it was to 
be that, with the Subjunctive, are very commonly used to 
take the place of the Future Infinitive Active ; necessarily 
so when the verb forms no Future Participle. In the 
passive they are more common than the Supine with M, 

SpBro* fore ut contingat id nQbls, C, Tusc., 1. 34, 82 ; I hope that we 
shall have that good fortune. 

In f&tls scrlptum V6ient6s habsbant fore ut S GaWs BOma eaperetur, 
C, Div., 1. 44, 100 ; the Veientes had it written down in their prophetic 
books that Rome would be taken by the Gauls. 
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Remark. — Posse, to be able, and velle, to willy on acoount of their 
future sense, do not require a periphrasis. In the absence of peri- 
phrastic forms, the forms of posse are often used instead. (656, R.) ' 

249. In eo est, it is on the point, | ^ tkaf ^ with 

' y was (Impersonal), f the Subjunctive. 

In eft erat nt PansaniSs comprehenderetnr, Nep., iv. 5, 1 ; it was on 
the point that Pausanias should be (Pausanias was on the point of 
being) arrested. 

B.— Of Past Relations. 

250. The Perfect Participle passive is used in combina- 
tion with sum, / am, and fui, 1 have been, I was, to express 
the Pure Perfect and Historical Perfect of the Passive 
Voice. Eram, I was, and roeram, / had been, stand for the 
Pluperfect ; and er6, / shall be, and faerd, I shall have been, 
for the Future Perfect. 

Remarks. — 1. Fui is the favorite form when the participle is fre- 
quently used as an adjective : convlvinm exGrnfitum fait, the banquet 
was furnished forth ; fal is the necessary form when the Pf. denotes 
that the action is over and gone : amfttus fal, I have been loved (but I 
am loved no longer). 

Anna quae fixa in parietibns faerant, ea sunt hum! invent*, G, Div., i. 
34, 74 ; the arms which had been fastened to the walls, were found on 
the ground. 

Quod tibl faerit persuSsum, hale erit persuSsum, C, Rose. Com., i, 3 ; 
what is (shall have proved) acceptable to you will be acceptable to him. 

2. To be distinguished is that use of the Pf. where each element has 
its full force, the Participle being treated as an adjective. In this case 
the tense is not past. 

Gallia est omnia dlvlsa in partes tr«s, Caes., B.G., i, 1 : Gaul as a 
whole is divided into three parts. 

C— Periphrastic Conjugation— Passive Voice. 

251. i. The combination of the Tenses of ease, to be, with 
the Gerundive (verbal in -ndus), is called the Periphrastic 
Conjugation of the Passive, and follows the laws of the 
simple conjugation (129). The idea expressed is usually 
one of necessity. 

PraepQnenda est dlvitils glOria, C, Top., 22, 84 ; glory is to be preferred 
to riches. 
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2. According to the rule (217) the Gerundive of intransi- 
tive verbs can be used only in the Impersonal form. 

Paroendum est victli, The vanquished must be spared. 

TENSES IN LETTERS. 

252. The Roman letter-writer not unfrequently puts 
himself in the position of the receiver, more especially at 
the beginning and at the end of the letter, often in the 
phrase Nihil erat (habebam) quod scriberem, / have nothing 
to write. This permutation of tenses is never kept up 
long, and applies only to temporary situations, never to 
general statements. 

Table of Permutations. 

scrfl>5, I am writing, becomes serlbtbam. 

I write, " scrips!, 

scripsl, I have written, " scrlpseram. 

I wrote, " scrfpseram or is unchanged, 

scrlbam, / shall write, " serlptfirus < 



The adverbial designations of time remain unchanged — or 

herl, yesterday, becomes prldifi. 

hodie, to-day, " qu3 difi has lltteras dedl, dabam. 

eras, to-morrow, " posters die, postrldiS. 

nunc, now, " turn. 

Formias m« continuQ reoipere oGgitftbam, C, Att., vn. 15, 3 ; I am 
thinking of retiring forthwith to Formiae. 

Lltteras eram daturas postrldiS el qui mihl primus obviam vSnisset, C, 
Att., 11. 12, 4 ; I will give the letter to-morrow to the first man that 
comes my way. 

MOODS. 

253. Mood signifies manner. The mood of a verb signi- 
fies the manner in which the predicate is said of the subject. 
There are three moods in Latin : 

1. The Indicative. 

2. The Subjunctive. 

3. The Imperative. 

Note.— The Infinitive form of the verb is generally, bftt improperly, called a mood. 
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The Indicative Mood. 

254. The Indicative Mood represents the predicate as a 
reality. It is sometimes called the Declarative Mood, as 
the mood of direct assertion. 

The use of the Latin Indicative differs little from the English. 

Remarks. — 1 . The Latin language expresses possibility and pouter, 
obligation and necessity, and abstract relations generally, as facts; 
whereas, our translation often implies the failure to realize. 

Such expressions are : dfibeO, / ought, it is my duty; oportet, it 
behooves ; neoesse est, it is absolutely necessary ; possum, / can, I have 
it in my power ; convenit, it is fitting; pir, aequum est, it is fair; 
Infinitum, endless; difficile, hard to do; longum, tedious; and many 
others ; also the Indie, form of the passive Periphrastic Conjuga- 
tion. 

Possum persequl permulta oblectamenta return rtUticarum, C, Cat.M., 
1 6, 55 ; I might rehearse very many delights of country life. 

Observe the difference between the use of the Inf. in Eng. and in 
Latin after past tenses of dSbeO, possum, oportet, etc. 

Ad mortem t6 duel oportebat, C, Cat., i. i, 2 ; it behooved you to be 
{you ought to have been) led to execution (you were not). 

Volumnia dfibuit in tfi offioiosior esse, C, Fam., xiv. 16 ; it was Volum- 
nia's duty to be ( V. ought to have been) more attentive to you. 

2. The Impf. as the Tense of Disappointment (233) is sometimes 
used in these verbs to denote opposition to a present state of things : 
dtfMbam, I ought (but do not) ; poterSs, you could (but do not). These 
may be considered as conditionals in disguise. (See r. 3.) 

Poteram morbos appellire, sod nOn convenlret ad omnia, C, Fin., in. io, 
35 ; I might translate*(thaX Greek word) " diseases/* but that would not 
suit all the cases (poteram si convenlret). 

3. The Impf. Indie, is sometimes used in unreal conditional Apodo- 
ses like the Periphrastic Impf. and the Plupf. like the Periphrastic 
Plupf . : so lftbebar = lftpsftrus eram ; vlcerfimus = victurl fuerfimus. (See 
597, R. 2.) 

4. In general relative expressions, such as quisquis, no matter who, 
quotquot, no matter how many, and all forms in -cumque, -ever, the 
Indie, is employed in classical Latin where we may use in English a 
Subj v. or its equivalent : quisquis est, no matter who he is, be, may be ; 
qu&lecumque est, whatever sort of thing it is, be, may be. 

Quidquid id est, timeO Danaos et dona ferentes, V., A., n. 49 ; whatever 
it {may) be, I fear the Danai even when they bring presents. 
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Subjunctive Mood. 



255. The Subjunctive Mood represents the Predicate as 
an idea, as something merely conceived in the mind. 

Remark. — The Latin Subjv. is often translated into English by the 
auxiliary verbs may, can, must, might, could, would, should. When 
these verbs have their full signification of possibility and power, obliga- 
tion and necessity, they are represented in Latin by the corresponding 
verbs, thus : may, can, might, could by the forms of posse, to be able, 
lieet, it is left free ; will and would by velle, to will, to be willing ; must, 
by dtbeft or oportet (of moral obligation), by neoesse est (of absolute 
obligation). 

256. i. The realization of the idea may be in suspense, 
or it may be beyond control. The first, or purely Ideal 
Subjunctive, is represented by the Present and Perfect 
Tenses ; the second, or Unreal, is represented by the Im- 
perfect and Pluperfect. 

2. The idea may be a view, or a wish. In the first case 
the Subjunctive is said to be Potential, in the second case 
Optative. The Potential Subjunctive is nearer the Indica- 
tive, from which it differs in tone ; the Optative Subjunc- 
tive is nearer the imperative, for which it is often used. 

Potential Subjunctive. 

257. i. The Potential Subjunctive represents the opinion 
of the speaker as an opinion based on the character of the 
action. The tone varies from vague surmise to moral cer- 
tainty, from "may" and "might" to "must." The 
negative is the negative of the Indicative, ndn, 

2. The Potential of the Present or Future is the Present 
or Perfect Subjunctive. The proof of the action is in 
suspense, and so future ; the action itself may be present 
or future : with Perfect sometimes past. 

Velim, I should wish ; nfflim, I should be unwilling ; milim, I should 
prefer ; diets, you would say ; crfidfts, you would believe, you must be- 
lieve ; dlcat aliquis, some one may undertake to say ; dlxerit aliquis, 
some one may go so far as to say, may prove to have said. 

Caedl disdpulOs minimi velim, Quint., i. 3, 13 ; I should by no means 
like pupils to be flogged. 
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Ttl PlatSnem nee nimii valde* nee nirnii taepe laudiverii, C, Leg., in. 
1, 1 ; you can't praise Plato too much nor too often. 

258. The Potential of the Past is the Imperfect Subjunc- 
tive, chiefly in the Ideal Second Person, an imaginary 
"you." 

Vellem, I should have wished; nQUem, I should have been unwilling; 
mSUem, I should have preferred (it is too late). 

Credere* victta, L., 11. 43, 9 ; you would, might, have thought them 
beaten. 

Mlriretur qui torn cerneret, L., xxxiv. 9, 4 ; any one who saw it then 
must have been astonished. 

259. The Potential Subjunctive is used in questions 
which serve to convey a negative opinion on the part of 
the speaker. 

Quia dubitet (= nem5 dnbitet) qnln in virtue dlvitiae tint % C, Parad., 
vi. 2, 48 ; who can doubt that true wealth consists in virtue f (No one.) 

Quia tnlerit OraochOs dfi iSditiQne querent**? Juv., 11. 24 ; who could 
bear the Gracchi complaining of rebellion f (No one.) 

Optative Subjunctive. 

260. The Subjunctive is used as an Optative or wishing 
mood. The negative is ne. 

The Pr. and Pf. Subjv. are used when the decision is in suspense, 
no matter how extravagant the wish ; the Impf. and Plupf. are used 
when the decision is adverse. The Pf. is rare and old. 

Stet haec nrbs, C, Mil., 34, 93 ; may this city continue to stand I 

Ita dl faxint (= ffioerint), Pl., Poen., 911 ; the gods grant it ! 

He" istuc Itlppiter optimus mSximus ilrit (= slverit) ! L., xxxiv. 24, 2 ; 
may Jupiter, supremely great and good, suffer it not ! 

261. The Optative Subjunctive frequently takes utinam, 
would that; utinam ne, utinam non, would that . . . not. 
5 ri, oh if, is poetical and very rare; ut is mainly archaic. 

Valeas beneqne ut tibi lit, Pl., Poen., 912 ; farewell ! God bless you ! 

Utinam revlvl&cat frSter! Gell., x. 6, 2 ; would that my brother 
would come to life again I 

Blud utinam n6 vfirfi scrlberem, C, Fam., v. 17, 3 ; would that what 
I am writing were not true ! 

Utinam luiceptus non essem, C, Att., m. n, 8 ; would I had not been 
born! 
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5 mihi praeteritOt referat tl Ittppitar annOt, V., A., viii. 560 ; if 
Jam were, to bring me back the years that are gone by ! 



Remark.— For the wish with adverse decision, veUem and 
(theoretically also nollem) may be used with the Impf. and sometimes 
(especially vellem) with the Plupf. Subjunctive. 

Vellem adeate posset Panaetius ! C, Tusc, 1. 33, 81 ; would that Pa- 
naetios could he present ! 

Vellem rofl ad cenam invltassfis, C, Fam., xn. 4, 1 ; would that you 
had invited me to your dinner-party. 

So velim, nfllim, etc., for the simple wish (546, R. 2). 

Tuam mihi darl velim eloquentiam, C, N.D., 11. 59, 147 ; I could wish 
yowr eloquence given to me. 

202. The Optative Subjunctive is used in asseverations : 

Ita vlvam at mfizimOs sttmptus facid, C, Att., v. 15, 2 ; as Hive (liter- 
ally, Hn mt iy I live as), lam making very great outlay. 

Mortar, si magis gauderem si id mihi aoddisset, C, Att., viii. 6, 3 ; 
may I die if I could be more glad if that had happened to me. 



J. The Subjunctive is used as an Imperative: 

1. In the First Person Plural Present, which has no Im- 
perative form : 

Amimua patriam, C, Sest., 68, 143 ; let us love our country. 

H* difflcilia optemus, C, Verr., iv. 7, 15 ; let us not desire what is 

hard to do. 

2. In the Second Person. 

(a) In the Present chiefly in the Singular, and chiefly of 
an imaginary "you" : 

Isto bono fitftre, dam adsit, earn abeit, n« requires, C, Cat. If., 10, 33 ; 
you must enjoy that blessing so long as His here, when it is gone you 
mu$t not pine for it. 

(&) Tn the Perfect negatively : 

Ha tr&nsierl* Hibflrum, L., xxi. 44, 6 ; do not cross the Ebro. 

Ha vo* mortem timuerltis, C, Tusc., 1. 41, 98 ; have no fear of death ! 

3* In the Third Person Present (regularly) : 

Saum quiaque noscat ingeninm, C, Off., 1. 31, 114 ; let each one know 
hi a own 70 hid. 

DOntfl impil ne* plficSre audeant deos, C, Leg., 11. 16, 41 ; let the 
wicked not dare to try to appease the gods with gifts. 
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264. The Subjunctive is used as a Concessive : 
Sit fttr, C, Verr., v. i, 4 ; (granted that) he be a thief. 

Fuerit malm civil, C, Verr., i. 14, 37 ; (suppose) that he was a bad 
citizen. 

For other examples with at and n6, see 008. 

265. The Subjunctive is used in Questions which expect 
an Imperative answer (odmunctivua dftliber&tavus). 

Genuine questions are commonly put in the First Person, 
or the representative of the First Person : 

Utrum raperbiam prim oommemorexn an crtidelitftem, C, Verr., 1. 47, 
122 ; shall I mention the insolence first or the cruelty t 

XSgna fait oontentiO ntrnm moenibm a€ dflfenderent an obviam Irent 
noitibui, Nep., i. 4, 4 ; there was a great dispute whether they should 
defend themselves behind the walls or go to meet the enemy. (Utrum nOa 
dsfendftmm an obviam e&mui 1) 

Imperative Mood. 

266. The Imperative is the mood of the will. Its tone 
varies from stern command to piteous entreaty. It may 
appear as a demand, an order, an exhortation, a permission, 
a concession, a prayer. 

Abl in malam ram, Pl., Copt, 877 ; go to the mischief. 
Compg a oe mentem, H., 0., 1. 16, 22 ; curb your temper. 
D£ mini hBe, mel meum! Pl., Trin., 244 ; give me this, honey dear ! 

267. The Imperative has two forms, known as the First 
and the Second Imperative (also, but less accurately, as 
the Present and Future Imperative). The First Impera- 
tive has only the Second Person ; the Second Imperative 
has both Second and Third Persons. The First Person is 
represented by the Subjunctive (263, 1). 

Remark. — Some verbs have only the second form : so sclto, know 
thou ; memento, remember thou ; habetO, in the sense of know, remember. 

268. 1. The First Imperative looks forward to immediate 
fulfilment (Absolute Imperative) : 

Special: Patent portae; proflcltoere, C, Cat., 1. 5, 10 ; open stand 
the gates; depart. 

General: ItUtitiam cole et nietftem, C, Rep., vi. 16, 16; cultivate 
justice and piety. 
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2. The Second Imperative looks forward to contingent 
fulfilment (Relative Imperative), and is chiefly used in 
laws, legal documents, maxims, recipes, and the like ; like- 
wise in familiar language. 

Consults neminl pftrentO, C, Leg., in. 3, 8 ; the consuls shall obey no 
one. 

Percont&tdrem fugitO, nam garrnlns Idem est, H., Ep., 1. 18, 69 ; avoid 
your questioner >, for lie is a tell-tale too. 

(269) 270. Negative of the Imperative. — 1. The reg- 
ular negative of the Imperative is ne (nfive, neu), which is 
found with the Second Imperative ; with the First Impera- 
tive, it is poetical or colloquial. 

Hominem mortnnm in nrbe ne* sepelltO neve firitf, C, Leg., 11. 23, 58 ; 
one shall not bury nor burn a dead man in the city. 

TIL ne* cede malls, sed contrft audentior It5, V., A., vi. 95 ; yield not 
thou to misfortunes, but go more boldly {than ever) to meet them. 

Remarks. — 1. Him may be used to negative a single word : 

Opus poliat lima, nOn exterat, Cf. Quint., x. 4, 4 ; let the file rub the 

work up, not rub it out. 

2. Instead of ne* with the First Imperative was employed either noli 

with the Infinitive (271, 2) ; or occasionally ne* with the PI Subjv. (263, 

2, b). The Pr. Subjv. with ne* is the Ideal Second Person,* see 263, 

2, a. 

271. Periphrases. — 1. For the Positive Imperative may 
be used cura (curato) at, take care that ; fac (facito) nt, cause 
that ; fee (facitd), do, with the Subjunctive. 

CtlrS nt qnam prlmnm (303) Yenifis, C, Fam., iv. 10, 1 ; manage to 
come as soon as possible. 

Fac edgites, C, Fam., xi. 3, 4 ; do reflect ! 

2. For the Negative Imperative (Prohibitive) noli, be un- 
willing, with Infinitive is the rule : 

CavS and cav§ (cavGtd) ne, beware lest, and also fac ne, do 
not, with the Subjunctive are also found. 

Ndll verberSre lapidem, Pl., Cure, 197 ; don't beat a stone. 
Cav8 festlnes, C, Fam. xvi. 12, 6 ; do not be in a hurry. 
Fac n6 quid aliud cures hOe tempore, C, Fam. t xvi. 11, 1 ; see that 
you pay no attention to anything else, at this time. 
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272. Kepresentatives of the Imperative. — i. Instead 
of the Positive Imperative, may be employed : 

(a) The Second Person of the Present Subjunctive (263, 2). 

(b) The Second Person of the Future Indicative (243). 

(c) The Third Person of the Present Subjunctive (263, 3). 

2. Instead of the Negative Imperative (Prohibitive), may 
be employed : 

(a) The Second Person of the Present Subjunctive, with n0 (263, 2, a). 

(b) The Second Person of the Perfect Subjunctive, with nt (263, 2). 

(c) The Second Person of the Future, with nOn (243). 

(d) The Third Person of the Present or Perfect Subjunctive, with 
ne (263, 3). 

Remark. — The Pr. Subjv. is employed when stress is laid on the 
continuance of the action ; the Pf., when stress is laid on the comple- 
tion. Hence the use of the Pf. Subjv. in total prohibitions and pas- 
sionate protests. 

3. The Imperative of the past is expressed by the Im- 
perfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive (unfulfilled duties). 

DOtem daretis; quaereret alium yirum, Ter., Ph., 297 ; you should 
have given her a portion ; she should have sought another match. 

N« popOtdftta librta, C, Att., 11. 1, 3 ; you ought not to have asked 
for the books. 

273. Passionate questions are equivalent to a command : 

VOn taeta 1 Pl., Am., 700 ; won't you hold your tongue t 

Quln ttL taeta 1 Pl., Men., 561 : why don't you hold your tongue t 

(274) 275. Summary of Imperative Constructions. 

Positive. Negative. 

SECOND PERSON, 
audi, hear thou, nflU audfre, hear not, 

ne* audlverli (occasional). 
audits (legal or contingent), ne* audits (legal), 

audifit (ideal 2nd Person chiefly), ne* audifit (ideal 2nd Pers. chiefly), 
audita (familiar), nSn audita (familiar). 

ne* audi (poetic). 

THIRD PERSON, 
audiat, let him hear. n§ audiat, let him not hear. 

ne* audlverit. 
audltO (legal), n* audits (legal). 
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Tenses of the Moods and Verbal Substantives. 

276. The Indicative. — The tenses of the Indicative 
alone express with uniform directness the period of time. 

277. The Subjunctive. — i. The Present and Imperfect 
Subjunctive have to do with continued action, the Perfect 
and Pluperfect with completed action. The Perfect Sub- 
juctive is also used to express the attainment. 

2. In simple sentences Present and Perfect Subjunctive 
have a Future force because the' Future alone can tell 
whether the action is realized. The action itself may be 
Present or Future for the Present Subjunctive ; Present, 
Past, or Future for the Perfect Subjunctive. 

Crfidat, he may believe (now or hereafter). 

Crediderit, let him have had the belief (heretofore), he may have come 
to the belief (now), he may come to the belief (hereafter). 

3. In simple sentences the Imperfect and Pluperfect Sub- 
junctive are Past Tenses, and regularly serve to indicate 
unreality. (See 597.) 

4. In dependent sentences the Subjunctive is future if 
the leading verb has a future signification (515, R. 3) ; 
otherwise the tenses of the Subjunctive represent corre- 
sponding tenses of the Indicative according to the law of 
sequence (509). 

278. The Imperative is necessarily Future. 

279. The Infinitive has two uses : 

1. Its use as a Substantive. 

2. Its use as a representative of the Indicative. 

280. The Infinitive as a Substantive. — As a Substantive 
the Infinitive has two tenses, Present and Perfect. (See 
419.) 

1. The Present Infinitive is the common form of the 
Infinitive, used as a Substantive. It has to do with con- 
tinued action. 
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(a) The Present Infinitive is used as a subject or predi- 
cate. (See 422, 424.) 

Qnibuidam tOtnm hoc diapUcat philoiophtrl, C, Fin., i. i, 1 ; to some 
this whole business of metaphysics is a nuisance. 

(b) The Present Infinitive is used as the object of Verbs 
of Creation (often called Auxiliary Verbs, see 423. ) 

Cat5 serrlre quam pOgnare mavult, C, Att., vn. 15, 2 ; Cato prefers 
to he a slave rather than to fight (being a slave to fighting). 

2. The Perfect Infinitive is comparatively little used as 
a Substantive. It has to do with completed action, and is 
also used to express attainment. 

(a) As a subject, it is used chiefly in fixed expressions 
or in marked opposition to the Present. 

K5n tun tnrpe fait vincI quam contendisse decorum est, Ov., M., ix. 5 ; 
'twas not so much dishonor to he beaten as 'tis an honor to have struggled* 

(b) As an object, the Perfect Infinitive is seldom found 
in the active in prose, except after velle, to wish. 

Nemineni not* ftrtoul ant Ignftvl militia notfsae volui, L., xxiv. 16, 
11 ; I wished to have marked (to mark finally, to brand) no soldier with 
the mark of bravery or of cowardice. 

In the poets it is not uncommon, perhaps for metrical reasons ; but 
it occurs usually with the Pf. and Plupf. tenses, volul, etc., potul, 
dabueram (dcbul). 

FrStrea tondentes opfioO Pfilion impotuisse OlympQ, H., 0., m. 4, 52 ; 
the brothers striving to pile Pelion on shady Olympus for good and all. 

(c) In the Passive, the Perfect Infinitive is used after 
verbs of Will and Desire, to denote that entire fulfilment 
is demanded or desired. See 537. 

Patriam exitinctam cupit, C, Fin., iv. 24, 66 ; he desires his country 
blotted out. 

Here the Infinitive esse is seldom expressed. 

281. Tlie Infinitive as the representative of the Indica- 
tive. — As the representative of the Indicative, the Infini- 
tive has all its Tenses : Present, Past, Future, and Future 
Periphrastics. 
9 
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i. The Present Infinitive represents contemporaneous 
action — hence : the Present. Indicative • after a Principal 
Tense, and the Imperfect after a Historical Tense : 

DXOO eum venire, I say that he is coming. 
Dlc*bam eum venire, I said that he was coming. 

2. The Perfect Infinitive represents prior action — hence : 
the Perfect and Imperfect Indicative after a Principal 
Tense, and the Pluperfect, Imperfect, and Historical Per- 
fect Indicative after a Historical Tense : 

DloO eum vSniese, I say that he came, has come, used to come. 
Dlxi eum vSniese, I said that he had come, used to come, did come. 

Remark. — Meminl, i" remember, when used of personal experience, 
commonly takes the Present. 

Turn me* rSgem appellirl & vObli meminl, nunc tyrannum voefirl video, 
L., xxxiv. 31, 13 ; I remember being styled by you a king then, I see 
that lam called a tyrant now. 

When the action is to be regarded as a bygone, the Pf. may be used 
even of personal experience. 

MS meminl Irfttum dominae turbffase eapUlOs, Ov., A. A., 11. 169 ; I 
remember in my anger having tousled my sweethearfs hair. 

3. The Future Infinitive represents subsequent action : 

Dico eum venturum [etee], I say that he will come. 
Dlxi eum venturum [esse], I said that he would come. 

282. The Present Participle active denotes continuance ; 
the Perfect passive, completion or attainment. See 665. 

Remark. — The Latin is more exact than the English in the use of 
the tenses. So the Pf. Part, is frequently employed when we use the 
Present, as ratui, thinking ; veritus, fearing ; gftvlsus, rejoicing, etc. 

283. The Future Participle (active) is a verbal adjective, 
denoting capability and tendency, chiefly employed in the 
older language with sum, I am, as a periphrastic tense. In 
later Latin it is used freely, just as the Present and Perfect 
Participles, to express subordinate relations ; such as, Time, 
Cause, Condition, and Concession ; especially Purpose after 
a verb of Motion. See 670. 
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SIMPLE SENTENCE EXPANDED. 

284. The sentence may be expanded by the multiplica- 
tion or by the qualification, A, of the subject, B, of the 
predicate. 

A. 
1. Multiplication of the Subject. 

Concbrd. 

285. Number. — The common predicate of two or more 
subjects is put in the Plural number : 

Pater et mftter mortal sunt, Ter., Eun., 518 ; father and mother are 
dead. 

Exceptions. — 1. The common predicate may agree with a Sing, 
subject when that subject is the nearest or the most important : " My 
flesh and my heart faileth," Psa., lxxiii. 26. 

Aetfts et forma et super omnia Itrtmftnnm nomen ti ferOeiorem fecit, L., 
xxxi. 18, 3 ; your yollth and beauty, and, above all, the name of Roman, 
makes you too mettlesome. 

2. Two abstracts in combination, when conceived as a unit, take a 
Sing, verb; "When distress and anguish cometh upon you," Paov., 
1. 27. 

BeligiS et fides antepdnStar amlcitiae, C, Off., in. 10, 46 ; let the reli- 
gious obligation of a promise be preferred to friendship. 

So any close union : " Your gold and silver is cankered," Jas., v. 3. 

Senfttas popalusque Bomfinus inteUegit, C, Fam., v. 8, 2 ; the senate 
and people of Rome perceives (= Rome perceives). 

286. Gender. — When the genders of combined subjects 
are the same, the adjective predicate agrees in gender ; 
when the genders are different, the adjective predicate 
takes either the strongest gender or the nearest. 

1. In things with life, the masculine gender is the 
strongest ; in things without life, the neuter. 

(a) The strongest : 

Pater et mftter mortal sunt, Ter., Eun., 518 ; father and mother are 
dead. 

Mums et porta dfi caelo* tficta erant, L., xxxn. 29, 1 ; watt and gate 
had been struck by lightning. 

(b) The nearest : 

Convieta est Messfilfna et Slliui, Cf. Tac, Ann., xn. 65 ; Jfessalina 
was convicted and {so was) Silius. 
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2. When things with life and things without life are 
combined, the gender varies. 

(a) Both as persons : 

Bex rftgiaqne clfMii profeetl sunt, L., xxi. 50, 11 ; the Icing and fye 
king's fleet set out. 

(b) Both as things : 

NStfirft inimlca sunt libera clvitle et rex, Cf. L., xliy. 24, 2 ; a free 
state and a king are enemies by nature. 

3. When the subjects are feminine abstracts the predicate 
may be a neuter Plural (211, R. 4). 

Stultitiam et intemperantiam dlcimui ease rogienda, C, Fin., 111. 11, 
39 ; folly and want of self -control (we say) are (things) to be avoided. 

287. Persons. — When the persons of combined subjects 
are different, the First Person is preferred to the Second, 
the Second to the Third : 

SI tU et Tullia, lux nostra, valatii, ego et suftviMimui CioorO TaUmus, 
C, Fam., xiv. 5, 1 ; if Tullia, light of my life y and you are well, dearest 
Cicero and I are weU. * 

Remarks. — (a) In contrasts, and when each person is considered 
separately, the predicate agrees with the person of the nearest subject. 

Et ego et Cicero* mem flfgitftbit, C, Att., iv. 18, 5 ; my Cicero will 
demand it and (so will) I. 

(b) The order is commonly the order of the persons, not of modern 
politeness : Ego et uxor mea, Wife and I. 

2. Qualification of the Subject. 

288. The subject may be qualified by giving it an attri- 
bute. An attribute is that which serves to give a specific 
character. The chief forms of the attribute are : 

I. The adjective and its equivalents : amlcui oertui, a sure friend. 
Remark. — The equivalents of the adjective are : 

1. The pronouns hie, this, ille, that, etc. 

2. Substantives denoting rank, age, trade : terms homft, a slave per- 
son; homo* senex, an old fellow; mulier andlla, a servant-wench. 

3. The Genitive of quality (305). 

4. The Ablative of quality (400). 

5. Preposition and case : exetMui 8 vltf, departure from life. 

6. Adverbs, chiefly with substantival participles : rfict* facta, good 
actions. 

7. Relative clauses (624). 

II. The substantive in apposition : GieerO Mtor, Cicero the orator. 
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I. ADJECTIVE ATTRIBUTE. 
Concord. 

289. The Adjective Attribute agrees with its substantive 
in gender, number, and case : 

Gbndir. Number. 

Vir sapifiis, a wise man, virf tapientes, wise men. 

Kxihtt-pnlchri, a beautiful woman, mulieres pnlchrae, beautiful women. 

Bflgfam dOnum, royal gift, regia d5na, royal gifts. 

Case. 
Virl lapientU, of a wise man. bone fill ! good son ! 

Kulierl pnlchrae, for a beautiful woman, regie d0n5, by royal gift. 
Yiram sapientem, wise man. mulieres pulehrSs, beautiful 

women. 

290. The common attribute of two or more substantives 
agrees with the nearest \ rarely with the most important. 

VolusCnus, vir et eOniilil mfignlet virttltii, Caes., B. G., hi. 5,2; Volu- 
senus, a man of great wisdom and valor. 

Cflnote maria terraeque patfbant, S., C, 10, 1 ; all seas and lands lay 
open. 

Remarks. — 1. For emphasis, or to avoid ambiguity, the adj. is re- 
peated with every substantive. 

SemprOniae mnltae facetiae, multusque lepOs inerat, S., C, 25, 5 ; Sem- 
pronia had a treasure of witticisms, a treasure of charming talk. 

2. When a substantive is construed with several similar adjectives 
in the Sing., it may be in agreement with one in the Sing, or may 
stand in the PL, according to its position : 

Qulrta et Martia legionfis, C., Fam. 9 xi. 19, 1, but LegiS MSrtia qufir- 
taque, C, Ph., v. 17, 46, The fourth and Martian legions. 

291. Position of the Attribute. — 1. When the attribute 
is emphatic, it is commonly put before the substantive, 
otherwise in classical Latin ordinarily after it. 

1. Fugitives servos, a runaway slave (one complex). 

2. Semis fogitlvus, a slave (that is) a runaway (two notions). 
Many expressions, however, have become fixed formulae, such as 

efvfts Bftmftnni, Roman citizen ; popnlni BQmSnui, people of Borne. 
Compare body politic, heir apparent in English. 
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Remarks. — 1. Variation in the position of the adj. often causes 
variation in the meaning of the word. Thus res bonae, good things ; 
bona* rts, articles of value, or good circumstances; res urbSnae, city 
matters; urbanae res, witticisms; mSnia leeunda, a second table; 
seeonda mfinaa, dessert. 

2. Superlatives which denote order and sequence in time and space 
are often used partitively, and then generally precede their substan- 
tive : snmma aqua, the surface of the water ; 10111001111 mons, the top of 
the mountain; Yire prlmO, prlmS vire, in the beginning of spring. 
Similarly in media" urbe, in the midst of the city ; reliqua, cetera Graecia, 
the rest of Greece, and the like. 

2. When the attribute belongs to two or more words, it 
is placed sometimes after them all, sometimes after the 
first, sometimes before them all. 

DXvitiae, nOmen, opea vaenae oOnriliO dsdecorii plinae rant, C, Rep., 1. 
34, 51 ; riches, name, resources {when) void of wisdom are full of dis- 
honor. 

For examples of the other positions see 290. 

Numerals. 

292. Dno means simply two, ambft, both (two considered 
together), uterqne, either (two considered apart, as, " They 
crucified two other with him, on either side one," John, 
xix. 18) : 

SuppUeatio* amborum nomine et triumphal utrlque dferetui est, L., 
xxviii. 9, 9 ; a thanksgiving in the name of both and a triumph to 
either (each of the two) was decreed. 

Remark. — Uterqne is seldom PL, except of sets ; so with plfirftlia 
tantnm. 

Caeear 6 castrls utrbque oftpiii inii fidtbdt, Caes., B.O., 1. 50, 1 ; 
Caesar led his forces out of either camp. 

On uterqne with the PL, see 211, e. 1 ; with Gen., see 371, r. 

293. Hflle, a thousand, is in the Sing, an indeclinable adj. and is 
less frequently used with the Genitive : mllle mflitee, rather than mllle 
mUtum, a thousand soldiers ; in the PI. it is a declinable substantive, 
and must have the Genitive : duo mflia mllitum, two thousand's of) 
soldiers = two regiments of soldiers. If a smaller number comes 
between, the substantive usually follows the smaller number ; see the 
following examples : 
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3500 cavalry, 



' tria mlli* qulngentl equites, 
tria mllia equitum et qulngentl, but 
equites tria mllia qulngentl, or 
equitnm tria mllia qulngentl. 

But duo mllia qulngentl hoetium peritae, L., xxn. 7, 3 ; 2500 of the 
enemy perished. 

294. Ordinals. — The Ordinals are used more often in 
Latin than in English ; thus always in dates : anno duoentfc- 
aimd qn&rto, in the year 20J^. Sometimes they are carelessly 
used for the cardinals : 

Quattuor annl sunt, ex qu9 19 non vldl, 

It is four years, that I have not seen you (since I saw you). 

Quartus annul est, ex qu5 19 non vldl, 

It is the fourth year (four years, going on four years). 

295. Distributives. — The distributives are used wher- 
ever repetition is involved, as in the multiplication table. 

Bis blna quot tuntl C, N.D., n. 18, 49 ; how many are twice two t 
Sertptum eeuleum cum qulnque pedibus, puUos galllnfoeos trli eum ternls 
pedibui nitos esse, L., xxxn. 1, 11 ; a letter was written to say that a 
colt had been foaled with five feet, (and) three chickens hatched with 
three feet (apiece). 

Comparatives and Superlatives. 

296. Comparative. — The comparative degree generally 
takes a term of comparison either with quam, than, or in 
the Ablative : 

IgndrttiQ futftrQrum malQrum tttilior est quam seientia, C, Div., 11. 9, 
23 ; ignorance of future evils is better than knowledge (of them). 

Nihil ett virtute am&biUui, C, Lael., 8, 28 ; nothing is more lovable 
than virtue. 

Remarks. — 1. (a) The Abl. is used only when the word with quam 
would stand in the Nom. or Ace. (644). 

Caesar minor eft \ J ^ *^ ' I Caesar is younger than Pompey. 

Caeearem plus amiinus, \ quam Pom P 8ium » I we love Caesar ™™ than 
( PompCiO, ) Pompey. 

In the second example the adverb makes the Ablative construction 

ambiguous, for plus Pompeld* may mean "more than Pompey does." 

Hence the comparative adverb with the Abl. is avoided in careful prose. 
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(b) With cases other than Norn, or Ace, quam is regularly used to 
avoid ambiguity. 

Anulls nostril pins qnam animls craditnr, Sen., Ben., in. 15, 3 ; our 
seals are (217) more trusted than our souls. 

2. The Abl. is very common in negative sentences and is used ex- 
clusively in negative relative sentences. 

Polybinm sequSmur, qu5 nemo 1 fait dfligentior, C, Rep., 11. 14, 2? ; let 
us follow Polybius, than whom no one was more careful. 

3. Measure of difference is put in the Ablative (403). 

4. Qnam is often omitted after pltts, ampliua, more, and minus, less, 
and the like, without affecting the construction : 

Pitts qulngentds oolaphos Infrtgit mini, Ter., Ad., 199 ; he has dealt 
me more than five hundred boxes on the ear. 

Spatium est non amplins pedum stseentOrum, Caes., B.C., 1. 38, 5 ; the 
space is not more than (of) six hundred feet. 

But the normal construction is not excluded : 

Paltts non lfttior pedibus quInquSgintft, Caes., B.G., vn. 19, 1 ; a 
swamp not broader than fifty feet (or pedis quInquSgintft). 

5. Age may be variously stated ; thus, more than thirty years old 
may be : 

1 . Nfttus pltts (qnam) trlgintft annSs. 3. Miior (qnam) trlgintft annos nfttus. 

2. Nfttus pltts trlgintft annls (rare). 4. Mftior trlgintft annls (nfttns). 

5. Mftior trlgintft annOrnm. 

297. Standard of Comparison omitted. — When the stand- 
ard of comparison is omitted, it is supplied : 1. By the 
context ; 2. By the usual or proper standard ; 3. By the 
opposite. 

1. By the context : 

Solent regos Persfirum plttre* uxores habere, Cf. C, Verr., nv 33, 76 ; 
the kings of Persia usually have more wives [than one]. 

2. By the proper standard : 

Seneettts est nfttttrft loqufidor, C, Cat.M., 16, 55; old age is by nature 

rather (or too) talkative. 

3. By the opposite : 

Quiesse erit melius, L., in. 48, 3 ; it will be better to be-perfectly- 
quiet (than to make a disturbance). 
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298. Disproportion, — Disproportion is expressed by the 
comparative with quam pro, than for, and the Ablative ; or 
with quam ut, than that or quam qui, than who, and the 
Subjunctive : 

Minor caedes quam pr5 tantft victoria" fait, L., x. 14, 21 ; the loss was 
(too) small for so great a victory. 

Quia nOn intellect Canachl ilgna rigidiOra esse quam .ut imitentur vfri- 
t&teml C, Br., 18, 70 ; who does not perceive that Canachus' figures 
are too stiff to imitate the truth (of nature) t 

Mfiior sum quam cul possit Fortttna nocere, Ov., M., vi. 195 ; I am too 
great for Fortune possibly to hurt me. 

299s Two Qualities compared. — When two qualities of the 
same substantive are compared, we find either magis and 
quam with the positive, or a double comparative : 

Celer tuus disertus magis est quam sapiens, C, Att., x. 1, 4 ; your 
(friend} Celer is eloquent rather than wise — more eloquent than wise. 

Actltiorem s8 quam BrnStiOrem vult, C, Opt. Gen., 2, 6 ; he wishes to 
be acute rather than ornate. 

300. Restriction to the Comparative. — The Latin uses the 
Comparative more exactly than the English. So regularly 
when only two objects are compared. 

H&ttL mfiior, the eldest (of two), the elder; nStfl minor, the youngest, 
the younger. Prior, the first ; posterior, the last. 

Posterior** eogit&tiones, ut Siunt, sapientiores solent esse, C, Ph., xn. 
2, 5 ; afterthoughts, as the saying is, are usually the wisest. 

Remark. — The same rule applies to the interrogative uter, which 
of two f (whether f) : Ex duObus uter dlgnior 1 ex pluribus, quis dlgnis- 
simust Quint., vii. 4, 21 ; of two, which is the worthier f of more (than 
two), which is the worthiest f 

301. Comparative Strengthened. The comparative is often strength- 
ened by the insertion of etiam, even ; adhuc, still ; mulW, (by) much; 
longS, far : 

Die etiam clSrius, C, Verr., in. 75, 175 ; speak even more clearly ! 

302. Superlative. — The Latin superlative is often to be 
rendered by the English positive, especially of persons : 

Qulntus Fabius Haximus, Quintus Fabius the Great. 
MSximd* impetfl. mfiiSre fbrtfinS, L., xxvni. 36, 2 ; with great vigor, 
with greater luck. 
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303. Superlative Strengthened. — The superlative is strengthened by 
aultf, (by) much; long*, by far; vol, even; iinui, ftnw omnium, one 
above all others. 

Protagoras sophistes illls temporibus vel maximus, C, N.D., 1. 23, 63 ; 
Protagoras, the very greatest sophist in those times. 

TJrbem finam mini amlcisaimam dftollntvl, C, Plane., 41, 97 ; / turned 
aside from a city above all others friendly to me. 

Quam (with or- without a form of possum) and the superlative is the 
regular form for as — as possible. 

Caeaar quam aequissimQ I00O potest eastra oommUnit, Caes., B.O., v. 
49, 7 ; Caesar fortifies a camp in as favorable a position as possible. 

PRONOUNS. 
1. Personal Pronouns. 

304. 1. The personal Pronoun is usually omitted when it 
is the subject of a verb ; see 207. 

2. The Genitive forms, mei, tui, sol, nostri, vestri, are used 
mainly as Objective Genitives. 

MlroelUnua s* Scerrimum tui dflftnsflrem fore ostendit, C, Fam., 1. i, 
2 ; Marcellinus showed that he would be your keenest defender. 

Remark. — The Possessive pronouns sometimes are found in place of 
this Genitive : Vaster oQnspectui refidt et reereat mentem meam, C, 
Plane., 1, 2 ; the sight of you refreshes and renews my spirits. 

" If I be a master, where is my fear ? " Mal., i. 6. 

3. The Genitive forms, nostrum and vestrum, are used 
partitively ; see 364, R. 

T8 ad mB venire uterque nostrum cupit, C, Att., xni. 33, 2 ; each of 
us two desires that you should come to me. 

2. Demonstrative Pronouns. 

305. Hie, this (the Demonstrative of the First Person), 
refers to that which is nearer the speaker, and may mean : 

1. The Speaker himself : hie hom$ = ego, Pl., Trin., 11 15. 

2. His friends : si ego hos novl, if I know these men (= my friends, the 
Gentlemen of the Jury). 

3. His subject : hlc sapiens dfi quo* loquor, C, Ac, 11. 33, 105; this 
(imaginary) wise man of whom I am speaking. 

4. His hobby : hoc stadium, this pursuit of mine, of ours. 

5. That which has just been mentioned : haec hietenus, these things 
thus far = so much for that. 
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6. Very frequently, that which is about to be mentioned : hli con- 
diciOnibus, on the following terms. 

7. The current period of time : hie dies, to-day ; haec nox, the night 
just past or just coming ; hie mtasis, the current month. 

306. Iste, that (of thine, of yours), refers to that which 
belongs more peculiarly to ihe Second Person (Demonstra- 
tive of the Second Person) : 

AdventU tuo" lata subsellia vacufifacta sunt, C, Cat., 1. 7, 16 ; at your 
approach the benches in your neighborhood were vacated. 

307. Die, that (the Demonstrative of the Third Person), 
denotes that which is more remote from the speaker, and is 
often used in contrast to hie, this. 

Catulus nOn antique* iUO more sed hoc nostra Srudltus, C, Br., 35, 132 ; 
Catulus, a cultivated man t not after the old-fashioned standard of a 
by-gone time (U15) but by the standard of to-day (hoc). 

Die may mean : 

1. That which has been previously mentioned (often ille quidem) : 
illud quod initio vObls proposal, C, Font., 7, 17 ; that which I propounded 
to you at first. 

2. That which is well known, notorious (often put after the substan- 
tive) : testula ilia, that (notorious) potsherd = institution of ostracism ; 
illud SolOnis, that (famous saying) of Solon's. 

3. That which is to be recalled : illud imprimis mlrftbile, that (which 
I am going to remind you of) is especially wonderful. 

4. That which is expected : 

Sla di6s veniet mea quS lugubria pOnam, Ov., Tr. t iv. 2, 73 ; the day 
will come when I shall lay aside (cease) my mournful strains. 

Remarks. — 1. Hie and ille are used together in contrasts : as, the 
latter — the former, the former — the latter. 

(a) "When both are matters of indifference the natural signification 
is observed : hie, the latter ; ille, the former. 

Xgnavia corpus hebetat, labor flrmat; ilia mfitflram seneotutem, hie 
longam adolescentiam reddit, Cels. ,1.1; laziness weakens the body, toil 
strengthens it ; the one (the former) hastens old age, the other (the 
latter) prolongs youth. 

(b) When the former is the more important, hie is the former, iMe, 
the latter : 

Melior tUUorque est oerta pSx quam spSrSta victoria ; haec in nostrg, 
ilia in deOrum manU est, L., xxx. 30, 19 ; better and safer is certain 
peace than hoped for victory ; the former is in our hand\s), the latter 
in the hand(s) of the gods. 
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2. Hie et ills ; ille et ille ; ille ant ille, this man and (or) that man = 
one or two, 

Hon dlcam hoc slgnum ablEtum esse et illud ; hoc dioC, nullum tfi slgnum 
reUquisse, C, Verr., i. 20, 53 ; / will not say that this statue was taken 
off and that; (what) I say (is) this, that you left no statue at all. 

3. The derived adverbs retain the personal relations of hie, iste, ille : 
hie, here (where I am) ; hine, hence (from where I am) ; hue, hither 
(where I am); iitlc, there (where you are); illic, there (where he is), etc. 



3. Determinative and Reflexive Pronouns. 

308. Is, that, is the determinative pronoun, and serves 
as the lacking pronoun of the Third Person. It furnishes 
the regular antecedent of the relative : 

Mini venit obviam tuns puer ; is mini Utterffs aba H reddidit, C., Att. % 
11. 1, 1 ; I was met by your servant ; he delivered to me a letter from 
you. 

Is minima eget mortfilii qui minimum cupit, Syrus, 286 (Fr.) ; that 
mortal is in want of least, who wanteth least. 

Remarks. — 1. Ii, as the antecedent of the relative, is often omitted, 
chiefly in the Nom., more rarely in an oblique case (619). 

Bis dat qui dat celeriter, Syrus, 235 (Fr.) ; he gives twice who gives 
in a trice. 

Often it has the force of talis (631, 1) in this connection : 

Ego is sum qui nihil umquam mefi potiui quam meorum clvium causa* 
fficerim, C, Fam., v. 21, 2 ; / am a man never to have done anything 
for my own sake, rather than for the sake of my fellow-citizens. 

2. Is, with a copulative or adversative particle, is used as he or that 
in English, for the purpose of emphasis. Such expressions are : et is, 
atque is, isque, and he too, and that too ; neque is, et is non, and he not ; 
and that not ; sed is, but he. 

Exempla quaerimus et ea non antlqua, C, Verr., in. 90, 210 ; we are 
looking for examples, and those, too, not of ancient date. 

3. Is does not represent a substantive before a Gen., as in the Eng- 
lish that of. In Latin the substantive is omitted, or repeated, or a 
word of like meaning substituted. 

-Non iudiciO dlsdpulorum dlcere debet magister sed dlsoipull magistri, 
Quint., ii. 2, 13 ; the master is not to speak according to the judgment 
of the pupils ; but the pupils according to that of the master. 

Hulls est celeritSs quae possit cum animl oeleritftte contendere, C, 
Tusc, 1. 19, 43 ; there is no speed that can possibly vie with that of 
the mind. 
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Coelins tribunal nram ifixtt TrebOnX lellam oolloeaVit, Cabs., B. C, ni. 

20, 1 ; Coelius placed his chair of office next to that of Trebonius. 

Of course hie, ille, and iste can be used with the Gen. in their proper 
sense. 

309. Reflexive. Instead of forms of is, the Reflexive 
Pronoun sul, sibi, se, together with the Possessive of the 
Reflexive sans, sua, snurn is used. (See 521.) 

1. Regularly when reference is made to the grammatical 
subject of the sentence. 

Ipse s8 quiaque dlligit quod libl quisque cftrai est, C, Lael., 21, 80 ; 
every one loves himself because every one is dear to himself. 

The subject may be indefinite or (occasionally) impersonal. 

Contentum suls rebus esie m&ximae sunt dlvitiae, C, Par., vi. 3, 51 ; 
to be content with one's own things {what one hath) is the greatest riches. 

"Pure religion and nndefiled is this ... to keep himself unspotted from the 
world." James, i. 27. 

2. Frequently when reference is made to the actual sub- 
ject (521, R. 2) : 

fceul&tnr tigrim stun ctlitos, Sen., E.M., 85, 41 ; her own keeper 
hisses the tigress (the tigress is kissed by her own keeper). 

This is especially common with suns, which when thus employed has 
usually its emphatic sense : own, peculiar, proper. 

3. Sui, sibi, se are the reflexive of the Infinitive and its 
equivalents. 

BBmfinX sul colligendl hostibui facult&tem non relinquunt, Caes., B.G., 
in. 6, 1 ; the Romans do not leave the enemy a chance to get themselves 
together, to rally. 

86 is also used with prepositions ergS, inter, propter, per in reflexive 
or emphatic phrases ; as inter s6, among one another, per s8, by itself. 

4. Suus is also used in prepositional phrases, especially 
after cum and inter; more rarely after in, intra, and ad. 

XSgOnem cum clfisse soft in HiipSniam mittnnt, L., xxin. 32, 11 ; they 
sent Mago with his fleet to Spain. 

So the phrases suO tempore, at the right time ; suO loeO, at the right 
place. 

COmoediae quern fbram in puerls putem su5 I00C dlcam, Quint. , 1. 8, 7 ; 
what I consider to be the good of comedy in the case of boys I wiU men* 
Hon in the proper place. 
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310. Idem, the same, serves to unite two or more attri- 
butes or predicates on a person or thing ; iiris often to be 
translated by at the same time; likewise, also; yet, not- 
withstanding. 

CimOn inoidit in eandem invidiam qnam pater suns, Nep., t. 3, 1 ; 
Cimon fell into the same odium as his father. 

Diffidlii facilii, incnndns aeerbns, es Idem, Maet., xii. 47, 1 ; crabbed 
(and) kindly, sweet (and) sour, are you at once. 

Remarks. — 1. When a second attribute is to be added to a substan- 
tive it is often connected by Idemqne, et Idem, atqne Idem. 

Vir doctisiinmi Plato* atqne Idem gra vinimns philosophornm omnium, 
C, Leg., 11. 6, 14 ; Plato, a most learned man, and at the same time 
weightiest of all the philosophers. 

2. The same as is expressed by Idem with qui, with atqne or ie, 
with ut, with cum, and poetically with the Dative. See 859, n. 6, 642, 
643. 

TibI rnecum in eOdem est plitrinC vlvendum, C, Or., 11. 33, 144 ; you 
have to live in the same treadmill with me. 

3. Idem cannot be used with is, of which it is only a stronger form 
(it + dem). 

311. 1. Ipte, self, is the distinctive pronoun, and separates 
a subject or an object from all others : 

Ipse feci, I myself did it and none other, I alone did it, I did it of 
my own accord, I am the very man that did it. Nunc ipsom, at this 
very instant, at this precise moment. 

Valvae tnbitO 16 iptae apernfirunt, C, Div., 1. 34, 74 ; the folding- 
doors suddenly opened of their own accord. 

CatO mortuus est annls ootOgintft sex iptli ante Cieeronem oOnsnlem, C, 
Br., 15, 61 ; Cato died just eighty-six years before Cicero's consulship. 

Remarks. — 1. Owing to this distinctive character, ipse is often used 
of persons in opposition to things ; riders in opposition'to horses ; in- 
habitants in opposition to the towns which they inhabit ; the master of 
the house in opposition to his household, etc. 

Ipse dixit, C, N.D., 1. 5, 10 ; the master said (avros tya)« 

M8 ipsa mlsit, Pl., Cos., 790 ; mistress sent me. 

2. Et ipse, likewise, as well, is used when a new subject takes an old 
predicate : 

Loerl nrbs detclverat et ipsa ad Poenfe, L., xxix. 6, 1 ; Locri-city had 
likewise (as well as the other cities) revolted to the Carthaginians. 
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2. Ipse is used to lay stress on the reflexive relation ; in 
the Nominative when the subject is emphatic, in the 
Oblique Cases when the object is emphatic. 

88 ipse laudat, he (and not another) praises himself. 88 ipnun landat, 
he praises himself (and not another). 

Piger ipse libl obstat, Prov. (Sen., E.M., 94, 28) ; the lazy man 
stands in his own way, is his own obstacle. 

Exceptions are common : 

QuXque alili cfivit, non oavet ipse libl, Ov., A. A., 1. 84 ; and he who 
cared for others, cares not for himself. 

4. Possessive Pronouns. 

312. The Possessive Pronouns are more rarely used in 
Latin than in English, and chiefly for the purpose of con- 
trast or clearness. 

Mantis lavs et ofinfi, C, Or., 11. 60, 246 ; wash (your) hands and dine. 

Praedia mea til poisides, ego alienfi miaericordi* vlv9, C, Rose. Am., 
50, 145; you are in possession of my estates, (while) Hive on the charity 
of others. 

Remarks. — 1. Observe the intense use of the Possessive in the sense 
of property, peculiarity, fitness : suum esse, to belong to one's self, to be 
one's own man. 

Tempore tuo" plignfiitl, L., xxxvm. 45, 10 ; you have fought at your 
own time (= when you wished). 

Hoc hondre m8 adfScistifl anno* meO, C, Leg.Agr., 11. 2, 4 ; you visited 
me with this honor in my own year (= the first year in which I could 
be made consul). 

2. On the use of the Possessive Pronouns for the Gen., see 864. 

5. Indefinite Pronouns. 

313. ftuldam means one, a, a certain one; the speaker 
may know but he does not tell. In the Plural, qnidam 
means some, sundry, without emphasis. 

Interefi mulier quaedam oommigrftvit httc, Ter., And., 69 ; meanwhile 
a certain woman took up her quarters here. 

Remarks. — 1. With an adjective qnidam often heightens by adding 
vagueness and mystery. (Gr. nS.) 

Eft quocLam incrfidibili rSbore animl, C, Mil., 37, 101 ; really Tie is en- 
dowed with a certain (strange, indescribable) strength of mind that is 
past belief. 
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2. Quldam is often used with or without quasi, as if, to modify an 
expression : 

Est quaedam virtutum vitiOrumque vlclnia, Quint., ii. 12, 4; there is a 
certain neighborly relation between virtues and vices. 

314. Aliquis (aliqui) means, some one, some one or other; 
neither the speaker nor the hearer knows : 

DSclfimfibam cum aliquo* cottldifi, C, Br., 90, 310 ; / used to declaim 
toith somebody or other daily. 

In the predicate it is often emphatic (by Litotes, 700) : sum aliquis, 
aliquid, I am somebody = a person of importance, something = of some 
weight; opposed to : nullus sum, nihil sum, I am a nobody, nothing. 

Est hOc aliquid, tametsl n5n est satis, C, Div. in Caec, 15, 47 ; this 
is something, although it is not enough. 

315. Quis (qui), fainter than aliquis, is used chiefly after 
si, if; nisi, unless ; ne, lest ; num, whether, and in relative 
sentences. See 107, R. 

If 8 quid nimis ! Ter., And., 61 ; nothing in excess ! 

Remark. — Aliquis is used after si, etc., when there is stress : si quis, 
if any ; si aliquis, if some ; si quid, if anything ; si quidquam, if any- 
thing at all (317, 1). 

SI aliquid dandum est voluptStl, senectfLs modicls convlvito dfilectfirl 
potest, C, Cato M., 14, 44 ; if something is to be given to pleasure (as 
something or other must), old age can take delight in mild festivities. 

316. Quispiam is rarer than aliquis, hut not to he distin- 
guished from it, except that quispiam never intimates im- 
portance. 

Dlxerit quispiam, C, Cat.M., 3, 8 ; some one may say. 

317. 1. ftuisquam and tillus (adjective) mean any one (at 
all), and are used chiefly in negative sentences, in ques- 
tions that imply a negative answer, and in sweeping con- 
ditions : 

Iustitia numquam nocet culquam, C, Fin., 1. 16, 50 ; justice never 
hurts anybody. 

Quis OraecOrum rhStorum S ThtU$dide quidquam duzit 1 C, Or. , 9, 317 ; 
what % Oreek rhetorician drew anything from Thucydides f [None.] 

81 quisquam, ille sapiens fuit, C, Lael., 2, 9 ; if any one at all (was) 
wise, he was. 

Hostem esse in Syria negant ullum, C, Fam., in. 8, 10 ; they say that 
there is not any enemy in Syria. 
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So after comparatives, for these involve a negative : 
Solis candor inlfLstrior est quam fllllus Ignis, C, N.D., 11. 15, 40 ; the 
brilliancy of the sun is more radiant than that of any fire, 

2. The negative of quisquam is n$m5, nobody ; nihil, 
nothing (108). The negative of fLUus is nullus, no, none. 

V8m8 vir mSgnus, C, N.B., 11. 66, 167 ; no great man, no one (who 
is) a great man. 

Remark. — Instead of nSminis and nfimine, nulllus and ntUlO, nulls are 
used regularly. 

318. 1. Guisque means each one, as opposed to omnia, 
every, and is usually post-positive. 

LaudStI omnes sunt donStlque pro" merits quisque, L., xxxviii. 23 ; all 
were praised and rewarded, each one according to his desert. 

2. With superlatives and ordinals quisque is loosely trans- 
lated every : 

Optimum quidque rSrissimum est) C, Fin., n. 25, 81 ; every good 
thing is rare = the better a thing, the rarer it is. 

Qulnto* quOque annO Sicilia tOta oSnsStur, C., Verr., 11. 56, 139 ; every 
fifth year all Sicily is assessed. 

3. Quisque combines readily with the reflexives, sui, sibi, 
se, suus, in their emphatic sense (309, 2). 

Here the reflexive regularly precedes. 

Sua quemque fraus et suus terror vexat, C, Rose. Am., 24, 67 ; it is 
his own sin and his own alarm that harasses a man. 

Remark. — Suum culque has become a standing phrase : let every one 
have his own. 

319. Alter and alius are both translated other, another, 
but alter refers to one of two, alius to diversity. 

Bolus aut cum alters, alone or with (only) one other ; alter NerO, a sec- 
ond Nero. 

Alter alteram quaerit, one (definite person) seeks the oilier (definite 
person) ; alius alium quaerit, one seeks one, another another. 

Alterl— alter!, one party — another party (already defined) ; alii— alii, 
some — others. 

Alter often means neighbor, brother, fellow-man ; alius, third person. 

Alter: 

AgftilStis fait olaudus alters pede, Nep., xvii. 8, 1 ; Agesilails was lame 
of one foot. 

Alterfi manfL fert lapidem, pfinem ostentat alters, Pl., Aid., 195; in one 
hand a stone he carries, in the other holds out bread. 
10 
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Alius: 

FallSeia alia aliam trfldit, Ter., And., 779 ; one lie treads on the heels 
of another (indefinite series). 

Dlvitifii alii praepOnunt, alii honOrfs, C, Lad., 6, 20 ; some prefer 
riches, others honors. 

Alter and alios : 

Ab alio expect«i alter! quod ftoerib, Syrus, 2 (Fr.) ; you may look for 
from another what you've done unto your brother (from No. 3, what 
No. 1 has done to No. 2). 

APPOSITION. 

320. By apposition one substantive is placed by the side 
of another, which contains it : 

CioerO Oritur, Cicero the orator. Bhtaus flttmen, the river Rhine. 

CONCORD. 

321. The word in apposition agrees with the principal 
word (or words) in case, and as far as it can in gender and 
number : 

Nom. Hflrodotui pater hiitoriae, Herodotus, the father of history ; 
Gen. HSrodotl patrit hiitoriae ; Dat. Htrodotd patrl hiitoriae. 

Cnidui et ColophOn, nObilinimae urbes, oaptae sunt, Cf. C, Imp., 12, 
33 ; Cnidus and Colophon, most noble cities, were taken. 

Omnium doctrlnSrnm in ventrical Athenae, Cf. C, Or., 1. 4, 13 ; 
Athens, the inventor of all branches of learning. 

Remarks. — 1. Exceptions in number are due to special uses, as, for 
example, when deliciae or amOres, etc., are used of a Singular : 

Pompfiiui, noitrl amores, ipse 08 affllxit, C, Att., 11. 19, 2 ; Pompey, our 
special passion, has wrecked himself. 

2. The Possessive Pronoun takes the Gen. in apposition : 

XTrbs mefi finlns operS fait salva, Cf. C, Pis., 3, 6 ; the city was saved 
by my exertions alone. , 

3. On the agreement of predicate with appositive, see 211, a. 6. 

322. Partitive Apposition. — Partitive Apposition takes 
a part out of the whole. 

C6tera multittLdO sorte decimal quisque ad supplicium lfictl sunt, L., 11. 
59, 11 ; (of) the rest of the crowd every tenth man was chosen by lot for 
punishment. 

323. Distributive Apposition. — Distributive Apposition 
subdivides the whole into its parts, chiefly with alter — alter, 
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the one — the other; quisque, uterque, each one; alii — alii, pan — 
pars, some— others. (It is often called Partitive Apposition. ) 

Dnae flliae altera oeeXia altera eapta est, Caes., B.G., 1. 53, 4 ; (of) 
two daughters, the one was killed the other captured. 

Remark. — The Part. Gen. is more commonly employed than either 
of these forms of apposition. 

324. Apposition to a Sentence. — Sometimes an Accusative 
stands in apposition to a whole preceding sentence. 

Admoneor ut aliquid etiam dfi sepulturi dicendum exfitimem, rem non 
diffidlem, C, Tusc, 1. 43, 102 ; lam reminded to take into considera- 
tion that something is to be said about burial also — an easy matter. 

Predicative Attribution and Predicative Apposition. 

325. Any case may be attended by the same case in Pred- 
icative Attribution or Apposition, which differ from the 

ordinary Attribution or Apposition in translation only. 

Nominative : Fflius aegrttns rediit. 

Ordinary Attribution : The sick son returned. 
Predicative Attribution : The son returned sick = he was sick 
when he returned. 
Hercules inverts leouem interf&cit. 
Ordinary Apposition : The young man Hercules slew a lion. 
Predicative Apposition : Hercules, when a young man, slew a 
lion = Tie was a young man when he slew a lion. 
Genitive : Potestffs 8iua adhibendae uxoris, the permission to take her 

to wife. 
Dative : AmlcO vivo* non subverts tl, you did not help your friend 

(while he was) alive. 
Accusative : Hercules oervam vlvam efipit. 

Ordinary Attribution : Hercules caught a living doe. 
Predicative Attribution : Hercules caught a doe alive. 
Ablative : Aere utuntur impertfitO, they use imported copper = the 
copper which they use is imported. 

Remarks. — 1. The Voc., not being a case proper, is not used predi- 
catively. Exceptions are apparent or poetical. 

QuO, moriture, mis 1 V., A,, x. 810 ; " whither dost thou rush to die " 
(thou doomed to die) 9 

Notice here the old phrase : Maete virtfLte estO, H., S. t 1. 2, 31 ; in- 
creased be thou in virtue = heaven speed thee in thy high career. 
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2. VictOrta rediSrunt may mean, the conquerors returned, or, they re* 
turned conquerors; Idem, the same, is similarly used. 

Iidem abeunt qui venerant, C, Fin., iv. 3, 7 ; they go away just as 
they had come (literally, the same persons as they had come). 

3. Predicative Attribution and Apposition are often to be turned 
into an abstract substantive : 

Dflfendlrempttblicam adulescens, nondeseramsenex, C, Ph., 11. 46, 118 ; 
/ defended the state in my youth, I will not desert her in my old age. 

So with prepositions : 

Ante Cicer&nem oonsulem, before the consulship of Cicero ; ante nrbem 
conditam, before the building of the city. 

4. Do not confound the " as " of apposition with the " as "(= as if) 
of comparison — ut, quasi, tamquam, ilout, velut (602, 642). 

(5) 6. The English idiom often uses the adverb and adverbial ex- 
pressions instead of the Latin adjective : so in adjectives of inclination 
and disinclination, knowledge and ignorance, of order and position, of 
time and season, and of temporary condition generally : 

Libens, with pleasure ; volens, willingly) ; nolens, unwillingQy) ; in- 
Vitus, against one's will ; prflldens, aware ; imprtLdens, unawares ; seiens, 
hnowingQy); primus, prior, first; ultimus, last ; medius, in, about the 
middle ; hodiernus, to-day ; mfitutlnus, in the morning ; frequens, fre- 
quently); Bubllmii, aloft; tftus, wholly ; solus, Onus, alone; and many 
others. 

Ego eum a* m6 invltissimus dlmlsl, C, Fam., xm. 63, 1 ; I dismissed 
him most unwillingly. 

Plus hodifi benl ftcl imprfidens quam seiens ante huno diem uxnqnam, 
Ter., Hec, 880 ; I have done more good to-day unawares than I have 
ever done knowingly before. 

Adourrit, mediam mulierem complectitur, Ter., And., 133 ; he runs 
up, puts his arms about the woman's waist. 

Vespertlnus pete tectum, H., Ep., 1. 6, 20 ; seek thy dwelling at even- 
tide. 

SOU h9c contingit sapientl, C, Par., v. 1, 34 ; this good luck happens 
to the wise man alone = it is only the wise man who has this good luck. 

7. Carefully to be distinguished are the uses of primus, and the ad- 
verbs prlmum, first, for the first time, and primO, at first. Prfmum 
means first in a series ; prlmO, first in a contrast. 

Primus sententiam dixit, C, Ph., x. 3, 6 ; he was the first to express 
his opinion. 

SamothrSciam t6 prlmum, post Thasum oontuliitl, C, Pis., 36, 89 ; you 
betook yourself to Samothrace first, afterwards to Thasos. 

Improbfirum facta prlmO sfLspIoiO Insequitur, turn aoousfitor, C, Fin., 1. 
16, 50 ; the deeds of the reprobate are attacked at first by suspicion, then 
by the public prosecutor. 
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B. 

1. Multiplication of the Predicate. 

326. The Multiplication of the Predicate requires no fur- 
ther rules than those that have been given in the general 
doctrine of Concord. 

2. Qualification of the Predicate. 

327. The Qualification of the Predicate may be regarded 
as .an External or an Internal change : 

I. External change : combination with an object. 

1. Direct Object, Accusative. 2. Indirect Object, Dative. 

II. Internal change : combination with an attribute 
which may be in the f <xrm of 

1. The Genitive Case. 3. Preposition with a case. 

2. The Ablative. 4. An Adverb. 

I. External Change. 
Accusative. 

328. The Accusative is the case of the Direct Object. 

1. (a) The object may be contained in the verb (Inner 
Object, Object Effected) : 

Dens mundtun crefivit, God made a creation — the universe. 

(b) Akin to this is the Accusative of Extent : 

£ recta cOnscientifi trSvenmm ungnem nOn oportet disoSdere, C, Att., 
xm. 20, 4 ; one ought not to swerve a nailbreadth from a right con- 
science. 

Decern annOs (TrBia) oppflgnfita eit, L., v. 4, 11 ; ten years was Troy 



M&ximam partem lacte vlvunt, Caes., B.G., iv. 1, 8 ; for the most 
part they live on milk. 

2. The object may be distinct from the verb (Outer 
Object, Object Affected) : 

Dens mundum gubernat, God steers the universe. 
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DIRECT OBJECT (Inner and Outer). 

(329) 330. Active Transitive Verbs take the Accusative 
case : 

Bdmului Urbem Bomam oondidit, Cf. C, Div. y 1. 17, 30 ; Romulus 
founded the City of Rome. (Object Effected.) 

Kens regit corpus, C, Rep., vi. 24, 26 ; minct governs body. (Object 
Affected.) 

Remark. — Many verbs of Emotion which are intrans. in English are 
trans, in Latin, as : dolere, to grieve (for) ; dfispMre, to despair (of) ; 
horrSre, to shudder (at) ; mirftrl, to wonder (at) ; rfdere, to laugh (at). 

Honorft dftplrant, C, Cat., 11. 9, 19 ; they despair of honors (give 
them up in despair). 

Consda mini rBotl Piinae mendleia riiit, Ov., F., vr. 311 ; conscious 
of right, her soul (but) laughed (at) the falsehoods of Rumor. 

331. Verbs compounded with the prepositions ad, ante, 
circum, con, in, inter, ob, per, praetfr, sub, subter, super, and 
trim, when they become transitive, take the Accusative : 

All with circum, per, praeter, trftns, and subter. 

Many with ad, in, and super. 

Some with ante, con, inter, ob, and sub. See 347. 

Pythagoris Persffrum magos adiit, C, Fin., v. 29, 87 ; Pythagoras 
applied to (consulted) the Persian magi. 

Stella Veneris antegreditur solem, C, N.D., 11. 20, 53 ; the star Venus 
goes in advance of the sun. 

Omnes Domitinm drcumsistunt, Caes., B.C., L 20, 5 ; all surround 
Domitius. 

Earn, el opui esse vidlbitur, ipse oonveniam, C, Fam., v. 11, 2 ; I will 
go to see her, myself, if it shall seem expedient. 

Convlvia cum patre non inlbat, C, Rose. Am., 18, 52 ; he would not go 
to banquets with his father. 

Fretnm, quod Haupoctum et PatrSe interfluit, L., *xvn. 29, 9 ; the 
frith that flows between Naupactus and Patrae. 

Alexander tertft et trleetimO anno* mortem obiit, C, PA., v. 17, 48 ; 
Alexander died in his thirty-third year. 

Caesar omnem agrum Pleenum percurrit, Caes., B.C., 1. 15, 1 ; Caesar 
traversed rapidly all the Picenian district. 

Populus solet dlgnOs praeterire, C, Plane., 3, 8 ; the people is wont to 
pass by the worthy. 

Epamtnondis poenam subiit, Cf. Nep., xy. 8, 2 ; Epaminondas sub- 
mitted to the punishment. 
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Crlminum Tim subterrogere ntlllO modO poterat, C, Verr., 1. 3, 8 ; he 
could in no way evade the force of the charges. 

BomfinX rulnfi mflrf •uporyidftant, L., xxxn. 24, 5 ; the Romans 
marched over the ruins of the wall. 

Crasros EuphrStem nulla* belli canst trtoiiit, Cf. C, Fin. y in. 22, 75 ; 
Cra88U8 crossed the Euphrates without any cause for war. 

Remarks. — 1. If the simple verb is trans., it can take two Accusa- 
tives : Equitum mftgnam partem flttmen triiflcit, Caes., B.C.,j. 55, 1 ; he 
threw a great-part of the cavalry across the river. 

2. With many of these verbs the preposition may be repeated ; but 
never circtun : COpifta trftiflcit Bhodanum, or tritns Bhodanum, he threw his 
troops across the Rhone. 

3. Sometimes a difference of signification is caused by the addition 
of the preposition ; so, adlre ad aliquem, to go to a man ; adlre aliquem, 
to apply to (to consult) a man. 

INNER OBJECT. 

332. Any verb can take an Accusative of the Inner 
Object, when that object serves to define more narrowly or 
to explain more fully the contents of the verb. 

333. 1. Neuter Pronouns and Adjectives are often used 
to define or modify the substantive notion that lies in the 
verb. 

XenophOn eadem ferfl peoeat, C, N.D., 1. 12, 31 ; Xenophon makes 

very much the same mistakes. 

With trans, verbs an Ace. of the person can be employed besides : 
DtocipulOs id unum monefl, Quint., ii. 9, 1 ; I give pupils this one piece 

of advice. 

Remarks.— 1. The usage is best felt by comparing the familiar 
English it after intrans. verbs, "to walk it, to foot it," etc., where 
"it " represents the substantive that lies in " walk, foot," etc. 

2. In many cases the feeling of the case is lost to the consciousness, 
so especially with the interrogative quid, which has almost the force of 
ctlr. Quid rides 1 what (laughter) are you laughing = what means your 
laughter 9 Why do you laugh f 

2. Cognate Accusative. — When the dependent word is of 
the same origin or of kindred meaning with the verb, it is 
called the Cognate Accusative, and usually has an attribute. 

Xtnun atque Inseltmn somnifvl somnium, Pl., Rud., 597 ; a marvel- 
lous and uncanny dream Tve dreamed. 
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Remark. — After the analogy of the Cognate Ace. are many phrase- 
ological usages, such as rem certare, to fight a ease ; foedui ferlre, to make 
a treaty (compare, to strike a bargain) ; its respondSre, to render an 
opinion ; cansam vinoere, to win a case, etc. Also the phrases with Ire : 
exsequifis Ire, to attend a funeral; Infltifta Ire, to deny, etc. 



Accusative of Extent. 

The Accusative of Extent has to do with Degree, Space, 
or Time. 

334. The Accusative of Extent in Degree is confined to 
neuter adjectives and pronouns used substantively, multum, 
plus, tantum, quantum, etc. 

SI m8 amfis tantum quantum prefects amSs, C, Att., 11. 20, 5 ; if you 
love me as much as in fact you do love me. 

Remakks. — 1. The number of adjectives and pronouns so used is 
large, and in many cases the form is felt more as an adverb than as a 
substantive. 

2. Here belong the adverbial Accusatives m&gnam, etc., partem, to a 
great extent, in great part; perhaps meam, etc., vicem, on my side, in 
my turn, in my stead. 

335. The Accusative of Extent in Space is used properly 
only with words that involve a notion of space. When 
space is not involved in the governing word the idea of 
extent is given by the use of per, through. 

Trabes, distant** inter s6 blnQs pedes, in solo eollocantur, Cabs., B.O., 
vii. 23, 1 ; beams two feet apart are planted in the ground, 

Phoebidfis iter per ThebSs fScit, Nep., xvi. i, 2 ; Phoebidas marched 
through Thebes. 

Unites aggerem latum pedes trecentOs trlgintft altum pedes octOgintS 
exstrflxerunt, Caes., B. G., vii. 24, 1 ; the soldiers raised an embankment 
three hundred and thirty feet wide (and) eighty feet high. 

Remarks. — 1. The adjectives in most common use with this Accusa- 
tive are longns, long, lstns, wide, altns, deep, high. 

2. With abesse and dlstfire, an Abl. of Measure may also be used : 

Hflibus passnum qnattnor et vlgintl abesse, Caes., B.G., l 41, 5 ; to 
be twenty-four miles from. . . . 

Noteworthy also is ab (ft) : ab mflibus passnum duObns, Cabs., B. G., ii. 
7, 3 ; two miles off. 
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336. The Accusative of Extent in Time, with or without 
per, answers the question, How long f 

DuodequadragintS annds tyrannus SyrfetLsftnOrum fait Dionjsius, C, 
Tusc., v. 20, 57 ; thirty-eight years was Dionysius tyrant of Syracuse. 

Ltldl per decern dies fact! sunt, C, Cat., in. 8, 20 ; games were per* 
formed for ten days. 

Sedet aetenmmque sedebit Infelix Theseus, V., A., vi. 617 ; there sits 
and shall forever sit unhappy Theseus. 

Remarks. — 1. In giving definite numbers with iam, iam difl, iam 
dfLdum, etc., the Latin often employs the ordinal where the English 
prefers the cardinal. Compare the Ablative of Measure (403). 

XithridStSs annum iam tartium et vtonrimnm regnat, C, Imp., 3, 7 ; 
Mithridates has been (230) reigning now going on twenty-three years. 

2. Per with the Ace. is frequently used like the Abl. of Time Within 
Which. Per ilia tempore = illli temporibus, in those times. 

So especially with the negative : 

IftLlla r6s per triennium ilidie&ta eat, C, Verr., 1. 5, 13 ; no matter 
was decided during (in) three years. 

3. The Dating Point may be given by abhino, ago, which usually 
precedes the Accusative. 

Demosthenes abhino annds prope trecento* fait, C, Div., 11. 57, 118 ; 
Demosthenes lived nearly three hundred years ago. 

4. HStus, old (born), may also take Accusative of Extent. For other 
constructions see 296, R. 5. 

Puer decern annot nfttus eat, the boy is ten years old. 

5. Here belong the colloquial phrases id temporis, at that time, id 
aetfitis, at that age. 

Accusative of the Local Object. 

Terminal Accusative. 

337. Names of Towns and small Islands, when used as 
limits of Motion Whither, are put in the Accusative. 

So also rug, into the country, domain, domds, home. 

MissI lflgStl Athenfis sunt, L., in. 31, 8 ; envoys were sent to Athens. 

Lfttona eonftgit Delum, Cf. C, Verr., 1. 18, 48 ; Latona took refuge in 
Delos. 

Ego rtls Ibo* atqoe ibi manebO, Tee., Eun., 216 ; J shall go to the 
country and stay there. 

InnnmerftbUes philosophl nnmqnam domum revertSrunt, C, Tusc., v. 
37, 107 ; innumerable philosophers never returned home. 
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Remarks. — 1. Countries and large Islands require prepositions, such 
as : in, into ; ad, to ; versui, -ward ; in Graeciam proflclscl, to set out for 
Greece. 

2. When urbem, city, or oppidum, town, precedes the name of the 
city or town, the preposition in or ad is prefixed ; if urbem or oppidum 
follows, in or ad may be omitted : in (ad) oppidum Cirtam, to, in {at) the 
town (of) Cirla. 

When urbem or oppidum is qualified by an adjective, it regularly fol- 
lows the name of the town, and has the preposition : 

Iugurtha Thalam pervfinit in oppidum magnum et opulentum, S., lug., 
75, 1 ; Jugurtha arrived at Thala, a great and wealthy town. 

3. Domum, with a possessive pronoun, or Gen., may mean house as 
well as home, and accordingly may or may not have in before it : 
domum meam, or, in domum meam, to my house ; domum Pompeii, or, in 
domum Pompeii, to Pompey's house ; also domum ad PompSium. Other- 
wise : in mggniflnftiw domum venire, to come into a grand house. 

4. Ad means to the neighborhood of, often before, of military op- 
erations : ad Mutinam, to the neighborhood (siege of) Mutina (Modena). 

5. The simple Ace. will suffice even for extent : 

Omnia ilia munidpia, quae sunt S Vibone Brundisium, C, Plane., 41, 
97 ; all the free towns from Vibo to Brundisium. 

6. Motion to a place embraces all the places mentioned : 

Phalara in sinum Haliaoum prQcteierat, L., xxxv., 43, 8 ; he had ad- 
vanced to Phalara on the Maliac Gulf Tarentum in Italiam Inferiorem 
proflclscl, to set out for Tarentum in Lower Italy. 

7. The poets and later prose writers occasionally omit the preposi- 
tion also before Countries and large Islands. 

OUTER OBJECT. 

Accusative of Respect. 

338. The Accusative of the object affected is sometimes used with a 
passive or intransitive verb, or an adjective. It is called the Accusative 
of Respect, sometimes the Greek Accusative. 

1. Definite : The Accusative of the part affected (chiefly poetic). 
Perouisa novfi mentem formldine, V., G., iv. 857 ; her mind stricken 

(stricken in her mind) with a new dread. 

Sauoiuf pectus, Quint., ix. 3, 17 ; "breast-wounded." 

2. Indefinite : cetera, alia, reliqua, omnia, pleraque, cuncta ; in other 
respects, in all respects, in most respects. 

Cetera adsentior CrassO, C, Or., 1. 9, 35 ; in all other points I agree 
with Crassus. 

Omnia MerouriO similis, V., A., iv. 558 ; in all respects like unto 
Mercury. 
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DOUBLE ACCUSATIVE (Inner and Outer). 

339. Active verbs signifying to Ask, Demand, Teach, 
and Conceal take two Accusatives, one of the Person, and 
the other of the Thing. 

PtLdQnem quondam SOcratGt interrogat quaedam geOmetrica, C, Tusc., 
1. 24, 57 ; Socrates asks an urchin sundry questions in geometry. 

Caesar AeduOe frumentum flfigitfibat, Caes., B.O., 1. 16, 1 ; Caesar 
kept demanding corn from the Aedui. 

Quid nunc t6, asine, litteras doceamt C, Pis., 30, 73 ; why should 
(265) I now give you a lesson in literature, you donkey t 

N5n t8 cfilfivl sermonem Ampii, C, Fam., n. 16, 3; I did not keep you 
in the dark about my talk with Ampius. 

Remarks. — 1. The expressions vary a good deal. Observe : 

This then is not the only way, POocO, I claim, and flfigitO, 

For it is also right to say, And always petO, pottulO, 

Docfire and cfilfire dB, Take aliquid ab aliquO, 

Interrogfire d8 qua* r6. While quaere* takes ex, ab, dB, quo\ 

Adherbal BOmam lBgfitOe mlserat, qui lenfitum docBrent d6 oaede frfitrii, 
S., lug., 13, 3 ; Adherbal had sent envoys to Rome to inform the senate 
of the murder of his brother. 

Aquam ft pumioe nunc pBstul&s, Pl., Pers., 41 ; you are now asking 
water of a pumice-stone (blood of a turnip). 

2. With doceO the Abl. of the Instrument is also used : docere fidibut, 
oquO, to teach the lyre, to teach riding ; with erudlre, the Abl., or Abl. 
with in. The Participles doctut and Brudltus generally take the Abl. : 
doetns GraecXs Htterls, a good Grecian. 

3. With the Passive celfirl, we find either : aliquid mBcelStur, aomeMw^ 
is being concealed from me ; or, color d6 aliqnfi rB, I am kept in the dark 
about something. 

4. The Passive of docBre is usually dlscere, to learn. 

340. Verbs of Naming, Making, Taking, Choosing, 
Showing, may have two Accusatives of the same Person or 
Thing : 

Iram bono Ennioi initium dixit Insaniae, C, Tusc, iv. 23, 52 ; well 
did Ennius call anger the beginning of madness. 

Ancnm Marcium rSgem populus creSvit, L., 1. 32, 1 ; the people made 
Ancus Marcius king, 

CatO Valerium Flaccum habnit collegam, Cf. Nep., xxiv. i, 2 ; Cato 
had Valerius Flaccus (as) colleague. 
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AthiniSniilrai Pfthia praeoBpit at Miltiadem sibl imper&torem sfimerent, 
Nep., 1. 1, 3 ; the Pyihia instructed the Athenians to take Miltiades 
(as) their commander. 

Praesti te enm qui mihi es cognitni, C, Fam., 1. 6, 2 ; show yourself 
the man that I know you to be. 

Remarks. — 1. The Double Ace. is turned into the Double Nom. 
with the Passive (206). BeddO, I render, is not used in the Passive, 
but, instead thereof, ft5, 1 become. 

HabeB, with two Accusatives, commonly means to have; in the sense 
of hold, regard, other turns are used ; usually prO. 

TJtrnm pro* ancillft mB habto an pro* fllift 1 Pl., Pers., 341 ; do you look 
upon me as a maid-servant or as a daughter t 

Similarly habere tervOrum locC, (in) numerO deOnun, to regard as 
slaves, as gods. 

2. With verbs of Taking and Choosing the end or purpose is indi- 
cated by the Dat. or ad with Accusative. 

BOmnlns treoentOe armfitOe ad cliitOdiam oorporii habnit, L., 1. 15, 8 ; 
Romulus had three hundred armed men as a body-guard. 

ACCUSATIVE AS A GENERAL OBJECTIVE CASE. 
(341-2) 343. 1. The Accusative is used in Exclamations : 

MB miternm, C, Fam., xiv. i, 1 ; poor me ! 

MB caecum qui haec ante nOn vlderim, C, Att, x. 10, 1 ; blind me ! 
not to have seen all this before. 

So in Exclamatory Questions : 

QnO mihi forttlnam, il nOn concBditnr fttlt H., Up., 1. 5, 12 ; what (is 
the object of) fortune to me if I'm not allowed to enjoy it t 

The Interjections hen, alas ! 5, oh ! pro, for, are sometimes 
used. 

Hen m6 miserum ! Ter., Ph., 187 ; Alas ! poor me / 
miserSs hominom mentec, pectora caeca, Lucr., ii. 14 ; oh, the 
wretched minds of men, oh, the blind hearts ! 

PrO denm fidem, C, Tusc, v. 16, 48 ; for heaven* s sake ! 
So, in apposition to a sentence, see 324. 

Remark. — Eoce, behold ! takes only the Nom. in classical Latin ; so 
usually §n, lo I 

2. The Accusative with the Infinitive is used : 

(a) In Exclamations. (See 534.) 

(b) As an Object. (See 527.) 

(c) As a Subject. (See 535.) 
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DATIVE. 

344. The Dative is the case of the Indirect Object, and 
always involves a Direct Object, which may be expressed 
in the Accusative case or contained in the verb itself. 

Tib! exerdtum patria prO 18 dedit, C, Ph., xm. 6, 14 ; your country 
gave you an army for its own defence. 

K8m8 errat tin! lib!, Sen.; E.M., 94, 54 ; no one errs (makes mis- 
takes) to (for) himself alone. 

Dative with Transitive Verbs. 

345. The Indirect Object is put in the Dative with Tran- 
sitive verbs, which already have a Direct Object in the 
Accusative. Translation to, for, from. 

This Accusative becomes the Nominative of the Passive. 
The Dative remains unchanged. 
Active Form : 

To : Facile omnft, earn valflmni, rdeta oOniilia aegrOtls damns, Ter., 
And., 309 ; readily all ofus y when well, give good counsel to the sick. 

Fob : Erangam tQniOrl crflra manfisqne simul, Mart., xi. 58, 10 ; I'd 
break the barber 3 8 legs for him and hands at once. 

From : Somnum mini adSmit, C, Att., 11. 16, 1 ; it took my sleep away 
from me. 

Passive Form : 

To : Merc&i mini glQria dttnr, Ov., F. % in. 389 ; let glory be given to 
me as a reward. 

For : Immeritts frangantnr crtlra caballii, Juv., x. 60 ; the innocent 
hacks get their legs broken for them. 

From : Anna adimnntnr mflitibus, L., xxn. 44, 6 ; the soldiers have 
their arms taken from them. 

Remarks. — 1. The Dat. with verbs of Taking Away, Prohibiting, 
and the like (Dative of Separation), is mostly confined to poetry and 
later prose. The translation from is merely approximate, instead of 
for. When the Person is not involved, the Abl. is necessary. 

It fritter, qui Qripnit frfitrem carcere,nOn potuit Bripere fStO, Sen., Dial, 
xi. 14, 4 ; the brother who wrested his brother from prison could not 
wrest him from fate. 

2. Observe that to when motion is involved is ad or in : Utterfis ad 
aliqnem dare, to indite a letter to some one; for (in defence of) is pro : prO 
patria* marl, to die for one's country. 
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Dative with Intransitive Verbs. 
346. The Indirect Object is put in the Dative with many 
Intransitive Verbs of Advantage or Disadvantage, Yielding 
and Kesisting, Pleasure and Displeasure, Bidding and For- 
bidding. 

GrassI pudor nftn obfuit 6ius orttiOnl, C, Or., 1. 26, 122 ; Crassus's 
modesty was not a bar to the effectiveness ojg his oratory. 

Ipsa lib! imbedllitSs indulget, C, Tusc., iv. iS, 42 ; weakness gives 
free course to itself. 

Frobus invidet nfiminl, C, Tim., 3, 9 ; your upright man cherishes 
envy to no one. 

Catillna Utterfis mittit sfi fortunae cSdere, S., C, 34, 2 ; Catiline writes 
that he gives way to fortune. 

Dies stultls quoque mederl lolet, C, Fam., vn. 28, 3 ; time is wont to 
prove a medicine even to fools. 

Moderarl animB, est nOn mediocrii ingenii, C, Q.F., 1. 11. 13, 38 ; to 
put bounds to one's temper is the work of (shows) no mean ability. 

Sic agam, ut auctorl hfiius dtociplinae placet, C, Fin., 1. 9, 29 ; I will 
act as it seems good to the head of this school (of thought). 

Mundus deO paret et bole oboediunt maria terraeque, C, Leg. , m. 1, 3 ; 
the universe is obedient to God, and seas and lands hearken unto him. 

Virtfltl sudrum latis credit, Cf. S. f lug., 106, 3 ; he puts full confi- 
dence in the valor of his men. 

Remarks. — 1. Of course the passives of these verbs are used imper- 
sonally (208) : 

Qui invident, egent, tills quibus invidetur, I rem habent, Pl., True., 
745 ; those who envy are the needy, those who are envied have the stuff. 

2. Observe the difference where either Accusative or Dative may be 
employed ; so especially with verbs of Fearing, as : metnere aliquem, 
to dread some one, but metnere alicul, to fear for some one; cavere 
alicul, to take precautions for some one, but cavere aliquem (also dB, ab 
aliquB), to take precautions against some one ; cOusulere aliquem, to con- 
sult a person, but cOusulere alicul, to consult for a person. 

Noteworthy are the constructions of invidere and vacfire : 

Invidere alicul (in) aliqufi re, ) , , , ., . 

\. ., Y to begrudge a man a thing. 

alicul aliquid, ) v v if 

aliouius alicul rel, to envy something belonging to a man. 
Vacare rel, to be at leisure for, to attend to ) 
re, S re, to be at leisure from f 

Sometimes there is hardly any difference in meaning : 
Comitor aliquem, I accompany a man ; comitor alicul, I act as com- 
panion to a man; praestolor alicul (better) or aliquem, I wait for. 
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3. Some words with meaning like to the above take the Ace. ; the 
most notable are : aequffre, to be equal; decflre (to distinguish), to be 
becoming ; dGfioere, to be wanting ; delect&re, to please ; iuvftre, to be a 
help ; inhere, to order ; laedere, to injure ; and vetftre, to forbid. Acquire 
and deflcere have also the Dative. 

Earn picttlram imitfitl sunt multl, aequfivit nemfl, Pun., N.H., xxxv. 
ii, 126 ; that style of painting many have imitated, none equalled. 

F5rma virOs neglflcta decet, Ov., A. A., i. 509 ; a careless beauty is 
becoming to men. 

Me dies d§fidat, Cf. C, Verr., 11. 21, 52 ; the day would fail me. 

Fortes fortttna adiuvat, Ter., Ph., 203 ; fortune favors the brave. 

Dative with Verbs Compounded with Prepositions. 

347. Many verbs compounded with the prepositions ad, 
ante, con, in, inter, ob, (post), prae, sub, and super, take the 
Dative, especially in moral relations. 

Transitive Verbs have an Accusative case besides. 

Plebes cflncta oomitils adroit, C, Plane., 8, 21 ; the entire commonalty 
was present at the election. 

Omnis sSnsus hominum mnltO anteoellit sSnsibus bestiSnun, C, N.D., 
n. 57, 145 ; every sense of man is far superior to the senses of beasts. 

Ennius equl fortis teneottltl comparat Buam, C, Cat.M., 5, 14 ; Ennius 
compares his (old age) to the old age of a gallant steed. 

Imminent duo r6g6s tOtl Asiae, C, Imp., 5, 12 ; two kings are menaces 
to all Asia. 

Interes cdnsilils, C, Att., xiv. 22, 2 ; you are in their councils, are 
privy to their plans. 

Piger ipse sib! obstat, Sen., E.M., 94, 28 ; the lazy man stands in his 
own way. 

Omnibus Druidibos praeest Anns, Caes., B.G., vi. 13, 8 ; at the head 
of all the Druids is one man. 

Anatum Ova galllnls saepo suppOnimns, C, N.D., n. 48, 124 ; we often 
put ducks' eggs under hens (for them to hatch). 

Keqne deesse neque snperesse rel ptLblioae vol5, C. (Pollio), Fam., 
x. 33, 5 ; no life that is not true to the state, no life that outlives the 
state's — that is my motto. 

Remarks. — 1. The Dat. is found, as a rule, only when these verbs 
are used in a figurative sense. In a local sense the preposition is 
usually employed, except in poetry and later prose. 

So incumbere in gladium, C, Inv., 11. 51, 154, to fall upon one's sword. 

(2, 3, 4) 5. Some trans, verbs compounded with d8 and ex (rarely 
with ab) sometimes take the Dative of Separation ; see 345, b. 1. 
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Dative with Verbs of Giving: and Putting. 

348. A few verbs, chiefly of Giving and Putting, take a 
Dative with an Accusative, or an Accusative with an Abla- 
tive, according to the conception. 

Praedam multibus donat, Caes., B. G. f vn. n, 9 ; lie presents the booty 
to the soldiers. But Rubrium coron* donfistl, C, Verr., in. 80, 185 ; thou 
didst present Rubrius with a crown. 

KStfira corpus animO drcumdedit, Sen., E.M., 92, 13 ; Nature has put 
a body around the mind. But Deua animnm drcumdedit oorpore, Cf. C, 
Tim., 6, 20 ; God has surrounded the mind with a body. 

Dative of Possessor. 

349. Esse, to be, with the Dative, is commonly translated 
by the verb to have : 

Contrtversia mini fait cam avunculO tuO, C, Fin., in. 2, 6 ; I had a 
debate with your uncle. 

An needs longSs regibu* esse mantis 1 Ox. f Her., xyi. 166 ; or perhaps 
you do not know that kings have long arms t 

Remarks. — 1. The predicate of esse, with the Bat., is translated in 
the ordinary manner : Caesar amicus est mihl, Caesar is a friend to me 
(amicus mens, my friend, friend of mine). 

2. The Dat. is never simply equivalent to the Genitive. With the 
Dat. the Possession is emphatic ; with the Gen. the Possessor is em- 
phatic. The Gen. is the permanent Possessor, or owner ; the Dat. is 
the temporary Possessor. The one may include the other : 

Latin! ooncedunt Bdmam caput Latid* esse, Cf. L., vni. 4, 5 ; the Latins 
concede that Latium has its capital in Rome. (Latil : that Latium's 
capital is Rome). 

3. Possession of qualities is expressed by esse with in and the Abl., 
by inesse with Dat. or with in, or by some other turn : 

Fait mlrificui in CrassO pudor, C, Or., 1. 26, 122 ; Crassus had a 
marvellous modesty. 

Cimon habtfbat satis eloquentiae, Nkp., v. 2, 1 ; Cimon had eloquence 
enough. 

4. Abesse and deesse, to be wanting, to fail, take also the Dat. of 
Possessor. 

5. The Dat. of the person is regular with the phrases nOmen est, odg- 
nOmen est, etc. Here the name is regularly in the Nom. in apposition 
to nomen ; occasionally in the Dative. 

Eons aquae dulds, cuI nomen Arethtisa est, C, Verr., iv. 53, 118 ; a 
fountain of sweet water named Arethusa. 

NOmen ArcturO est mini, Pl., Rud., 5 ; my name is Arcturus. 
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Dative of Personal Interest. 

350. The Dative is used of the person in whose honor, or interest, 
or advantage, an action takes place, or the reverse (Dativus Commodi 
et Incommodl) : 

CtararrSxisse omnSt Lyvandro* dlcuntur, C, Cat. M., iS, 63 ; all are 
said to have risen up together in honor of Lysander. 

Deo* noitra altfiria fttmant, V., Fc, i. 43 ; our altars smoke in honor 
of the god. 

Ethical Dative. 

351. The Ethical Dative indicates special interest in the 
action. It may be called the Dative of Feeling, and its use 
is confined to the personal pronouns {Dativus Ethicus). 

Eoce tibl SAttras! C, Att., 11. 15 ; here's your Sebosus ! 
Til mihl iitlui audftciam dsfendis 1 C, Verr., in. 91, 213 ; do you de- 
fend me {to my face) that fellow's audacity t 

" She's a civil modest wife, one (I tell yon) that will not miss you morning nor 
evening prayer. "— »Shakb m Merry Wives, 11. a, 201. 

Dative of Reference. 

352. This indicates the person in whose eyes the state- 
ment of the predicate holds good (Dativus Iudicantis). 

TJt mihl dflformii, 1I0 tibl m&gniflcui, Tac., H. t xn. 37 ; to me a 
monster, to yourself a prodigy of splendor, 

Qulntia formoaa eft mnltli, Cat., 86, 1 ; Quintia is a beauty in the 
eyes of many. 

353. Noteworthy is the use of this Dative in combination with par- 
ticiples. 

Vfire* aeftimantl, L., xxxvii. 58, 8 ; to one whose judgment was true, 
HOe est oppidum prlmum Thessaliae venientibus ab fiplr5, Cabs., B.C., 

in. 80 ; this is the first town of Thessaly to those coming (as you come) 

from Epirus. 

Dative of the Agent. 

354. The Dative is used with Passive Verbs, in prose 
chiefly with the Perfect Passive, to show the interest which 
the agent takes in the result. 

Kihi re* tBta prOvIsa est, C, Verr., iv. 42, 01 ; I have had the whole 
matter provided for. 

Col nftn rant audltae DSmosthenis vigiliael C, Tusc. t it. 19, 44 ; to 
whom are not Demosthenes' long watchings a familiar hearsay f 
11 
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355. The agent of the Gerund and Gerundive is put in 
the Dative, at all periods. 

Desperanda tibl salvfi conoordia socrft, Juv., vi. 231 ; you must despair 
of harmony while Mother-in-law's alive. 

Remark. — To avoid ambiguity, especially when the verb itself takes 
the Dat., the Abl. with ab (ft) is employed : 

CIvibus S vObls eQnsulendum, C, Imp., 2, 6 ; the interest of the citi- 
zens must be consulted by you. 

Dative of the Object For Which. 

356. Certain Verbs take the Dative of the Object For 
Which (to what end), and often at the same time a Dative 
of the Personal Object For Whom, or To Whom. 

Nfiminl mens adventm labOri ant sttmptul fait, C, Verr., 1. 6, 16 ; to 
no one was my arrival a burden or an expense. 

Habere quaestul rem pfiblicam tnrpe est, C, Off., 11. 22, 77 ; it is base 
to have the state for one's exchequer. 

Dative with Derivative Substantives. 

357. A few derivative substantives take the Dative of their primi- 
tives : 

ItLititia est obtemperfitiO lSgibus, C, Leg., 1. 15, 42; justice is obedience 
to the laws. 

Local Dative. 

358. The Dative is used in poetry to denote the place whither. 

It caelO elamorque virum olangorque tnbfirum, V., A., xi. 192 ; mounts 
to high Heaven warriors' shout and trumpets' blare. 

Dative with Adjectives. 

359. Adjectives of Likeness, Fitness, Friendliness, Near- 
ness, and the like, with their opposites, take the Dative : 

Canis limilis lupO est, C, N.D. t 1. 35, 97 ; the dog is like unto the 
wolf. 

Castrls idoneui locus, Caes.,<2?.(7., vi. 10, 2 ; a place suitable for a 
camp. 

Utile est rel ptlblicae nSbiles homines esse dlgnos mfiionbus suls, C, 
Sest. t 9, 21 ; it is to the advantage of the state that men of rank should 
be worthy of their ancestors. 
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Vir mini amlcissimua, Fabricius, C, Sest., 35, 75; my very great friend, 
Fabricius. 

Omni aetfitl mors est communis, Cf. C, Cat.M., 19, 68 ; death is common 
to every time of life. 

Froznmns sum egomet mini, Ter., And., 636 ; myself am nearest to me. 

Testis id dlcit quod ill! causae mftxime est alienum, C, Caec., 9, 24 ; 
the witness says what is especially damaging to that case (side). 

Remarks. — 1. Many adjectives which belong to this class are used 
also as substantives, and as such are construed with the Genitive : 
amicus, friend ; aequfilis, contemporary ; oQgnfitus, kinsman ; communis, 
common; eontrfirius, opposite; par, match ; proprius, peculiarii, own, 
peculiar ; similis, like ("we ne'er shall look upon his like again"). 

Ille, cuius pauc&s pares haec clvitas tulit, C, Pis., 4, 8 ; (he was) a man 
few of whose peers the state hath borne. 

2. The object toward which is expressed by the Ace. with in, ergfi, 
adversus : 

Kanlius fait severus in fllium, C, Off., ni. 31, 112; Manlius was severe 
toward his son. 

Me esse sdt s6s6 ergfi benivolum, Pl., Capt., 350 ; he knows that lam 
kindly disposed toward Mm. 

3. The object for which may be expressed by the Ace. with ad, to : 
Homo* ad nullam rem fttilis, C, Off., 111. 6, 29 ; a good-for-nothing 

fellow. 

This is the more common construction with adjectives of Fitness. 

II. Internal Change. 

Genitive. 

360. 1. The Genitive Case is the case that fills out or com- 
pletes the meaning of the word with which it is construed. 
It may be defined as the Case of the Complement (complqo, 
I fill out). 

The chief English representatives of the Genitive are : 

(a) The Possessive case : domus regis, the king's palace. 

(b) The Objective case with of: domus regis, the palace of the king. 

(c) Substantives used as adjectives or in composition : arbor abietis, 
fir-tree. 

Remarks. — 1. Other prepositions than of are not unfrequently used : 
Patriae quia exsul s6 quoque fftgit 1 H., 0., 11. 16, 19 ; what exile from 

his country ever fled himself as well f 

BoiOrum triumph! spem collegae rellquit, L., xxxiii. 37, 10 ; he left the 

hope of a triumph over the Boii to his colleague. 
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2. An abstract substantive with the Gen. is often to be translated as 
an attribute : 

VernI temporis sufivitSs, C, Cat.M., 19, 70 ; the sweet spring-time. 

Fontium gelidae perennitfttea, C, N.D., n. 39, 98 ; cool springs that 
never fail. 

And, on the other hand, the predicative attribute is often to be 
translated as an abstract substantive with of : 

Ante Bomam conditam, before the founding of Rome. (325, R. 3.) 

Notice also hlo metus, this fear = fear of this, and kindred expres- 
sions. 

2. The Genitive is employed : 

I. and II. Chiefly as the complement of Substantives 
and Adjectives. 

III. Occasionally as the complement of Verbs. 

I. GENITIVE WITH SUBSTANTIVES. 

Adnominal Genitive. 
Apposltlve Genitive, or Genitive of Specification. " 

361. The Genitive is sometimes used hy way of Apposi- 
tion or Explanation, thus : 

1. Appositional Genitive. — Genitive after such words as, vfa, expres- 
sion ; nOmen, name, noun ; verbum, word, verb ; re*, thing, etc. 

Xomen amlcitiae, C, Fin., n. 24, 78 ; the name friendship. 

2. Explanatory {Epexegetical) Genitive. — Genitive after such words 
as genus, class ; vitium, vice ; culpa, fault, etc. 

Virtutes ©ontinentiae, gravitfitis, itUtitiae, fidel, C, Mur., 10, 23 ; the 
virtues of self-control, earnestness, justice, honor. 

Possessive Genitive, or Genitive of Property. 

362. The Person to whom a thing helongs is put in the 
Genitive. This is called the Possessive Genitive and is 
often parallel with the adjective. 

Domus regis = domus regia, the palace of the king, the king's palace = 
the royal palace ; domus Situ, his house* 

Remarks. — 1. The Possession in the First and Second Person (and 
in the Reflexive) is indicated by the Possessive Pronouns : amicus mens, 
a friend of mine; gladius tuus, a sword of thine. But when omnium 
is added, vestrum and nostrum are used (364 r.). Sometimes the adjec- 
tive form is preferred : oanis alienus, a strange dog, another marts dog ; 
Alius erllis, master's son. 
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2. The attention of the student is called to the variety of forms 
which possession may take. Status MyrOnit, Myron's statue, may 
mean : 1. A statue which Myron owns ; 2. Which Myron has made ; 
3. Which represents Myron. 

3. Sometimes the governing word is omitted, where it can be easily 
supplied, so especially aedem or templum, after ad, and less often after 
other prepositions : pecftnia utinam ad Opis manSret, C, Ph., 1. 7, 17 ; 
would that the money were still at Ops's (temple). 



Active and Passive Genitive. 

363. When the substantive on which the Genitive de- 
pends contains the idea of an action (ndmen ftctionis), the 
possession may be active or passive. Hence the division 
into 

1. The Active or Subjective Genitive : amor Del, the love 
of God, the love which God feels (God loves) ; patriae bene- 
ficia, the benefits of (conferred by) one's country, 

2. Passive or Objective Genitive : amor Dei, love of God, 
love toward God (God is loved). 

Remarks. — 1. The English form in of is used either actively or pas- 
sively : the love of women. Hence, to avoid ambiguity, other preposi- 
tions than of are often substituted for the Passive Genitive, such as 
for t toward, and the like. So, also, sometimes in Latin : 

Voluntas ServfliI ergfi Caesarem, Of. C, Q.F., m. 1. 6, 26 ; the good- 
will of Servilius toward Caesar. 

Odium in bends inveterfitum, C, Vat., 3, 6 ; deep-seated hate toward 
the conservatives. 

2. Both Genitives may be connected with the same substantive : 

Veteres Helveti&rum iniuriae popull ROmftnl, Cf. Caes., B.G., 1. 30, 
2 ; the Helvetians' ancient injuries of the Roman people. 

364. The Subjective Genitive, like the Possessive, is 
used only of the Third Person. In the First and Second 
Persons the possessive pronoun is used. 

Amor mem, my love (the love which I feel). DSsIderium tuum, your 

longing (the longing which you feel). 

Additional attributives are put in the Genitive (321, e. 2) : 

Iuravl banc urbem meS tinlus operS salvam esie, C, Pis., 3, 6 ; I swore 

that this city owed its salvation to my exertions alone. 
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Remark. — nostrum and yestrum are used as Partitive Genitives. 
Magna pan nostrum, a great part of us ; nterqne vestrum, either (both) 
of you. 

Noitrl melior pari means the better part of our being, our better part. 
With omnium, the forms nostrum and vestrnm must be used (862, b. 1). 

Genitive of Quality. 

365. The Genitive of Quality must always have an 
adjective or its equivalent. 

Vir mftgnae auctoritfttii, Caes., B.G., v. 35, 6 ; a man of great influ- 
ence. 

Homfl nihill (= nfffllus pretil), Pl., B., 1188 ; a fellow of no account. 
Trldnl via, Caes., B.O., 1. 38, 1 ; a three days' journey. 

Remark. — The Genitive of Quality is less common than the Abla- 
tive, being used chiefly of the essentials. The Genitive always of 
Number, Measure, Time, Space ; the Ablative always of externals, so 
of parts of the body. Often the use seems indifferent. (400.) 

Genitive as a Predicate. 

366. The Genitives of Possession and Quality may be 
used as Predicates. 

Hie versus FlautI non est, hlo est, C, Fam., ix. 16, 4 ; this verse is not 
by Plautus, this is. 

Virtus tantfirum vlrinm est ut s6 ipsa tuefitur, C, Tusc, v. 1, 2 ; vir- 
tue is of such strength as to be her own protector. 

Remarks. — 1. The Possession appears in a variety of forms, and 
takes a variety of translations : 

Httioi erO vlvus, mortuus hfiius erO, Prop., u. 15, 35 ; hers I shall be, 
living; dead, hers I shall be. 

DamnfitiO est iUdioum, poena lSgis, C, Sull., 22, 63 ; condemning is 
the judges 1 (business), punishment the law's. 

Pauperis est numerfire peons, Ov., M. t xui. 823 ; His only the poor man 
that counts his flock (His the mark of a poor man to count the flock). 

Observe this Genitive with facere, to make (cause to be). 

BOmfinae didOnii facere, L., xxi. 60, 3 ; to bring under the Roman 
sway. 

2. Stnltitiae est, it is the part of folly may be used, as well as stnltl 
est, it is the part of a fool. So, too, stnltnm est, it is foolish. But 
when the adj. is of the Third Declension, the neuter should not be 
used, except in combination with an adj. of the Second. 
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Some combinations become phraseological, as : couiufitudinii, mOrii 
est, it is the custom. 

3. The same methods of translation apply to the Possessive Pro- 
noun in the Predicate ("Vengeance is mine") : meum est, it is my 
property, business, way. 

Hon est mentlrl meum, Tee., Heaut., 549 ; lying is not my (nature). 

His tantls in rebus est tuum videre, quid agfitur, C, Mur., 38, 88 ; in 
this important crisis it is your (business) to see what is to be done. 

Partitive Genitive. 

367. The Partitive Genitive stands for the Whole to 
which a Part belongs. 

368. The Partitive Genitive is used with substantives of 
Quantity, Number, Weight. 

MfizimuB vlxil numeral fait, perm&gnum pondus argentl, C, Ph., 11. 27, 
66 ; there was a large amount of wine, an enormous mass of silver. 

CampanOrum Slam excCdere acie iubet, L., x. 29, 2 ; he orders a squad- 
ron of Campanians to leave the line. 

Remark. — Whether the conception be partitive or not, depends on 
circumstances. 

MedimnuB trlticl, a medimnus of wheat, may be a medimnus of 
wheat (Genitvous Generis) or a medimnus of wheat (Partitive). 

369. The Partitive Genitive is used with the neuter Sin- 
gular of the following and kindred words, but only in the 
Nominative or Accusative. 

tantum, so much, quantum, as (how much), aliquantum, somewhat, 

multum, much, plus, more, plurimum, most, 

paulum, little, minus, less, minimum, least, 

satis, enough, parum, too little, nihil, nothing, 

hoc, this, id, illud, istud, that, idem, the same, 

quod and quid, which and what t with their compounds. 

Is locus ab omul turbS id temporis (336, R. 5) vacuus erat, C, Fin., v. 

1, 1 ; that place was at that (point of) time free from anything like a 

crowd. 

Satis eloquentiae, sapientiae parum, S., C, 5, 4 ; enough (of) eloquence, 

of wisdom too little. 

Remarks. — 1. Neuter adjectives of the Second Declension can be 
treated as substantives in the Gen. ; not so adjectives of the Third, 
except in combination with adjectives of the Second, but here usually 
the Second Declension adjective is attracted : aliquid bonum, or bonl, 
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something good ; aliqnid memorftbile, something memorable ; aliqnid bonl 
et memorftbilii, something good and memorable (better aliqnid bonum et 
mamorSbile). 

2. A familiar phrase is : Nihil reliqul feetre. i. To leave nothing 
(not a thing). 2. (Occasionally), to leave nothing undone. 

370. The Partitive Genitive is used with numerals, both 
general and special. 

Special ; 

Centum mllitum, a hundred (of the) soldiers, a hundred (of) sol- 
diers. 

(Centum mllitea, a, the hundred soldiers.) 

Quintal regum, the fifth (of the) king(s). 

(Quintal rex, the fifth king.) 

General : 

Mnltl mflitum, many of the soldiers, many soldiers 
(Mnltl mllitea, many soldiers.) 

Remarks. — 1. The English language commonly omits the partition, 
unless it is especially emphatic : 

Mnltl olvinm adsunt, many citizens are present. Mnltl dvfii adiunt, 
many are the citizens present. 

2. When all are embraced, there is no partition in Latin : 

NOe treeentl coniuravimu*, L., 11. 12, 15 ; three hundred of us have 
bound ourselves by an oath. 

Qui omnGt, all of whom. Quot eitii 1 how many are (there of) you t 
So always quot, tot, totidem. 

3. On mflle and mflia, see 293. On prepositions with numerals, see 
372, e. 2. 

371. The Partitive Genitive is used with Pronouns. 

II mflitum, those (of the) soldiers. II mllitea, those soldiers. 
H1I GraecGrum, those (of the) Greeks. 

Pldfinfttiuni qui supenunt, ad urbem Fldenfii tendunt, L. v iv. 33, 10 ; 
the surviving Fidenates take their way to the city of Fidenae. 

Remarks. — 1. TJterque, either (both), is commonly used as an adjec- 
tive with substantives : uterqne consul, either consul — both consuls ; as 
a substantive with pronouns, unless a substantive is also used : uterqne 
hdrum, both of these ; but uterqne ille dux, both of those leaders. 

2. On the use of prepositions instead of the Genitive, see 372, 
R. 2. 
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372. The Partitive Genitive is used with Comparatives 
and Superlatives : 

Prior horum in proelio* eeddit, Nep., xxi. 1, 2 ; the former of these fell 
in an engagement. 

Indus est omnium flttminnm mftximus, C, N.D., n. 52, 130 ; the Indus 
is the greatest of all streams. 

Remarks.— (1) 2. Instead of the Partitive Genitive with Numerals, 
Pronouns, Comparatives, and Superlatives, the Abl. may be employed 
with ex, out of dS, from, or the Ace. with inter, among, apod : Oallus 
provocat unum ex Romania, the Gaul challenges one of the Romans; 
Anns dS multto, one of the many (the masses) ; Croesus inter rtges opulen- 
tissinius, Croesus, wealthiest of Icings. 

With linns, ex or dS is the more common construction, except that 
when linns is first in a series, the Gen. is common. 

3. On the concord of the Superlative see 211, k. 2. 

4. The Partitive Genitive with positives belongs especially to 
poetry. 

Seqnimnr tS, sSncte deOrum, V., A., iv. 576 ; we follow thee, 7wly 
deity. 

5. The use of neuter adjectives as substantives with the Genitive is 
also mainly poetical. 

Ardna duxn metuunt, fimittnnt vera viftl (29, R. 3), Lucr., i. 660 ; the 
while they fear the steeper road, they miss the true. 

So amara curfirum, H., 0., rv. 12, 19; bitter elements of cares, 
bitter cares; strata vifirum, V., A., 1. 422 = strStae viae, the paved 
streets. 

6. The Partitive Genitive is also used with Adverbs of Quantity, 
Place, Extent, as : nbi terrSram, gentium 1 where in the world t Ob- 
serve also its colloquial uses with hue, eO, as hue, eO arrogantiae prOoessit, 
he got to this, that pitch of presumption. 

Genitive with Prepositional Substantives. 

373. Causa, gratia, ergo, and Instar are construed with 
the Genitive. 

Sophistae quaestus causa" philosophSbantur, C, Ac, n. 23, 72 ; the pro- 
fessors of wisdom dealt in philosophy for the sake of gain. 

AmOris magis quam honoris grfitifi, Enn., F., 287 (m.) ; more for 
love* 8 (sake) than for honor's sake. 

Virttltis ergfl, C, Opt. Gen., 7, 19 ; on account of valor. 

Instar mentis eqnns, V., A., u. 15 ; a horse the bigness of a moun- 
tain. 
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II. GENITIVE WITH ADJECTIVES. 

374. Adjectives of Fulness and Want, of Participation, 
of Power, of Knowledge and Ignorance, of Desire and 
Disgust, take the Genitive. 

Planus rlmlrum, Tee., Eun. t 105 ; fuU of chinks (" a leaky vessel "). 

Partieeps eBnsilil, C, Sull. f 4, 12 ; a sharer in the plan. 

Mentis compos, C, Ph., 11. 38, 97 ; in possession of (one's) mind. 

Xnltinun rerun perltus, C, Font., 11, 25 ; versed in many things. 

Cupidus pecuniae, Cf. C, Verr., 1. 3, 8 ; grasping after money. 

Omnium rerun Insciu*, C, Br., 85, 292 ; a universal ignoramus. 

Sitque memor nostrl neone, referte mini, Ov., Tr. t iv. 3, 10 ; bring me 
back (word) whether she thinks of us or no. 

Omnes immemorem benefloil Oderunt, C, Off., n. 18, 63 ; all hate a 
man who has no memory for kindness. 

Bestiae sunt ration!* et QrfttiOnis expert*, C, Off., 1. 16, 50 ; beasts 
are devoid of reason and speech (lack discourse of reason). 

Omnia plena oBnsiliQrum, infinla verborum vidfcnu*, C, Or., 1. 9, 37 ; 
we see a world that is full of wise measures, void of eloquence. 

Gallia frdgam fertilii fait, L., v. 34, 2 ; Gaul was productive of grain. 

Remark. — The seat of the feeling is also put in the Gen., chiefly 
with animl and ingeniL Aeger animl, L., 1. 58, 9 ; sick at heart, heart- 
sick. Andiz ingenil, Stat., S., in. 2, 64 ; daring of disposition. The 
PL is animli. 

Genitive with Verbals. 

375. Some Present Participles take the Genitive when they lose 
their verbal nature ; and so occasionally do verbals in -Ex in poetry 
and later prose. 

EpamXnOndaj erat adeO verititis dfligftns at nS iocO quidem mentlrfitnr, 
Nep., xv. 3, 1 ; Epaminondas was so careful (such a lover) of the truth 
as not to tell lies even in jest. 

Omnium oOnsensIL oapftx imperil nisi imperisset, Tac., E., 1. 49 ; by 
general consent capable of empire, had he not become emperor. 

III. GENITIVE WITH VERBS. 
Genitive with Verbs of Memory. 

376. Verbs of Reminding, Eemembering, and Forgetting, 
take the Genitive. 

TS yeteris amlcitiae ©ommonfifecit, [C.J a# Jler., rv. 24, 33 ; M reminded 
you of your old friendship. 
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Ipse iubet mortis tS meminisse dens, Mart., ii. 59 ; a god himself bids 
you remember death. 

Est proprium stultitiae aliorum vitia oernere, obllvlscl sufirum, C, 
Tusc., in. 30, 73 ; the fact is, it shows a fool to have keen eyes for the 
faults of others, to forget one's own. 

Remarks. — 1. Verbs of Reminding take more often the Abl. with 
dS and the Ace. neut. of a pronoun or Numeral adjective. 

Oro* ut Terentiam monefitis dS testaments, C, Att., xi. 16, 5 ; I beg you 
to put Terentia in mind of the will. 

DlscipulOe id unum moneS, Quint., ii. 9, 1 ; I give pupils this one (333, 
1) piece of advice. 

2. Verbs of Remembering and Forgetting also take the Ace, espe- 
cially of Things : 

Haec Slim meminisse iuvfibit, V., A., 1. 203 ; to remember these things 
will one day give us pleasure. 

Obllvlscl nihil soles nisi iniuri&s, C, Lig., 12, 35 ; you are wont to for- 
get nothing except injuries. 

Becordor (literally = / bring to heart, to mind) is construed with the 
Ace. of the Thing ; dS is found with Persons. 

Et vocem Anchlsae mftgnl voltumque recordor, V., A., vm. 156 ; and I 
recall (call to mind) the voice and countenance of Anchises the Great. 

Meminl, / bear in mind, I (am old enough to) remember, takes the 
Accusative : 

Antipatrum til probe" meministl, C, Or., 111. 50, 194 ; you remember 
Antipater very well. 

Genitive with Verbs of Emotion. 

377. Misereor, miseret, paenitet, piget, pudet, taedet, and 
pertaesum est take the Accusative of the Person and the 
Genitive of the Thing.* 

MiserSminI socifrum, C, Verr., 1. 28, 72 ; pity your allies ! 

Suae quemque fortttnae paenitet, C, Fam., vi. 1, 1; each man is dis- 
contented with his lot. 

X6 non solum piget stultitiae meae, sed etiam pudet, C, Bom., 11, 29 ; 
lam not only fretted at my folly, but actually ashamed of it. 

Remarks. — 1. Pudet is also used with the Gen. of the Person : 
Pudet deOrum hominumque, L., 111. 19, 7; it is a shame in the sight of 
gods and men. 

* misereor, 2" pity ; miseret, it moves to pity ; paenitet, it repents ; piget, it 
irks; pudet, it makes ashamed; taedet and pertaesum est, it tires. 
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(2) 8. Other constructions follow from general rules. So the Inf. 
(422) and quod (542). 

HOn mi Tfidsse paenitet, C, Cat.M., 23, 84; lam not sorry for having 
lived. 

Qujntum paenitet quod animum tuum offendit, Cf. C, Att. t xi. 13, 2 ; 
Quintu8 is sorry thai he has wounded your feelings. 

Genitive with Judicial Verbs. 

378. Verbs of Accusing, Convicting, Condemning, and 
Acquitting take the Genitive of the Charge. 

XiltiadOf aoefiaitui est prOditiOnii, Nep., i. 7, 5 ; Miltiades was ac- 
cused of treason. 

Fannius Verrem fuiimulat avftritiae, C, Verr., 1. 49, 128 ; Fannius 
charges Verres with avarice. 

VideO nOn to abeolfttum eite improbitfttii led 1110a damnitOt ease caedis, 
C, Verr., 1. 28, 72 ; I see not that you are acquitted of dishonor, but 
that they are convicted of murder. 

Remarks. — 1. For the Gen. of the Charge may be substituted (a) no- 
mine or erfmine with the Gen., or (b) the Abl. with do : nomine (crlmine) 
conitirfttiOnii damnfire, to find guilty of conspiracy ; aoouaSre do yI, of 
violence ; do venSndO, of poisoning ; do rebus repetundli, of extortion. 

2. Verbs of Condemning and Acquitting take the Abl. as well as 
the Gen. of the Charge ; the definite Fine is put in the Ablative ; the 
indefinite Fine, quantl, dupll, quadmpll, etc., is in the Genitive. 

Aooflafre oapitis, or oapite, to bring a capital charge; damntre oapitis, 
• or oapite, to condemn to death; damnSrt decern mflibui, to be fined ten 
thousand. 

Multtre, to mulct, is always construed with the Ablative : Multtre 
peefLnif, to mulct in (of) money. 

Manilas virttltem fllil morte multftvit, Quint., v. ii, 7 ; Manlius pun- 
ished the valor of his son with death. 

Genitive with Verbs of Rating: and Buying*. 

379. Verbs of Rating and Buying are construed with the 
Genitive of the general value or cost, and the Ablative of 
the particular value or cost. (404.) 

Verbs of Rating are : aestimftre, exlstimire, to value ; put&re, to 
reckon; dtLcere, to take; habere, to hold; pendere, to weigh; facere, to 
make, put ; ease, to be (worth) ; fieri, to be considered. 

Verbs of Buying are : emere, to buy ; vOndere, to sell; venire, to be 
for sale; sttre and eOnstare, to cost, to come to; prOftare, lioOre, to be 
exposed, left (for sale); oondfiotro, to hire; locare, to let. 
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380. 1. Verbs of Eating take : 

Hfignl, much, pluris, more, pltiriml, mfiximf, most, 

Parvi, little, minorii, less, minimi, least, 

Tantl, tantldem, so quant! (and compounds), nihill, naught, 
much, how much, 

Damn* ob malefacta, peream; parvl exHtumO, Pl., Capt., 682 ; so 
long as it be not for misdeeds, let me die ; little do I care. 

Voluptfitem virttU minimi facit, C, Fin., 11. 13, 42 ; virtue makes 
very little account of the pleasure of the senses. 

iodic* rem publicam flood non faciunt, Cf. C, Att., iv. 15, 4 ; the 
judges do not care a fig for the State. 

Remarks. — 1. TantI is often used in the sense of operao pretium est 
= it is worth while. 

Est mini tantl huiua invidiae tempestfitem sublre, C, Cat., 11. 7, 15 ; it 
is worth while (the cost), in my eyes, to bear this storm of odium. 

2. AestimO is found with the Abl. as well as with the Genitive. So 
aestimfire mfignl and mfignO, to value highly. 

2. Verbs of Buying take tanti, quanta, pluris, and mindris. 
The rest are put in the Ablative. 

VOndO meum frflmentum non pluris quam esterl, fortasse etiam mindris, 
. C, Off., in. 12, 51 ; I sell my corn not dearer than everybody else, per- 
haps even cheaper. 

Imit Canine hortOe tantl quantl F^tnine voluit, C, Off., ni. 14, 59 ; 
Canius bought the gardens at the price Pythius wanted. 

Emit 1 peril herole : quantl 1 — Vlgintl minis, Tee., Eun., 984 ; he 
bought her f Vm undone ; for how much f — Twenty minae. 

Quantl cOnfis 1 What do you give for your dinner f 

Quantl habitfis 1 What is the rent of your lodgings t 

But : 

ParvO fame* oonstat, mfignO fftstfdium, Sen., E.M., 17, 4 ; hunger 
costs little, daintiness much. 

Remark. — Bene emere, to buy cheap; bene vfndere, to sell fear; 
male emere, to buy dear ; male vendere, to sell cheap. So, too, other 
adverbs : melius, optimO, pOius, pessimO. 

Genitive with Interest and Refert. 

381. 1. Interest and Refert take a Genitive of the Person, 
seldom of the Thing, concerned. 

Interest omnium root* faoere, C, Fin., n. 22, 72 ; it is to the interest 
of all to do right. 

Eetert composition!! quae qnibns anteponfis, Quint., ix. 4, 44 ; it is of 
importance for the arrangement of words, which you put before which. 
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2. Instead of the Genitive of the personal pronouns, 
the Ablative Singular feminine of the possessives is em- 
ployed. 

Xefi interest, meS rfifert, Jam concerned. 

382. The Degree of Concern is expressed by an Ad- 
verb, Adverbial Accusative, or a Genitive of Value. 

Id mefi miliums rfifert, Ter., Ad., 88 1 ; that makes no difference at all 
to me. 

TheodQrX nihil interest, C, Tusc, i. 43, 102 ; It is no concern of Theo- 
doras. 

Kfignl interest me* tin* not esse, C, Att., xin. 4 ; it is of great im- 
portance to me that we be together. 

Occasional Uses. 

383. The Genitive is found occasionally with certain Verbs of 
Fulness, but the Ablative is the rule : 

Hs8 mnltOs efidicfis implfivit efinun rfirum, C, Verr., 1. 46, 119 ; Piso 
filled many books ftUl of those things. 

Virttts plorimae eommentitiOnis et ezeroititiOnis indiget, Cf C, Fin., 
in. 1 5, 60 ; virtue stands in need of much (very much) study and practice. 
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384. The Ablative is the Adverbial, as the Genitive is the 
Adjective case. It contains three elements : 

A. Where ? B. Whence ? C. Wherewith ? 
In a literal sense, the Ablative is commonly used with prepositions ; 
in a figurative sense, it is commonly used without prepositions. 

A. The Ablative of the Place Where appears in a figurative sense as 
the Ablative of the Time When. 

B. The Ablative of the Place Whence appears as : 

1. The Ablative of Origin. 2. The Ablative of Measure. 

C. The Ablative of the Thing Wherewith appears in a figurative 
sense, as : 

1. The Ablative of Manner. 2. The Ablative of Quality. 3. The 
Ablative of Means. 
To these we add : 

D. The Ablative of Cause. E. The Ablative Absolute. 
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I. The Literal Meanings of the Ablative. 

A. ABLATIVE OF THE PLACE WHERE. 
AbiatTvus Loc&lls. 

385. The Ablative answers the question Where f and 
takes as a rule the preposition in. 

In porta nftvigO, Tee., And., 480 ; lam sailing in harbor. 

P9ni in Hib€r5, prope effeotui erat, Caes., B.C., 1. 62, 3 ; the bridge 
over the Ebro was nearly finished. 

HistriO in scaenS est, Pl., Poen., 20 ; the actor is on the stage. 

Haeret in equfl tenex, Cf. C, Dei., 10, 28 ; the old man sticks to his 
horse. 

Remarks. — 1. Verbs of Placing and kindred significations take the 
Abl. with in, to designate the result of the motion : 

FlatO rationem in capite posuit, tram in pectore locavit, C, Tusc., 1. 10, 
20 ; Plato has put reason in the head, has placed anger in the breast. 

Foedns in columns aenefi inolrom, C, Balb., 23, 53 ; a treaty cut upon 
a brazen column. 

The same observation applies to rob : 

Pone rob onrrfL nimixun propinqnl idlii, H., 0., 1. 22, 21 ; put (me) 
under the chariot of the all- too neighboring sun. 

2. Verbs of Hanging and Fastening take ex, ab, or de. 

Spes omnia pendet ex fortfinS, C, Par., 11. 17 ; all Ms hopes are sus- 
pended on fortune. 

3. The Ablative of Place without in is confined to a few words and 
phrases, except in poetry and later prose. So terrft, on land ; marl, by 
sea ; terra* marlque, on land and sea. Loco" and locli, especially when 
used with adjectives, usually omit in. Also parte and partibui; so 
regularly dextrfi (parte), siniitrfi, laevfi, etc., on the right, on the left 

• 386. Names of Towns in the Singular of the Third De- 
clension, and in the Plural of all Declensions, take the 
Ablative of Place Where without in. 

Ut Bomae cOnrolM tie CarthSgine qnotannfi bin! regef ereSbantnr, Nep., 
xxiii. 7, 4 ; as at Rome (two) consuls, so in Carthage two kings, were 
created yearly. 

Talis Bomae Fabridns, qnSlii Aristidei Athenli, fait, C, Off., m. 22, 
87 ; Fabricius was just such a man at Rome as Aristides was at 
Athens. 
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Remarks.— 1. Appositions are put in the Abl. commonly with in. 
Nefipell, in oeleberrimO oppidO, C, Bab. Post., 10, 26 ; at Naples, a popu- 
lous town. 

2. In the neighborhood of, at, is ad with Ace., especially of mili- 
tary operations : pQm ad GenaVam, Cass., B.G., 1. 7 ; the bridge at 
Geneva. 

387. In citations from Books and in Enumerations, the 
Ablative of the Place Where is used without in. 

Libra tertiO, third book; verstl deeimO, tenth verse ; alio I00O, elsewhere. 

But in is necessary when a passage in a book and not the whole book 
is meant. 

AgTicnlttlra laudator in e5 librO qui eft d6 tnendfi rS familifrl, C, 
Cat.M., 17, 59 ; agriculture is praised in the work on domestic econ- 
omy. 

388. In designations of Place, with totus, cunctus, whole ; 
omnia, all ; medius, middle, the Ablative of the Place Where 
is generally used without in. 

Menippni, meO iodide, tttft Aiift diiertiirinras, C., Br. t 91, 315 ; Menip- 
pus, in my judgment, the most eloquent man in all Asia (Minor). 

389. When Place is looked upon as Cause, Manner, or 
Instrument, the Ablative is used without a preposition. 

ArioTistm exerdtum eaitrb oontinuit, Caes., B.Q., 1. 48, 4 ; Ariovis- 
tus kept his army within the camp. 

HemO Ire quemquam pllbliei prohibet vi£, Pl., Cure, 35 ; no man for- 
biddeth (any one to) travel by the public road. 

So reeipere aliquem ttetf, oppidO, porta, to receive a man into one's 
house, town, harbor. 

B. ABLATIVE OP THE PLACE WHENCE. 

t 
AblfltTvus SeparfltTvus. 

390. 1. The Ablative answers the question Whence? 
and takes as a rule the prepositions ex, out of, d§, from, 
ab, off. 

Arftneas deidam d9 pariete, Pl., St., 355 ; I will get the cobwebs down 
from the wall. 

DficSdit ex Gallic Bomam Haevina, C, Quinct. f 4, 16 ; Naevius with- 
drew from Gaul to Rome. 
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2. The prepositions are often omitted with Verbs of Ab- 
staining, Removing, Relieving, and Excluding ; so regu- 
larly with domo, from home, rure, from the country. 

With Persons a preposition (chiefly ab) must be used. 

Verres omnia domO eius abitulit, C, Verr., n. 34, 83 ; Verves took 
everything away from his house. 

Ego, earn Trillins rtlre redierit, mittam eum ad tfi, C, Fam., v. 20, 9 ; 
when TuUius returns from the country ; I will send him to you. 

Compare AlitoO manam abstineant, Cato, Agr., 5, 1 ; let them keep 
their hand(s)from other people's property, with Alexander vix ft 80 mantis 
abstinnit, C, Tusc., iv. 37, 79 ; Alexander hardly kept (could hardly 
keep) his hands from himself (from laying hands on himself). 

Compare Lapidibus optimOs viros forO pellis, C, Har.Res., 18, 89 ; you 
drive men of the best classes from the forum with stones, with latum 
aemnlnm ab eft pellitC, Ter., Fun., 215 ; drive that rival from her. 

Compare Omnium rSrum nftturft cognitft Uberfimur mortif metfL, C, 
Fin., 1. 19, 63 ; by the knowledge of universal nature we get rid of the 
fear of death, with T8 ab eO libera, C, Q.F., in. i. 3, 9 ; I rid you of him. 

Compare Amlcitia ntUlO loco* exclfLditur, C, Lael., 6, 22 ; friendship 
is shut out from no place, with Ab illfi excluoor, hoc oonclftdor, Cf. Ter., 
And., 386 ; I am shutout from her (and) shut up here (to live with her). 

Remarks. — 1. In classical Latin the preposition is usually employed 
in local relations, and omitted in metaphorical relations ; though 
there are some exceptions. 

2. It is to be noted that in the vast majority of cases the separation 
is indicated by a verb ; hence this Abl. is found commonly with verbs 
compounded with prepositions. The poets use it more freely. 

(3, 4, 5) 6. The Place Whence gives the Point of View from which. 
In English a different translation is often given, though not always 
necessarily : ft tergO, in the rear ; ex parte dextrft, on the right side ; ab 
oriente, on the east ; ft tanto* spatiO, at such a distance ; ex fugft, on the 
flight ; ft r6 frumentftrift labGrfire, to be embarrassed in the matter of 
provisions. 

3. The prepositions are also omitted with kindred Adjec- 
tives. 

Animus exeelsns omnI est liber cUrfi, C, Fin., 1. 15, 49 ; a lofty mind 
is free from all care. 

CatO omnibus humftnls vitils immflnis fait, Vell., ii. 35, 2 ; Cato was 
exempt from all human failings. 

Remark. — Proeul, far from, regularly takes the preposition ab, ex- 
cept in the poets and later prose. 
12 
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391. Names of Towns and Small Islands are put in the 
Ablative of the Place Whence. 

Demarfitut Digit Tarquiniito CorinthO, C, Tusc, v. 37, 109 ; Demaratus 
fled to Tarquinii from Corinth. 

Bolfibella D«15 proncUcitur, C, Verr., 1. 18, 46 ; Dolabella sets out 
from Delo8. 

Remarks. — 1. The prepositions ab (ft) and ex («) are sometimes used 
for the sake of greater exactness. 

LibO diMHiit fi BrundisiO, Caes., B.C., in. 24, 4 ; Libo departed from 
Brundisium. 

When the substantives nrbe, city, and oppidO, town, are employed, the 
use of the preposition is the rule, as also when not the town, but the 
neighborhood is intended. 

Aulide, ex oppidO Boettiae, from Aulis, a town of Boeotia. Ex oppidd 
Gergovift, Caes., B.G., vn. 4, 2 ; from the town of Gergovia. 

2. The Place Whence embraces all the places involved. 
Agrigentd* ex AetculSpil ftnO, whereas we should say, from the temple 

of Aesculapius at Agrigentum. 

ITnde domO! V., A. f vni. 114 ; from what home t 

3. Letters are dated from rather than at a place. 

C. ABLATIVE OF THE THING WHEREWITH, 
AblfttTvus SoclfttTvus. 

392. The Ablative of Attendance takes the preposition 
cum, with. 

Cum febrl denram rediit, C, Or., 111. 2, 6 ; he returned home with a 
fever. 

Cum baculO pSrfique tenex, Mart., iv. 53, 3 ; an old man with stick 
and wallet. 

Remarks. — 1. In military phrases, the troops with which a march 
is made are put in the Ablative, with or without cum : 

Caesar cum equitibui DCCCC in eastra penrenit, Caes., 2?.C, 1. 41, 1 ; 
Caesar arrived in camp with nine hundred cavalry. 

AlbfinI ingentl exerdttl in agrum Itttmtnum impetum fficere, L., 1. 23, 
3 ; the Albans attacked the Roman territory with a huge army. 

2. Not to be confounded with the above is the Instrumental Abla- 
tive : 

KSvibut profectus eft, C, Fam. t xv. 3, 2 ; he set out by ship. 

So also with verbs which denote other military actions : 

Hasdrubal mediam adem Hiiptnlg flrmat, L., xxiu. 29, 4 ; Hasdrubal 
strengthens the centre with Spanish troops. 
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II. The Figurative Meanings of the Ablative. 

A. The Place Where is transferred to the Time When. 

Ablative of Time. AblStTvus Temporls. 

393. Time When or Within Which is put in the Ablative. 

QuS nocte nStus Alexander est, efidem Dlanae Ephetiae templum dBfla- 
grfivit, Cf. C, N.D.y 11. 27, 69 ; on the same night on which Alexander 
was born, the temple of Diana of Ephesus burned to the ground, 

Saturnl stella trlginti fere" annls curium mum oOnflcit, C, N.D., 11. 
20, 52 ; the planet Saturn completes its period in about thirty years. 

Remarks. — 1. Time Within Which may be expressed by per and the 
Accusative : 

Per eos ipsOs die* Philocles saltum CithaerOnia trffnseendit, L., xxxi. 26, 
1 ; during those very days Philocles crossed the range of Cithaeron. 

2. Time Within Which may embrace both extremities ; so usually 
with totus, ally whole : 

Hoete pluit tOtfi, V. (P. L. M., iv. 155 B) ; all night (Jupiter) rains. 
So with definite numbers ; but rarely in model prose. 
Apud Pythagoram discipulls qulnque annls tacendum erat, Sen., E.M., 
52, 10 ; in Pythagoras' school the disciples had to keep silence five years. 

3. When the notion is negative, the English Time For Which is the 
Latin Within Which. 

RQscius Somam multls annls nOn vSnit, C, Rose. Am., 27, 74 ; Ros- 
cius has not come to Rome in (for) many years. 

4. Especially to be noted is the Abl. of Time with hie, this ; ille, that : 
. KarthSginem hOe biennis evertes, C, Rep., vi. 11, 11 ; Cartilage you 

will overturn in the next two years. 

Transferred to OrStiO Obllqna, hie becomes ille (660, 3) : 
Diodorue respondit illud argentum 80 panels illls diebus mlsisse Lily- 
baeum, C, Verr., rv. 18, 39 ; Diodorus answered that he had sent that 
silver plate to Lilybaeum within a few days (a few days before). 

394. The Ablative with the preposition in is used of 
points within a period of time, or of the character of the 
time. 

Bis in die, twice a day ; in pneritiS, in boyhood; in adulSseentiS, in 
youth. 

NtQlo* mode* mini plaenit bis in di9 saturum fieri, C, Tusc, v. 35, 100 ; 
it did not suit me in any way to eat my fill twice a day. 

Feci ego istaee itidem in adulftoentiS, Pl., B., 410 ; 1 did those things 
too in my youth. 
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Remark. — The use or omission of in sometimes changes the mean- 
ing. So bellO PersioB, at the time of the Persian war ; but in bellO, in 
war times ; in p&oe, in peace times. 

B. The Place Whence is transferred : 

i. To Origin. 2. To Respect or Specification. 

1 . Ablative of Origin. 

395. Participles which signify Birth take the Ablative of 
Origin ; sometimes with the prepositions ex and de. 

AmpliasimS familiS n£tl adulBscentts, Caes., B.G., vn. 37, 1 ; young 
men born of a great house. 

Sate sanguine dlvum! V., A., vi. 125 ; seed of blood divine I 
Ex m§ atque ex hOe nStui es, Ter., Meant, 1030 ; you are his son 
and mine. 

OdSrunt nStOt d9 paelice, Juv., vi. 627 ; they hate the offspring of the 
concubine. 

Ab, and occasionally ex, are employed of remote progenitors : 
Plflrique Belgae sunt ortl ab Germfinls, Cf. Caes., B.G., 11. 4, 1 ; Bel- 
gians are mostly of German descent. 

396. The Ablative of Material takes ex in classical Latin. 

Xx animS constfimus et corpore, Cf. C, Fin., iv. 8, 19 ; we consist of 
mind and body. 

Statua ex aurB, ex aere, facta, a statue made of gold, of bronze. Often 
an adjective is used : aureus, golden ; llgneus, wooden. 

Remarks. — 1. With fieri the previous state is given also by d9: 
D9 temple* eareerem fieri ! C, Ph., v. 7, 18 ; from a temple to become a 
jail. 

Ex OrStOre arStor factus, C, Ph., m. 9, 22 ; a pleader turned plowman. 
2. Otherwise the simple Ablative of Material is poetic or late. 
Mftvors caelfttus ferrt, V., A., vra. 700 ; Mars carven of iron. 

2. Ablative of Respect. 

397. The Ablative of Eespect or Specification is put in 
answer to the. questions From What Point of View ? Ac- 
cording to What ? By What ? In Respect of What ? 

Dlscrlptui populus cCnBtl, ordinibus, aetitibns, C, Leg., in. 19, 44 ; a 
people drawn off according to income, rank, (and) age. 

Ennius ingenio* maximal, arte rudis, Ov., Tr., 11. 424 ; Ennius in 
genius great, in art unskilled. 
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AnimO Ignftvui, prooSx Ore, Tac, jET., n. 23, 18; coward of soul, 
saucy of tongue. 

Noteworthy are the phrases : crlne ruber, red-haired ; oaptm oculls 
(literally, caught in the eyes), blind ; eaptm mente, insane ; meS §en- 
tentift, according to my opinion ; illre, by right ; lege, by law, etc. ; and 
the Supines in -til (486). 

Remark. — Prepositions are also used, to show the conception : 

Caesaris adventui ex colore vestltua cOgnitui, Cf Caes. B.G., vu. 
88, 1 ; the arrival of Caesar was known by the color of his clothing. 

DS geetu inteUego* quid respondeat, C, Vat., 15, 35 ; I understand by 
your gesture what answer you are giving. 

Similarly ex lege, according to law ; ex pacta, according to agree- 
ment ; ex (dS) more, according to custom ; ex animl sententift, according 
to (my) heart's desire; ex ttatl, useful. 

398. The Ablative of Eespect is used with the Compara- 
tive instead of quam, than, with the Nominative or Accusa- 
tive. (Abldtlvus Compardtionis.) 

Tunica propter palliOit, Pl., Trin., 11 54 ; the shirt is nearer than the 
cloak. 

Hihil est virtttte am&bilius, C, Lad., 8, 28 ; nothing is more at- 
tractive than virtue. 

So also after adverbs, but not so freely in prose : 

Lacrimft nihil dtius ftrescit, C, Inv., 1. 56, 109 ; nothing dries more 
quickly than a tear. 

Remark. — When the word giving the point of view is a relative, the 
Abl. must be used. See 296, r. 2. 

Phldiae simulacra quibus nihil perfectius vidSmus, C, Or., 2, 8 ; the 
statues of Fheidias, than which we see nothing more perfect. 

C. ABLATIVE OF THE THING WHEREWITH. 

AblStlvus Socl5tTvus. Ablative of Attendance. 

1 . Ablative of Manner. 

399. The Ablative of Manner answers the question How? 
and is used with the Preposition cum when it has no Adjec- 
tive ; with or without cum when it has an Adjective or its 
equivalent. (Abldtlvus Modi.) 

Stellae dreulOi iu0i orbftque cQnfidunt oeleritite mirfibill, C, Rep., vi, 
15, 15 ; the stars complete their orbits with wonderful swiftness. 

Beftte* vlvere eet honeste, id eft cum virtttte, vlvere, C, Fin., ni. 8, 
29 ; to live happily is to live honestly, that is, virtuously. 
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2. Ablative of Quality. 
(Descriptive Ablative.) 

400. The Ablative of Quality has no Preposition, and al- 
ways takes an Adjective or an equivalent. 

AgeiilSus ftatura" fait humill, Nkp., xvii. 8, 1 ; Agesildus was (a man) 
of low stature. 

Iita tarpteulo* paella nleO, Cat., 41, 3 ; that girl of yours with the 
ugly nose. 

Remarks. — 1. External and transient qualities are put by prefer- 
ence in the Ablative ; Measure, Number, Time, and Space are put in 
the Genitive only ; parts of the body in the Ablative only. Otherwise 
there is often no difference. 

2. Of unnatural productions earn may be used : ffgnut com suillo" 
capite, L., xxxi. 12, 7 ; a lamb with a swine* s head. 

3. Ablative of Means. 

401. The Means or Instrument is put in the Ablative 
without a Preposition. 

The Agent or Doer is put in the Ablative with the 
Preposition ab (a). The Person Through Whom is put in 
the Accusative with per. 

Xerxft wrtior foctu. «t, j l ' f?**" """^ 
v - * j i 2 ' * nllntifl, by a messenger. 

Xerxes was informed. 1 « *i * ^ 

l 3. per nttntium, by means of a messenger. 

Virgil caesl tribunl ab lfigttO rant, L., xxix. 18, 13 ; the tribunes 
were beaten with rods by the lieutenant. 

Dlscite gfinSrl por qnem dididitis amSre, Ov., Rem. Am., 43 ; learn to 
be healed by means of (him by) whom you learned to love. 

Remarks. — 1. When the Instrument is personified and regarded as 
an Agent, or the Agent is regarded as an Instrument, the constructions 
are reversed ; when an adjective is used, the construction may be 
doubtful ; see 354, and 214, b. 2. 

So iaoent sols ftstibuf, C, Mil., 18, 47 ; they are cast by their own 
witnesses; or, they are cast, their own men being witnesses. 

2. A quality, when personified, has the construction of the person. 
So desert ft mente, a* spC. 

VCbte animus ab Ignftvi* atque sOcordi* oonruptui eft, S., lug., 31, 2 ; 
you have had your soul(s) debauched by sloth and indifference. 
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(3) 4. Verbs of sacrificing have the Abl. of Means. 

QuInquSgint* oaprli laerificfvSrunt, L., xlv. 16, 6 ; they sacrificed 
fifty she-goats, 

(5) 6. Hltor, I stay myself; ftdO, eOnfldO, I trust, rely on, have the 
Abl. DiffidO, I distrust, always has the Dat. in model prose. Conten- 
ts, satisfied, and frstui, supported, relying, have the Ablative. 

SalOs omnium nOn veritfite solum sed etiam ffimfi nltitnr, Cf. C, Q.F., 
1. ii. 1, 2 ; the welfare of all rests not on truth alone, but also on repute. 

Omnft mortSlft i dlB sunt fretl, Pl., Cos., 348 ; all mortals rely upon 
the gods. 

4. Ablative of Standard. AblatTvus Mensurae. 

402. The Standard of Measure is put in the Ablative 
with verbs of Measurement and Judgment. 

Mfignos homines virtflte metlmur, nOn fortunfi, Nep., xviii. i, 1 ; we 
measure great men by worth, not by fortune. 

Bonis homines at aora tinnittl dlgnoscimus, Quint., xi. 3, 31 ; we dis- 
tinguish men by sound, as coppers by ring. 

Remark. — Ex with the Abl. is frequently found with these verbs ; 
so regularly with aestimSre, exiatimfire, spectfire, in the sense of judge, 
value. 

Sic est vnlgus: ex vSritfite panca, ex opIniOne mnlta aestimat, C, 
Rose. Com., 10, 29 ; this is the way of the rabble : they value few things 
by (the standard of) truth, many by (the standard of) opinion. 

403. Measure of Difference is put in the Ablative. 

Sol multls partibui mfiior est quam terra universa, C, N.D., n. 36, 92 ; 
the sun is many parts (a great deal) larger than the whole earth. 

Perfer et obdurfi: multo" graviora tnlistl, Ov., TV., v. 11, 7 ; bear to 
the end and be firm : you have borne much heavier burdens. 

Remark. — Especially to be noted is the use of the Abl. of Measure 
with ante, before, and post, after : 

Panels ante difibus, panels dielras ante, a few days before. 

Panels post dielras, panels diebus post, a few days after, afterward. 

DnObns annls postquam Roma condita est, two years after Rome was 
founded. 

Pauls post TrOiam captam, a little while after the taking of Troy. 

The Ace. can also be employed : post paucGs annos, after a few years; 
ante paucos annos, a few years before ; and the ordinal as well as the 
cardinal numbers (but only when quam follows) : two hundred years 
after(ward) may be : 

Dncentls annls post or DucentesimS anno* post, 
Post dnoentOs annos or Post dnoentesimnm annum. 
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5. Ablative of Price. 

404. Definite Price is put in the Ablative. 

Eriph^la aurO virl vltam vtodidit, C, Inv., i. 50, 94 ; EriphyU sold her 
husband's life for gold. 

VIgintI talentli llnam OrfttiOnem Isoeratts vtodidit, Plin., N.H., vn. 
31, 110 ; Isoerates sold one speech for twenty talents. 

Emit morte immortllitatem, Quint., ix. 3, 71 ; he purchased deathless- 
ness with death. 

Remark. — Mtltare, to exchange, is sometimes Give, sometimes Get ; 
sometimes Sell, sometimes Buy ; the latter in poetry and later prose. 

Kem& nisi victor pftoe bellum mtltavit, S., C, 58, 15 ; no one unless 
victorious (ever) exchanged war for peace. 

Xisera ptx vol bellO bene mutfttur, Cf. Tac, Ann., in. 44, 10 ; a 
wretched peace is well exchanged even for war. 

6. Ablative with Verbs of Plenty and Want. 

405. Verbs of Depriving and Filling, of Plenty and Want, 
take the Ablative. 

Demoeritus dldtur oculls so* prlvisse, C, Fin., v. 29, 87 ; Democritus 
is said to have deprived himself of his eyes. 

Dent bonis omnibus explevit mundum, Cf. C, Univ., 3, 9 ; God has 
filled the universe with all blessings. 

Capua fortiisimorum virorum multitudine redundat, C, Pis., 11, 25 ; 
Capua is full to overflowing with a multitude of gallant gentlemen. 

Remarks. — 1. Eged* and indigeo" also take the Genitive : 

Kon tarn artis indigent quam laborii, C, Or., 1. 34, 156 ; they are not 
so much in need of skill as of industry. So implSrl, V., A., 1. 214. 

2. Adjectives of Plenty and Want take the Gen., but some of them 
follow the analogy of the verb. 

Aiellus onustus aurO, C, Att., 1. 16, 12 ; a donkey laden with gold. 

Pollicitli dives quflibet esse potest, Ov., A. A., 1. 444 ; anybody can be 
rich in promises. 

406. Opus and tons take the Dative of the Person and the 
Ablative of the Thing. 

Opus may be used as a predicate with the thing wanted as a subject. 

NovO consiliO mini nunc opus est, Pl., P*., 601 ; a new device is what 
Tm needing now. 

VIgintI iam usust Alio argentl minis, Pl., Asin., 89 ; my son has ur- 
gent need of twenty silver minae. 
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H5n opus est verbis Md fustibus, C, Pis., 30, 78 ; there is need not of 
words, but of cudgels. 

Quod n8n opus est mm drum art, Cato (Sen., E.M., 94, 27) ; what 
you do not want (have no use for) is dear at a penny. 

So with the Perfect Participle Passive. 

Quod paritO opus est, pari, Tee., And,, 523 ; what must be got ready, 
get ready. 

VIoInO eonventest opus, Pl., Cos., 502 ; the neighbor must be called on. 

7. Ablative with Sundry Verbs. 

407. The Deponent Verbs utor, abator, fruor, fangor, potior, 
and vescor, take the Ablative. 

VictOriS fLtl needs, L., xxu. 51, 4 ; how to make use of victory you 
know not. 

Quo Usque tandem abntere patientia" nostrft, C, Cat., 1. 1, 1; how long, 
tell me, will you abuse our patience t 

Lux qua* fruimur S Deft ntfbls datur, Cf. C, Rose. Am., 45, 131 ; the 
light which we enjoy is given to us by God. 

Funguntur officio, C, Cael., 9, 21 ; they acquit themselves of their 
duty. 

Ttltius esse arbitrftbantur sine fillO yulnere victoria" potlrl, Caes., B.G., 
in. 24, 2 ; they thought it safer to make themselves masters of (gain) the 
victory without any wound. 

Numidae laete yeseSbantur, S., lug., 89, 7 ; the Numidians made 
their regular food of milk (fed on milk). 

Remarks. — 1. Potior has occasionally the Genitive. 

2. On the Personal Gerundive of these verbs see 427, e. 5. 

3. tftor is a favorite word, and has a most varied translation : 

OtI aliquO amlcO, to avail one's self of (to enjoy) a man's friendship 
(to have a friend in him) ; Htl cOnsiliO, to follow advice; Htl benO patre, 
to have the advantage of having a good father; Htl legions, to obey the 
laws. See the Lexicons. 

D. ABLATIVE OF CAUSE. 

408. The Ablative of Cause is used without a preposition, 
chiefly with Verbs of Emotion. Abldtlvus Causae. 

In culp« sunt qui offida deserunt mollitU animi, C, Fin., 1. 10, 33 ; 
they are to blame who shirk their duties from effeminacy of temper. 

OdSrunt peoeffre bonl virttltia amOre, H., Ep., L 16, 52 ; the good hate 
to sin from love of virtue. 
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Delicto dolfire, eorrfiotiOne gaudfire oportet, C, Lad., 24, 90 ; one ought 
to be sorry for sin, to be glad of chastisement. 

Remarks. — 1. The moving cause is often expressed by a participle 
with the Abl., which usually precedes : adductus, led; Srdfini, fired; 
commOtui, stirred up; incitfttui, egged on; inofiniui, inflamed; impul- 
roi, driven on; mOtui, moved, and many others ; amfire, by love; Xrft, 
by anger ; odifi, by hate ; metti, by fear; spfi, by hope, etc. MettL porter- 
ritni, sore frightened ; verficundi* dfiterritui, abashed, etc. 

2. Instead of the simple Abl. prepositions are often used ; especially, 
dfi and ex with the Abl., or ob and propter with the Accusative. 

3. The preventing cause is expressed by prae, for: Prae gaudiO 
ubi lim needs, Tee., Heaut., 308 ; I know not where I am for joy. 

E. ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE. 

409. The so-called Ablative Absolute is an Ablative com- 
bined with a participle, and serves to modify the verbal 
predicate of a sentence. Instead of the participle, a predi- 
cative substantive or adjective can be employed. 

410. The Ablative Absolute answers to the English so- 
called Nominative Absolute, but for purposes of style, it is 
often well to vary the translation. 

Xerxe rfignante (=cum Xerxfit rfignftret), Xerxes reigning. When 
Xerxes was reigning. In the reign of Xerxes. 

Xerxe victC (= cum Xerxfii victui esset), Xerxes defeated, being, hav- 
ing been, defeated. When Xerxes had been defeated. After the defeat 
of Xerxes. 

Xerxe rfige (= cum Xerxfit rex eeeet), Xerxes [being] king. When 
Xerxes was king. 

Patre vivo", while fatter is, was alive (in father's lifetime). 

TTrbe expugnfttft imperfttor rediit : 

Passive Form : The city [being] taken (after the city was taken), the 
general returned. 

Active Form : Having taken the city (after he had taken the city) y 
the general returned. 

Abstract Form : After the taking of the city. After taking the city. 

Marimfti virttLtfii iacfire omnfii necesse est volnptfite dominant©, C, 
Fin., 11. 35, 117 ; all the great(est) virtues must necessarily lie prostrate, 
if (or when) the pleasure (of the senses) is mistress. 

BOmfinI veterfii rfignSrl omnfii volebant Ubert&tis dnlcfidine nOndum ex- 
perts, L., 1. 17, 8 ; the old Romans all wished to have a king over them 
(because they had) not yet tried the sweetness of liberty. 
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Remarks. — 1. As the Latin language has no Pf. Part, active, except 
when the Deponent is thus used, the passive construction is far more 
common than in English : 

IuvenSs yeste posits corpora olefl perunxerunt, C, Tusc, 1. 47, 113 ; the 
youths, (having) laid aside their clothing, anointed their bodies with 
oil ; or, laid aside their clothing, and anointed their bodies with oil. 

(2) 3. As a rule, the Abl. Abs. can stand only when it is not identical 
with the subject, object, or dependent case of the verbal predicate. 
Manlius slew the Gaul and stripped him of his necklace is to be ren- 
dered : Manlius caesnm Galium torque spolifivit. 

This rule is frequently violated, for the purpose either of emphasis or 
of stylistic effect. The shifted construction is clearer, more vigorous, 
more conversational. 

Heque ilium mS vIvO eorrnmpl sinam, Pl., B. t 419 ; nor will I suffer 
him to de debauched while I am alive. 

The violation is most frequent when the dependent case is in the 
Genitive : 

Iugurtha frStre mod* interfectO rflgnum 6ius sceleria snl praedam fecit, 
S., lug., 14, 11 ; Jugurtha killed my brother, and (= after killing my 
brother) made his throne the booty of his crime. 

LOCATIVE. 

411. In the Singular of the First and Second Declensions, 
names of Towns and Small Islands are put in the Locative 
of the Place Where. 

PompSius hiemfire Dyrrhachil, ApollOniae omnibusque oppidls cOnstitu- 
erat, Caes., B.C., in. 5, 1 ; Pompey had determined to winter at Dyr- 
rhachium, Apollonia, and all the towns. 

BhodI ego nOn ful, sed ful in BIthyniS, C, Plane, 34, 83 ; I was not 
at Rhodes, but I was in Bithynia. 

Remarks. — 1. Other Locative forms are, doml, at home (61, R. 2), 
huml, on the ground, belli, and mflitiae, in the combinations doml mlli- 
tiaeque, belli domlque, in peace and in war, at home and in the field ; 
rttrl, in the country (but rflre meO, on my farm). So perhaps animl, at 
heart (374, r.). 

Parvl sunt forlg anna nisi est consilium doml, C, Off., 1. 22, 76 ; of 
little value are arms abroad unless there is wisdom at home. 

Iacere huml, C, Cat., 1. 10, 26 ; to lie on the ground. 

2. Appositions are put in the Ablative, commonly with in, and regu- 
larly follow when qualified by an attribute : 

MIlit«s Albae constiterant in urbe opportttnS, C, Ph., iv. 2, 6 ; the soL 
diers halted at Alba, a conveniently situated town. 
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Arehils Anttaoblaa nltui ett celebrf quondam urbe, C, Arch., 3, 4 ; 
Archias was born at Antioeh, once a populous city. 

When urbe, city, oppidO, town, or lniuli, island, precedes, the prep- 
osition is always employed : 

In nrbo BQmf, in the city (of) Rome. In oppidft CitiO, in the town of 
Citium. In lniuli SamO, in the island (of) Samos. 

3. DomX takes the possessive pronoun in the Genitive : 

DomI fume lenex eit mortals, C, N.D., in. 32, 81 ; the old man died 
at his own house. 

Metnis ut meat doml eOritnr dfligenter, Ter., See., 257 ; you fear 
that she will not be carefully nursed at my house. 

Also alitnM damn! (61, b. 2), C, Tusc., 1. 22, 51 ; in a strange 
house; doml illlus, C, Div. in Caee., 18, 58 ; in his house. 

But in domo* Pericll (65), Nep., vii. 2, 1 ; in the household) of Pericles. 
In domO cattft, in a pure house. In domO, in the house (not, at home). 

PREPOSITIONS. 

412. The Prepositions serve to define more narrowly the 
ideas of place involved in the cases. 

The analogy of the local adverbs is followed by other 
adverbs, which are not so much prepositions as preposi- 
tional adverbs. 

The cases used with Prepositions are the Accusative and 
Ablative. The Accusative, as the case of the Direct 
Object, represents the relation whither t the Ablative 
represents the relations whence t and where t 

Prepositions derive their name from the fact that they are prefixed in composition. 
Many of the Latin Prepositions are not nsed in composition, and these may be called 
improper Prepositions. The prefixes amb- (am- an-), dit (dl), par- (porr-, pol-), 
red- (re-), sM- (se-), and y*. are sometimes called inseparable prepositions. 

413. Position of the Preposition. — The Preposition gen- 
erally precedes the case. 

Remarks. — 1. Com always follows a personal pronoun, and may or 
may not follow a relative pronoun : mfeum, with me ; qnOonm or earn 
quO, with whom. D9 is not uncommonly placed after quO and quS, 
rarely after quibus. 

Dissyllabic Prepositions are postponed more often. 

Tenm, as far as, and venuj, -ward, always follow. 

2. When the substantive has an attribute the Preposition may come 
between : hanc ob camam (C, Br., 24, 94), for this reason. 

In poetry and later prose both Preposition and attribute are some- 
times postponed : mettl in mftgnO, L., ix. 37, 11 ; in great fear. 
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3. The Preposition may be separated from its case by a word or 
two : port vSro" Bullae victoriam, but after Sulla's victory; ad befits 
vlvendnm, for living happily, 

414. Repetition and Omission of the Preposition. — With 
different words, the Preposition is repeated, (a) when the 
Preposition is emphatic, or {b) when the individual words 
are to be distinguished ; as is the case after ant — aut, et — et, 
nee — nee, vel — vel, ndn modo — sed etiam, sed, nisi, quam, and 
in comparative clauses with ut. 

Otherwise it is omitted ; so always with que. 

Et ex urbe et ex agrls, C, Cat., 11. 10, 21; both from (the) city and 
from (the) country. 

DS honOre aut dS dlgnitfite eontendimni, C, Tusc., m. 21, 50 ; we are 
striving about office, or about position. 

Remarks. — 1. When a relative follows in the same construction as 
its antecedent, the Preposition is usually omitted. 

Gimon inddit in eandem invidiam (in) qnam pater suns, Nep., v. 3, 1 ; 
Cimon fell into the same disrepute into which his father had fallen, 

(2, 3) 4. Two Prepositions are rarely used with the same word. Either 
the word is repeated, a form of ii used, or one Prep, turned into an 
adverb : 

Pro SelpiOne et advenns Sclpionem, L., xxix. 19, 10 ; for and against 
Scipio. Ante pfignam et post earn, before and after the battle. Et in 
oorpore et extrft, C, Fin., 11. 21, 68 ; both in the body and outside. 

I. Prepositions Construed with the Accusative. 

416. The Prepositions construed with the Accusative are : 

Ad, adversus, ante, apud, circa, circum, circiter, cis, citrft, 

contra, ergft, extrft, infra, inter, intra, iuxtft, ob, penes, per, 

(pone) post, praeter, prope, propter, secundum, supra, trans, 

ultra, usque, versus. 

1. Ad. Of Motion Whither, to, up to. Of Direction, towards. Of 
Respect, for, with regard to. Of Manner, after ; according to. Of 
Place, at. Of Time, at. With Numerals, about. Of Purpose, for. 

2. Adversus (-urn), [i.e., turned to]. Towards, over against, against. 

3. Ante [i.e., over against, facing]. Of Place Where, before. Of 
Time, before ; the most frequent use. 

4. Apud is used chiefly of Persons. At the house of (characteristic 
locality). In the presence of In the writings of. In the view of. 
Of Place, at, in (= in). In phrases like apod s« esse, to be in one's senses. 
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5. Circfi, dream. Around. Circtun is exclusively local. Cirofi also 
means about, of Time or Number. 

6. Circiter. Usually of Time, about, especially with numerals. 

7. Cii, citrS, of Place, this side, short of. CitrS, of Time, within, 
this side of. Without (stopping short of). 

(8) 9. ContrS. Opposite to, over against, opposed to, against. 

10. Ergft. Opposite, towards. Usually of friendly disposition ; 
rarely of Place. 

11. Extrfi. Without, outside of, beside. 

12. Infrfi. Beneath, lower down; of Space, Rank, or Grade. 

13. Inter. Between; of Place Where, rarely of Place Whither. 
Of Time, during. 

14. IntrS. Within. Of Place and Time. 

15. Iuxta" [i.e., adjoining]. Hard by, near, next to. Usually of 
Place. 

16. Ob [i.e., over against, opposite to]. Rarely of Place, right before* 
Usually of Cause, for. 

17. Penes. With = in the hands of; usually of Persons. 

18. Per. Of Space, through; of Time, during; of Cause, owing to ; 
of Instrument, by (both persons and things) ; of Manner, by, in. It 
is also used in oaths, by. 

19. POne. Behind, only of Place, and rare. 

20. Post. Of Place, behind; rare. Of Time, after. Of Rank, sub- 
ordinate to. 

21. Praeter. Of Place, in front of, on before, past. Also, except ; 
contrary to. Of Rank, beyond. 

22. Prope. Usually of Place, near. Propins and proxunus also occur 
occasionally as prepositions. 

23. Propter. Of Place, near. Of Cause, on account of. 

24. Secundum [i.e., following]. Of Time, immediately after. Of 
Series, next to. Of Reference, according to. 

25. Supra. Of Place, above, beyond. Of Grade, above. 

26. Trans. On the other side, beyond, across ; only of Place. 

27. Ultra. Of Space and Measure, on that side, beyond. 

(28) 29. Versus, -ward. Usually with names of Towns, and small 
Islands ; otherwise with the prepositions ad or in. 

II. Prepositions Construed with the Ablative. 

417. Prepositions construed with the Ablative are a (ab, 
abs), coram, com, de, e (ex), prae, pro, sine, tenus. 

1. A (ab, abs). Of Place Whence, from; so in phrases, S tergO, from 
(on) the rear, a" capite, etc. Of Cause, from. Of Agent, by. Of Re- 
mote Origin, from. Of Time, from. 
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Note.— The form before vowels and h is always ab ; before consonants usually ft, 
though ab is not uncommon before consonants other than the labials b, f, p, V, and is 
frequent before 1, n, r, i, and i ( j) ; abt is found only before t«. 

(2) 3. COram. Face to face with, in the presence of. 

4. Cum. With ; of Accompaniment in the widest sense. 

5. DS. Of Place, doum from, and then from ; especially with com- 
pounds of dS and ex. Of Source, from. Of Origin. Of Object, con- 
cerning. Of the Whole from which a part is taken. 

6. £ (ex). Of Place, out of from. Of Time, from. Of Origin, 
from. Of Reference, according to. 

Note.— E is used before consonants only, ex before both vowels and consonants. 

(7) 8. Palam, in the sense of cOram, in the presence of, is very rare. 

9. Prae. Of Place, in front of. Of the Preventive Cause, for. Of 
Comparison, in comparison with. 

10. Pr5. Of Place, before; rare and in phrases. In behalf of. 
Instead of. In proportion to. 

(11, 12) 13. Sine, without, is opposed to cum. 

14. Tenus, to the extent of. Of Space (actual and transferred), as 
far as. It is regularly put after its case. 



HI. Prepositions Construed with the Accusative 
and Ablative. 

418. Prepositions construed with the Accusative and Ab- 
lative are in, sub, subter, super. 

1. In. (a) With Accusative : Of Place, into, into the midst of. Of 
Disposition and Direction, towards. Of Time, into, for. Of Purpose 
or Destination, for. Of Manner, in, after. With Distributives, to, 
among. 

(b) With Ablative : Of Place, in, on. Of Time, within. Of Refer- 
ence, in the case of, in regard to, in the matter of. Of Condition, in. 

2. Sub. (a) With Accusative : Of Place Whither, under. Of Time 
Approaching, about; just Past, immediately after. Of Condition, 
under. 

(b) With Ablative : Of Place Where, under. Of Time When, about. 
Of Position, under. Of Condition, under. 

3. Subter, under, (a) With Accusative ; rare, and locally equal to 
sub. 

(b) With the Ablative ; more rare and almost wholly poetical. 

4. Super, (a) Usually of Place, over^ above. Post-classical. 
(b) With the Ablative : Of Space, above. Of Time, during. 
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INFINITIVE. 

The Infinitive as a Substantive. 

419. The Infinitive is the substantive form of the verb. 
It corresponds to the English Infinitive and to the English 
verbal substantive in -ing : 

Amftre, to love ; the loving. 

The Infinitive differs from a verbal substantive in that it may take 
an adverb and has voice and the construction of the verb : 

Amftre, to love ; valdi amffre, to love hugely ; amirl, to be loved ; amire 
aliquem, to love a man; noeSre alieul, to hurt a man. 

420. The Subject of the Infinitive, expressed or unex- 
pressed, is in the Accusative Case, and the Predicate of 
that Subject is, of course, in the Accusative Case. 

Begem esie, to be king. Bonnm esse, to be good. 

Quid stulttas quam aliquem sib! placfiret Sen., E.M., 74, 17 ; what is 
more foolish than for a man to be pleased with himself t 

So in the paradigm of the verb : 
Amfttfirum ewe, to be about to love. 

421. The Infinitive, as a substantive, is used regularly in 
two cases only — Nominative and Accusative. The other 
cases are supplied by the Gerund and the Supine. 

Remarks.— 1. The Inf. is occasionally used to express Design, par- 
ticularly in the poets, never in good prose. 

Semper in Oeeanum mittit mS quaerere gemmfii, Prop., n. 16, 17 ; she 
is always sending me to the Ocean to look for pearls. 

2. Similarly after some adjectives of capability, ability, necessity, 
etc., especially in the poets, where model prose requires Sup. in -ttl or 
a Final clause. 

The Infinitive as a Subject. 

422. The Infinitive, as a Subject, is treated as a neuter 
substantive. 

Incipere mnltO est quam inpetrfire fociliuB, Pl., Poen. y 974 ; beginning 
is much easier (work) than winning. 

ITOn tarn turpe fait vine! quam contendine deoQrnm «t, Ov., M., ix. 6 ; 
'twas not so much dishonor to be beaten, as His an honor to have 
struggled. 
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The Infinitive as an Object. 

423. 1. The Infinitive is used as the Object of Auxiliary 
Verbs. 

2. Such verbs denote Will, Power, Duty, Habit, Inclination, Re- 
solve, Continuance, End, and the like, with their opposites. 

fimorl cupiO, Teb., Heaut.\ 971 ; I want to die. 

Sod precor ut possim ttttiu* esse miser, Ov., Tr., v. 2, 78 ; but I pray 
that I may be more safely wretched. 

Vinoere sols, Hannibal ; victoria" Htl nescls, L., xxn. 51 ; how to win vic- 
tory, you know, Hannibal; how to make use of victory, you know not. 

Qui mentlrl solet, pSierftre eonsueVit, C, Rosc.Com., 16, 46 ; he who is 
wont to lie is accustomed to swear falsely. 

Ynlnera quae fecit debuit ipse patl, Ov., Am., 11. 3, 4 ; the wounds lie 
gave he should himself have suffered. 

Miser CatnUe, dfeinSs ineptire, Cat., viii. i ; poor, poor Catullus, 
prithee cease to play the fool. 

So habeft, I have (it in my power). 

Tantnm baboo* pollicfirl mi tibi eumulM satisfaetllrum, C, Fam., 1. 5 a, 
3 ; so much I can promise, that I will give you abundant satisfaction. 

Remarks. — (1, 2) 3. Notice that ooepl, I have begun, and desinO, I 
cease, are used in Pf. pass, with passive Infinitives. 

BoUO AthBniensfis nndique preml sunt eoeptt, Nep., xiii. 3, 1 ; the 
Athenians began to feel the pressure of war on {from) all sides. 

Veteres GrfitidnSs leg! sunt desitae, C, Br., 32, 123 ; the old speeches 
have ceased to be read. 

When the passives are really reflexives or neuter, the active forms 
may be used. 

4. Verbs of Will and Desire take ut as well as the Infinitive. So 
regularly optf, I choose, in classical prose. See 546. 

5. Verbs which denote Hope, Promise, and Threat take the same- 
tenses as verbs of Saying and Thinking (530). 

ftabrupturum pallam promlsit tibl, Pl., Asin., 930 ; he promised to 
steal the mantle from you. 

But they are also treated occasionally as in English. 

6. DoceO, I teach, iubeO, Ibid, vetfl, I forbid, sinQ, I let, take the Inf. 
as a Second Accusative (339) : 

Dionysins tondere Alias su&s doeuit, C, Tusc, v. 20, 58 ; Dionysius 
taught his daughters to shave (taught them shaving). 

Ipse iubet mortis to* meminisse dens, Mart., ii. 59 ; a god himself bids 
you remember (376) death. 

Vltae summa brevis spem nOs vetat inehoare longam, H., 0., 1. 4, 15 ; 
life* 8 brief sun forbids us open (a) long (account with) hope. * 
13 
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Ken sin&s X8d8s equittre inultQs, H., 0., i. 2, 51 ; nor let the Median 
ride and ride unpunished. 

The Infinitive as a Predicate. 

424. The Infinitive, as a verbal substantive, may be used 
as a Predicate after the copula ease, to be, and the like. 

Docto" hominl et SrudltO vlvere est cGgittre, C, Tusc, v. 38, 111* to a 
learned and cultivated man to live is to think, living is thinking, 

GERUND AND GERUNDIVE. 

425. The other cases of the Infinitive are supplied by the 
Gerund. With Prepositions, the Gerund, and not the In- 
finitive, is employed. 

N. Legere difficile est, reading (to read) is hard to do. 
G. An legendl, the art of reading. 

Puer studiQsus est legendl, the boy is zealous of reading. 
D. Puer operam dat legends, the boy devotes himself to reading. 
Ac. Puer cupit legere, the boy is desirous to read. 

Puer prBpenius est ad legendum, the boy has a bent toward reading. 
Ab. Puer dlscit legends, the boy learns by reading. 

Remark. — The Infinitive is sometimes quoted : 
Xultum interest inter "dare" et "acdpere," Sen., Ben., 5, 10 ; there 
is a vast difference between " Give " and "Receive." 

426. The Gerund, like the Infinitive, takes the same case 
as the verb. 

Homines ad defls nulls r6 propius aeceaunt, quam salutem hoxninibus 
dandO, C, Lig.> 12, 38 ; men draw nearer to the gods by nothing so 
much as by bringing deliverance to their fellouHne?i. 

427. Gerundive for Gerund. — Instead of the Gerund, 
with an Accusative Object, the object is generally put in 
the case of the Gerund, with the Gerundive as an Attribute. 

G. PlftcandX Del, of appeasing God. 
D. PlficandO Defl, for appeasing God. 
Ab. PlScandO De5, by appeasing God. 
In model prose this construction is invariably employed with Prep- 
ositions. 

Ad plficandOs DeBs, for appeasing the gods (C, Cat., in. 8, 20). 
In plficandia Dite, in appeasing the gods. 
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Remarks. — (1, 2) 3. Neuter adjectives and pronouns are not at- 
tracted : aliquid faciendl ratio, C, Inv., 1. 25, 36 ; method of doing some- 
thing. 

But when the neuter adjective has become a substantive (204, R. 2), 
the Gerundive form may be used : cupidit&s v8rl videndl, C, Fin., 11. 
14, 46 ; the desire of seeing the truth. 

4. The Gerundive with personal construction can be formed only 
from Transitive Verbs, like other passives (217). Hence the impersonal 
form must be used for all verbs that do not take the Accusative. 

Ad n5n pfirendum senfitul, L., xlii. 9 ; for not obeying the senate. 

5. Note as an exception to the foregoing rule that the Gerundives 
from tltor, fruor, fangor, potior, vescor (407), have the personal construc- 
tion, but usually only in the oblique cases. 

Genitive of the Gerund and Gerundive. 

428. The Genitive of the Gerund and Gerundive is used 
chiefly after substantives and adjectives which require a 
complement. 

Sapientia an Vivendi putanda est, C, Fin., 1. 13, 42 ; philosophy is to 
be considered the art of living. 

Trlste est nOmen ipsnm carendl, C, Tusc, 1. 36, 87 ; dismal is the mere 
word " carSre " (go without). • 

JT5n est plficandl spts mihi nulla Del, Ov., Tr., v. 8, 22 ; I am not 
without hope of appeasing Ood. 

IgnQrant cupidl maledlcendl plus invidiam quam convlcium posse, Quint., 
vi. 2, 16 ; those who are eager to abuse know not that envy has more 
power than billingsgate. 

Neuter sul prOtegendl corporis memor (erat), L. , n. 6, 9 ; neither thought 
of shielding his own body. 

Remarks. — 1. As mel, tul, sul, nostrl, vestrl, are neuter singulars, 
from meum, my being, tuum, thy being, suum, one's being, etc., the Ger- 
undive is put in the same form : cOnservandl sul, of preserving them- 
selves ; vestrl adhortandl, of exhorting you ; and no regard is had to 
number or gender. 

COpia plficandl sit modo parva tul, Ov., Her. 20, 74 ; let (me) only have 
a slight chance of trying to appease you (feminine). 

2. The Gen. of the Gerund and Gerundive is used very commonly 
with causfi, less often with gratis, and rarely with (antiquated) ergO, on 
account of, to express Design : Dissimulandl causfi in senfitum vSnit, S., 
C, 31, 52 ; he came into the senate for the purpose of dissimulation. 

With many substantives and adjectives the Infinitive is also allow- 
able (422). Sometimes there is a difference in meaning ; thus tempos 
with Gerund, the proper time (season),. with Inf. high time. 
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Dative of the Gerund and Gerundive. 

429. The Dative of the Gerund and Gerundive is used 
chiefly after words that denote Fitness and Function. 

The more common construction is ad with the Accusative. 

Lignum Iridum materia eft idonea Sliciendli Xgnibus, Cf. Sen., N.Q., 
ii. 22, 1 ; dry wood is a fit substance for striking fire {drawing out 
sparks). 

So particularly after esse : SolvendO elvitStti nOn erant, Cf. C, Fam. t 
in. 8, 2 ; the communities were not (the people) to pay, (ready to pay, 
solvent). 8dt *§ esse onerl ferendO, Sen., E.M. y 71, 26 ; he knows that 
he is (man enough) to bear the burden. 

Similarly oomitia decemvirli creandii, C, Leg.Agr., 2, 8 ; assemblies for 
creating decemvirs. 

Accusative of the Gerundive. 

430. The Accusative of the Gerundive is used after such 
verbs as Giving and Taking, Sending and Leaving, Letting, 
Contracting, and Undertaking. 

Dlvitl hominl id annua aervandum dedit, Pl., B., 338 ; he gave that 
gold to a rich man to keep. 

ConOn mtirOi reiidendQs curat, Nep., ix. 4, 5 ; Conon lias the walls 
rebuilt. 

Patriam dfriptondam rellquimus, C, Fam., xvi. 12, 1 ; we have left 
our country to be plundered. 

Carvilius aedem fadendam locCvit, L., x. 46, 14; Carvilius let the (con- 
tract of) building the temple. 

The passive form has the Nominative : 

Demetrius ad patrem reducendus Ugitb datui est, L., xxxvi. 35, 13 ; 
Demetrius was given to the envoys to be taken back to his father. 

Ablative of the Gerund and Gerundive. 

431. The Ablative of the Gerund or Gerundive is used 
as the Ablative of Means and Cause, seldom as the Ablative 
of Manner or Circumstance. 

fhms homo n5bto cunctandO rettituit rem, Ennius (C, Cat.M., 4, 10) ; 
one man by lingering raised our cause again. 

Plausum mod* nomine redtandO dedtrunt, Cf. C, Att., rv. 1, 6 ; they 
clapped when my name was read. 
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Prepositions with the Gerund and Gerundive. 

432. The Accusative of the Gerund and Gerundive fol- 
lows the preposition ad, seldom ante, cir<&, ergft, in, inter, 
ob, propter, and super. See 427. 

Bulla rM tantum ad dloendum prOfldt quantum icrlptiO, C, Br., 24, 92; 
nothing is so profitable for speaking as is writing. 

Inter ipoliancram oorpus heftia exipirfivit, Cf L., n. 20, 9 ; while in 
the act of stripping the body of the enemy he gave up the ghost. 

433. The Ablative of the Gerund and Gerundive takes 
the prepositions ab, d$, ex, often in, but seldom cum, pro, 
and super. 

Librt d8 contemnendfi glQrii, C, Tusc., 1. 15, 34 ; books on the con- 
tempt of glory. 

Ex dlscendO capiunt voluptStem, Cf. C, Fin., v. 18, 48 ; they receive 
pleasure from learning. 

BrtLtui in llberanda* patrift (= dnm llberat) est interfeotui, C, Cat.M., 
20, 75 ; Brutus was slain in the effort to free his country. 

SUPINE. 

434. The Supine is a verbal substantive, which appears 
only in the Accusative and Ablative cases. 

The Accusative Supine. 

435. The Supine in -turn is used chiefly after verbs of 
Motion, to express Design. 

OaUiae lftgftl ad Caesarem grfttulfitum convenCrunt, Caes., B.O., 1. 30, 
1 ; the commissioners of Gaul waited on Caesar to congratulate him. 

Spectfttum veninnt ; veniunt ipeotentnr ut ipaae, Ov., A. A., 1. 99 ; they 
come to see the show ; they come to be themselves a show. 

Galll cum gffle eunt (subitum, Pun., N.H., x. 24, 46 ; cocks go to roost 
with the sun (at sunset). 

Remark. — The Fut. Inf. passive is actually made up of the passive 
Inf. of Ire, to go, Irl (that a movement is made, from Itur; 208, 2), and 
the Supine : 

Humor venit datum Irl gladiatOrM, Ter., Hec, 39 ; the rumor comes 
that gladiators (gladiatorial shows) are going to be given. 

The consciousness of this is lost, as is shown by the Nona. (528). 

Beui damnfttum Irl vidcbfitur, Quint., ix. 2, 88 ; the accused seemed 
to be about to be condemned. 
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The Ablative Supine. 

436. The Supine in -tu is used chiefly withAdjectives, as 
the Ablative of Respect (397). It never takes an object. 

MIrftbile dicta, wonderful (in the telling) to teU, vbfi, to behold. 
Id dicttL quam rS facUins est, L., xxxi. 38, 4 ; that is easier in the 
saying than in the fact {easier said than done). 

PARTICIPLE. 

437. The Participle may be used as a substantive, but 
even then generally retains something of its verbal nature. 

Kihil est magnum somniantl, C, Div., 11. 68, 141 ; nothing is great 
to a dreamer (to a man, when he is dreaming). 

Regia res est snccurrere lfipsls, Ov., Pont., n. 9, 11 ; it is a kingly 
thing (to run to catch those who have slipped), to succor the fallen. 

Remark. — The Attribute of the Participle, employed as a sub- 
stantive, is generally in the adverbial form : rfiete facta, right actions ; 
facets dictum, a witty remark. 

438. The Participle, as an adjective, often modifies its 
verbal nature, so as to be characteristic, or descriptive. 

Epamlnondai erat temporibus sapienter fitSns, Nep., xv. 3, 1 ; Epa- 
minondas was a man who made (to make) wise use of opportunities 
(= is qui tLteretnr). 

SenecttLs est operosa et semper agfins aliquid, Cf. C, Cat.M., 8, 26 ; 
old age is busy, and always doing something. 

Remarks. — 1. Especial attention is called to the parallelism of the 
participle or adjective with the relative and Subjunctive : 

M ttnera n8n ad deliciSs muliebrel quaeslta nee quibus nova ntlpta c8m£- 
tur, Tac, Germ., 18 ; gifts not sought out for woman's fancies, nor 
those by which a bride adorns herself. 

2. The Fut. Part is used after verbs of motion to express Design ; 
but this is rare in model prose; see 670, 3. 

ADVERB. 

439. Adverbs qualify verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs, 
also sometimes substantives, when they express or imply 
verbal or adjective relations. 

Male vlvit, he lives ill; bene est, it is well; 
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fere omnes, almost all ; admodum adnleseins, a mere youth ; 

nimis saepe, too often ; late r6x (V., A. , 1. 21), wide-ruling; 

bis cOnsul, twice consul; duo simul bella, two simultaneous wars. 

440. Position of the Adverb. — Adverbs are commonly put 
immediately before the words they qualify. 

They occasionally follow the verb. 

Initiate fecit, he acts unjustly. Admodum pulcher, handsome to a de- 
gree, very handsome. Valde dlligenter, very carefully. 

Remark. — Exceptions occur chiefly in rhetorical passages, in which 
great stress is laid on the adverb, or in poetry : 

Iram bene Enniua initium dixit Insftniae, C, Tusc, iv. 23, 52 ; well 
did Ennius call anger the beginning of madness. 

Visit dum vlxit bene, Ter., Hec, 461 ; he lived while he lived (and 
lived) well. 

Negative Adverbs. 

441. There are two original negatives in Latin, ne and 
hand (hant, han). From ne is derived ndn. 

442. Ndn (the absolute not) is the regular Negative of 
the Indicative and of the Potential Subjunctive. 

Quern amat, amat; quern nCn amat, ndn amat, Petr., 37 ; whom she 
likes, she likes ; whom she does not like, she does not like. 
N5n ausim, 1 should not venture. 

Remarks. — 1. Non, as the emphatic, specific negative, may negative 
anything. (See 270, r. 1.) 

2. N5n is the rule in antitheses : NCn est vlvere sed valfire vita, Mart. , 
vi. 70, 15 ; not living, but being well, is life. 

443. Hand is the negative of the single word, and in 
model prose is not common, being used chiefly with adjec- 
tives and adverbs : hand quisquam, not any ; hand magnus, 
not great; hand male, not badly. 

444. 1. Ne is the Negative of the Imperative and of the 
Optative Subjunctive. 

Ttl n6 cede malls, V., A., vi. 95 ; yield not thou to misfortunes. 
NS trSnsierls Hibfirum, L., xxi. 44, 6 ; do not cross the Ebro. 
NB vlvam, si sciO, C, Att., iv. 16, 8 ; may I cease to live (strike me 
dead), if I know. 
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2. N* is continued by nfcve or neu. 

KB illam yendis, neu mB perdis hominem amantem, Pl., Ps. , 322 ; don't 
sell her, and don't ruin me, a fellow in love. 

445. Subdivision of the Negative. — A negative may be 
subdivided by neque— neque, as well as by aut — aut, or 
strengthened by n6 — quidem, not even. 

Nihil ™wqn*m neque Insolens neque glflriosum ex Ore Tlmoleontii pr6- 
eBssit, Nep., xx. 4, 2 ; nothing insolent or boastful ever came out of the 
mouth of Timoleon. 

ConseiOrum nem5 ant latnit aut fogit, L., xxiv. 5, 14 ; of the accom- 
plices no one either hid or fled. 

Kumquam Sclpionem nB minimi quidem rB offendi, C, Lad., 27, 103 ; 
I never wounded Scipio's feelings, no, not even in the slightest matter. 

"I will give no thousand crowns, neither"— Shaks., As You Like H, x. i, 78. 

446. Negative Combinations. — In English, we say either 
no one ever, or, never any one ; nothing ever, or, never any- 
thing ; in Latin, the former turn is invariably used : nemo 
umquam, no one ever. 

Verres nihil umquam fecit tine aliquO quaestu, C, Verr., v. 5, 11 ; Ver- 
res never did anything without some profit or other. 

Remark. — No one yet is nOndum quisquam ; no more, no longer, is 
iamnon. 

447. Neg6 {I say no, I deny) is commonly used instead of 
died n6n, / say — not. 

Vel al vol negft, Accius, 125 (r.) ; say yes or say no ! 
Astern sBsB daturum negat, C, Quinct., 5, 19 ; he says that he will 
not give a copper. 

448. Position of the Negative. — The Negative usually 
stands immediately before the Predicate, but may be placed 
before any emphatic word or combination of words. 

KB — quidem, not even, bestrides the emphatic word or group. 

Potes nBn reverti, Sen., E.M., 49, 10 ; possibly you may not return 
(nQn potes reverti, you cannot possibly return). 

Saepe virl feUunt ; tenerae nQn saepe puellae, Ov., A. A., 111. 31 ; often 
do men deceive ; soft-hearted maidens not often. 

Non omnis aetas, Lyde, ludO oonvenit, Pl., B., 129 ; not every age, 
(good) Lydus (Playfair), sorts with play. 

KB obsidihus quidem datls pSeem redimere potuBrunt, Cf. Caes., B.G., 
1. 37f ^ ; they could not buy back peace, even by giving hostages. 
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449. Two negatives in the same sentence destroy one 
another, and make an affirmative, hut see 445 : 

NOn negO, I do not deny (I admit). 

Remarks.— 1. NOn ponum non, I cannot but (I must) : 

Qui mortem in malli ponit nOn potest earn nOn timere, C, Fin., in. 8, 
29 ; he who classes death among misfortunes cannot but (must) fear it. 

(2, 3) 4. Of especial importance is the position of the Negative in the 
following combinations : 



Indefinite Affirmative. 


General Affirmative. 


nonnihil, somewhat; 


nihil nOn, everything; 


nonnimft, some one, some ; 


nemo 1 non, everybody; 


nonnuUI, some people; 


ntllll non, all; 


nonnuinquam, sometimes; 


numquamnon, always; 


nonnuaquam, somewhere; 


nuaquam non, everywhere. 



In ipea* curia" nonnemft hoitii eat, C, Mur., 39, 84 ; in the senate-house 
itself there are enemies (nimS non hoitii art, everybody is an enemy). 

Hon est pUeandlapes mini nulla Del, Ov., Tr., v. 8, 22 (428) ; I have 
some hope of appeasing God (nulla ipei non art, I have every hope). 

Nlmft non dididMe m&vult quam dlacere, Quint., in. 1, 6 ; everybody 
prefers having learned to learning. 

INCOMPLETE SENTENCE. 
Interrogative Sentences. 
460. An interrogative sentence is necessarily incomplete. 
It is completed hy the answer. 

451. A question may relate : 

(a) To the verb : Predicate Question : 
VIvitne pater! Pl., Capt. f 282 ; is my father alive t 

(b) To some other part of the sentence, such as Subject, 
Object, Adjective, Adverb : Nominal Question. 

Quit eat 1 Who is it 9 Quid ail 1 What do you say f Qui hie mOa 1 
What sort of way is this t Car non diaefidis 1 Why do you not depart f 
For a list of Interrogative Pronouns see 104. 

452. 1. Interrogative sentences are divided into simple 
and compound (disjunctive). Am If (simple) ; Am I, or 
am I not f (disjunctive). 

2. Interrogative sentences are further divided into direct 
and indirect, or independent and dependent. Am If (di- 
rect) ; He asks whether I am (indirect). 
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DIRECT SIMPLE QUESTIONS. 

453. Direct simple questions sometimes have no inter- 
rogative sign. Such questions are chiefly passionate in 
their character, and serve to express Astonishment, Blame, 
Disgust. 

Inf&Ux ait Fabriehu quod rfli tuum foditt Sen., Died., i. 3, 6 ; Fabri- 
cius is unhappy became he digs his own field f (Impossible !) 

Hew, inquit, linguam vis maun praeclfldere 1 Phaedr., i. 23, 5 ; Ho ! 
ho ! quoth he, you wish to shut my mouth, you do t (You shall not.) 

Tunm paraBltnm n5n noviitl! Pl., Men., 505 ; you dont know your 
own parasite f (Strange !) 

454. Interrogative Particles. — Ne (enclitic) is always 
appended to the emphatic word, and generally serves to 
denote a question, without indicating the expectation of 
the speaker. 

This emphatic word usually begins the sentence. 

Omnime peeflnia disiolflta eett C, Verr., in. 77, 180 ; is all the 
money paid outf (Estne omnii peeflnia dissolfltat is all the money 
paid out f) 

455. Nonne expects the answer Yes. 

Honne meminiitX! C, Fin., 11. 3, 10 ; do you not remember f 
Honne ii generQtissimus qui optimns 1 Quint., v. 11, 4 ; is he not the 
truest gentleman who is the best man f 

So the other negatives with -ne : nemOne, nihilne, and the like. 

456. Num expects the answer No. 

Hnmquif eit hie aliui praeter me* atque t6 1 KSmO eit, Pl., Tr., 69 ; is 
anybody here besides you and me f No. 

457. 1. An (or) belongs properly to the second part of a 
disjunctive question. 

Sometimes, however, the first part of the disjunctive question is left 
out. The second alternative with an (or, then) serves to indicate Re- 
monstrance, Expostulation, Surprise, or Irony. 

HOn mannm atortine* 1 An tibi iam mftvli cerebrum dispergam hie 1 
Tee., Ad., 781; are you not going to keep your hands offt Or would 
you rather have me scatter your brains over the place now f 

An nesols longSs regibns esse manna 1 Ov., Her., 16, 166 ; (my hus- 
band keeps guard, though absent. Is it not so 7) or perhaps you do not 
know {you do not know, then) that kings have long hands (arms). 
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2. Especially to be noted, in connection with an, are the phrases, 
nesciO an, hand §ci5 an, I do not know but; dubito* an, I doubt, I doubt 
but = I am inclined to think. 

Hand §ciO an ita Bit, C, Tusc, n. 17, 41 ; I do not know but it is so. 

DubitO an Thrasybfilnm prfmum omnium ponam, Nep., viii. i, 1 ; I 
doubt but I should (= I am inclined to think I should) put Thrasybulus 
first of all. 

DIRECT DISJUNCTIVE QUESTIONS. 

458. Direct Disjunctive Questions have the following 
forms : 

First Clause. Second and Subsequent Clauses. 
utrum, whether \ an (anne), or 
-no, an, 
an (anne). 

Utrum nescls qnam alts asoenderls, an pro* nihilO id putffst C, Fam. t 
x. 26, 3 ; are you not aware how high you have mounted, or do you 
count that as nothing f 

YOme Domitium an v5s Domitini dfeeruit! Caes., B.C., 11. 32, 8 ; 
have you deserted Domitius, or has Domitius deserted you t 

Eloquar an sileaml V., A., 111. 39 ; shall I speak, or hold my peace t 

459. In direct questions, or not is annon, rarely necne; 
in indirect, necne, rarely annon. 

Isne est quern quaerO, annon! Ter., Ph., 852 ; is that the man lam 
looking for, or not f 

Sitque memor noetrl necne, referte mini, Ov., Tr., iv. 3, 10 ; bring me 
back (word) whether she thinks of us or no. 

INDIRECT QUESTIONS. 

460. Indirect questions have the same particles as the 
direct, with the following modifications. 

1 . Simple Questions. 

(a) Hum loses its negative force, and becomes simply 
whether. 

CfpeoulSrX iftssOrunt num tollicitStl animl sooiOrum assent, L., xlu. 19, 
8 ; they ordered them to spy out whether the allies had been tampered 
with. 
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(J) Si, if, is used for whether, chiefly after verbs and sen- 
tences implying trial. Compare si (261). 

Temptita res est si prlmo" impetH capl Ardea posset, L., i. 57, 2 ; an 
attempt was made (in case, in hopes that, to see) if Ardea could be 
taken by a dash. 

2. Disjunctive Questions. 

In addition to the forms for Direct Questions (458), a form with -ne 
in the second clause only is sometimes found in the Indirect Question. 

Tarquinius Prlsel Tarquinil regis Alius nepfene fuerit parum liquet, L., 
1. 46, 4 ; whether Tarquin was the son or grandson of King Tarquin 
the Elder does not appear. 

SUMMARY OF DIRECT AND INDIRECT DISJUNCTIVE 
QUESTIONS. 

461. Direct. 

Is the last syllable short or long f Cf. C, Or., 64, 217. 

Postrema tyllaba utrum brevis est an longa 1 
brevisne est an longa 1 

Indirect. 

In a verse it makes no difference whether the last syllable be short or 
long: 

- utrum postrema syllaba brevis sit an longa. 
postrema syllaba brevisne sit an longa. 
postrema syllaba brevis an longa sit (Cicero). 
postrema syllaba brevis sit longane. 



In verstl nihil rflfert 



MOODS IN INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES. 
1 . In Direct Questions. 

462. The Mood of the question is determined by the Mood 
of the answer. 

463. Indicative questions expect an Indicative answer, 
when the question is genuine. 

A. Quis homo* est 1 B. Ego sum, Tee., And., 965 ; who is that f It is I. 
A. VIvitne pater 1 B. VIvum llquimus, Pl., Copt., 282 ; is his father 
living f We left him alive. 
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464. Indicative questions anticipate an Indicative answer 
in the negative when the question is rhetorical and no 
answer is expected. 

Quit n5n paupertstem extimfecit ! C, Tusc., v. 31, 89 ; who does not 
dread poverty f 

465. Subjunctive questions which expect Imperative an- 
swers are put chiefly in the First Person, when the ques- 
tion is deliberative. 

A. Abeam 1 B. Abl, Pl., Merc, 749 ; shall I go away t Go. 
Utrum mperbiam prins oommemorem an erOdelitfitem 1 C, Verr., 1. 
47, 122 ; shall I mention the insolence first or the cruelty t 

Remark. — So in the representative of the First Person in dependent 
discourse { 



466. Subjunctive questions anticipate a Potential answer 
in the negative, when the question is rhetorical. 

Qnii hOc erfidat 1 who would believe this t [No one.] 
Quid faceret aliud 1 what else was he to do f [Nothing.] 
Quit dubitet quln in virtttte dlvitiae sint 1 C, Parad., vi. 2, 48 ; who 
can doubt that true wealth consists in virtue t [No one.] 

Remark. — On the Exclamatory Question see 534, 558. 

2. In Indirect Questions. 

467. The Dependent Interrogative is always in the Sub- 
junctive. 

The Subjunctive may represent the Indicative. 

COnilderabimui quid ftcerit (Indie, fecit), quid fadat (Indie, facit), quid 
factum* lit (Indie, faciet or faetfirus est), Cf. C, Inv. f 1. 25, 36 ; we will 
consider what Tie ha* done, what he is doing, what he is going to do 
(will do), 

EpamlnOndas quaetlvit salvusne esset dipeus, C, Fin., 11. 30, 97 ; 
Epaminondas asked whether his shield was safe. (Salvusne est 1) 

The Subjunctive may be original. See 265. 

Ipse docet quid agam ; Ov., M., iv. 428 ; he himself teaches (me) what 
to do (Quid agam 1 what am I to do ?) 

QuaerS S t* our Cornelinm n5n difenderem, C, Vat., 2, 5 ; I inquire of 
you why I was not to defend Cornelius. (Cur nOn defenderem 1 why was 
I not to defend f) 
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Remarks.— 1. HesdO quis, netcft quid, netciiJ qui, natciO quod, I know 
not who, what, which, may be used exactly as indefinite pronouns, and 
then have no effect on the construction. 

Hesdo quid miins nfidtur Iliade, Prop., ii. 32, 66 ; something, I 
know not what, is coming to the birth, greater them the Iliad. 

2. The Relative has the same form as the Interrogative except in the 
Nom. and Ace. Sing. ; hence the importance of distinguishing between 
them in dependent sentences. 

Interrogative : die quid rogem, tell me what it is I am asking. 

Relative : die quod rog5, Ter., And,, 764 ; teU me that which I am 
asking (the answer to my question). 

Anticipation of the Subject. 

468. The subject of the dependent clause is often treated 
as the object of the leading clause by Anticipation (Pro- 
lepsis). 

Hoitl XftoeUum quam tardus sit, Caelius (C, Fam„ vm. 10, 3) ; you 
know MarceUus, what a slow creature he is. 

Yes and No. 
(469-70) 471. (a) Yes is represented : 

1. By slnf, (literally) soundly, sine* quidem, yes indeed, etiam, even 
(so), v«rO, of a truth, ita, so, omnlnO, by all means, oertfi, surely, oertf, 
for certain, admodum, to a degree, etc, 

Aut etiam aut nOn respondire potest, C, Ac, n. 32, 104; he can answer 
either yes or no, 

2. By eSnseO, I think so ; scilicet, to be sure. 

Quid si etiam oceentem hymeuaeumt C0nse9, Pl., Cos., 806 ; what if 
I should also sing a marriage-song t I think you had better. 

3. By repeating the emphatic word either with or without the con* 
firmatory particles, viro (principally with pronouns), slnf, prQrsus, etc. 

Estisne 1 Sumus, are you t We are. 

Disnet DO siui, C, Leg., 1. 7, 21 ; do you grant t I do indeed. 

(i) No is represented : 

1. By non, n5n virO, non ita, minimi, by no means, nihil, nothing, 
minims virt, r%\h\\ sinB, nihil minus. 

2. By repeating the emphatic word with the negative : 

Mm trftta est Hon sum Irtta, Pl., Cos,, 1007 ; you are not angry t 
I am not. 
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(c) Yea or Nat. — Immd conveys a correction, and either removes a 
doubt or heightens a previous statement : yes indeed, nay rather, 

Eequid placeant aedes mS rogii 1 ImmO perpl&oent, Pl., Most,, 907 ; 
do Hike the house, you ask me f Yes indeed, very much. 

Causa igitur nOn bona est 1 ImmO optima, C. , Att., ix. 7, 4 ; the cause, 
then, is a bad one t Nay, it is an excellent one. 



Remark. — Yes, for, and no, for, are often expressed simply by 1 
and enim. 

Turn AntQnius: Herl enim, inquit, hoc mihl prOposueram, C, Or., n. 
10, 40 ; then quoth Antony : Yes, for I had proposed this to myself 
yesterday. 



SYNTAX OF THE COMPOUND SENTENCE. 

472. 1. A compound sentence is one in which the neces- 
sary parts of the sentence occur more than once ; one which 
consists of two or more clauses. 

2. Coordination (Parataxis) is that arrangement of the 
sentence according to which the different clauses are merely 
placed side by side. 

3. Subordination (Hypotaxu) is that arrangement of the 
sentence according to which one clause depends on the 
other. 

He became poor and we became rich ; the second clause is 
a coordinate clause. 

He became poor that we might be rich; the second clause 
is a subordinate clause. 

4. The clause which is modified is called the Principal 
Clause, that which modifies is called the Subordinate Clause. 
" He became poor" is the Principal Clause, " that we might 
be rich " is the Subordinate Clause. 

COORDINATION. 

. 473. Coordinate sentences are divided into various classes, 
according to the particles by which the separate clauses are 
bound together. 

Remark. — Coordinate sentences often dispense with conjunctions 
(Asyndeton). Then the connection must determine the character. 
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Copulative Sentences. 

474. The following particles are called Copulative Con- 
junctions : et, -que, atque (ftc), etiam, quoque. 

475. Et is simply and, the most common and general par- 
ticle of connection, and combines likes and unlikes. 

PSnem et aquam nfttura deslderat, Sen., E.M., 25, 4 ; bread and water 
(is what) nature calls for. 

FroWtii lauditur et alget, Juv., 1. 74 ; honesty is bepraised anti- 
freezes. 

Both— and is et— et : et vita et fortuna, C, Ph., x. 1, 3 ; both life 
and fortune. 

476. -due (enclitic) unites things that belong closely to 
one another. The second member serves to complete or ex- 
tend the first. 

BenStui populuique Bomfnui, C, Hone., 37, 90; the Senate and 
people of Rome. 

Ibi mortnns fepultueque Alexander, L., xxxvi. 20, 5 ; there Alexander 
died and was buried. 

Que— que ; both — and, is found mainly in poetry and later prose. 

477. Atque (compounded of ad and -que) adds a more 
important to a less important member. 

Ac (a shorter form, which does not stand before a vowel 
or h) is fainter than atque, and almost equivalent to et 

Intrfi moenia atque in sinfl urbie rant hoetts, S., C, 52, 35 ; within 
the walls, ay, and in the heart of the city, are the enemies. 

A. Servus! Ego! B. Atque mens, Pl., Cos., 735 ; a slave t If 
And mine to boot. 

478. Etiam, even (now), yet, still, exaggerates (height- 
ens), and generally precedes the word to which it belongs. 

NObli r6e familiarii etiam ad neeeiiiria dleet, Cf. S., C, 20, 11 ; we 
lack means even for the necessaries of life. 

479. Quoque, so also, complements (compare que) and 
always follows the words to which it belongs. 

Cum patrl Tlmotbel pepulus statuam poeuiiaet, filiO quoque dedit, Cf. 
Nep., xiii. 2, 3 ; the people, having erected a statue in honor of the 
father of Timotheus, gave one to the son also (likewise). 
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Remark. — The difference between etlam and quoque is not to be 
insisted on too rigidly : 

Grande et oOaipicuumnoftrO quoque tempore mOnrtrum, Juv., iv. 115 ; 
a huge and conspicuous prodigy, even in our day. 

480. Copulation by means of the Negative. — Instead of 
et and the negative, neque (nee) and the positive is the rule 
in Latin. 

OpfniOnibui vulgl rapimur in errftrem nee vera cernimna, C, Leg., 11. 17, 
43 ; by the prejudices of the rabble we are hurried into error, and do 
not distinguish the truth. 

Remarks. — 1. Et — non, and — not, is used when the negation is con- 
fined to a single word, or is otherwise emphatic. 

2. In combination with the negative we have the following 
Paradigms : And no one, neque quiiquam, nor any one. 

And no, neque fdlus, nor any. 

And nothing, neque quidquam, nor anything. 

And never, neque nmquam, nor ever. 

lite neque desldertvit quemquam, C, Ph., 11. 42, 109 ; and he missed 
no one. 

481. 1. Insertion and Omission of Copulatives. — When 
multus, much, many, is followed by another attribute, the 
two are often combined by copulative particles : many re- 
nowned deeds, multa et praecl&ra facinora; many good qual- 
ities, multae bonaeque arte*. 

2. Several subjects or objects, standing in the same rela- 
tions, either take et throughout or omit it throughout. 
The omission of it is common in emphatic enumeration. 

Phryges et Pbidae et Cilicet, C, Div., 1. 41, 92 ; or, Phryges, Ptoidae, 
Ciliefe, Phrygians, Pisidians, and Cilicians. 

3. Et is further omitted in climaxes, in antitheses, in 
phrases, and in formulce. 

Yirl non eet dsbilittrl dolore, frangl, fuoeumbere, C, Fin., 11. 29, 95 ; 
it is unmanly to allow one's self to be disabled (unnerved) by grief, to 
be broken-spirited, to succumb, 

Diffidlii fecilis, itlcundus aoerbui, e§ Idem, Mart., xii. 47, 1 ; crabbed 
(and) kindly, sweet (and) sour, you are at once (310). 

Patrie Ctaierlptt, Fathers (and) Conscript (Senators). 

Iflppiter Optimui Xfcdmui, Father Jove, supremely good (and) great. 
14 
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Other Particles Employed. 

482. Other particles are sometimes employed instead of 
the copulative in the same general sense. 

i. Temporal : tnm — turn, then— then; alias — aliis, at one time — at 
another ; iam — iam, nunc — nunc, modo — modo, now — now; simnl — simnl, 
at the same time. 

Tnm OraeoS — tnm Latins, partly in Greek, partly in Latin. 

Horfitius nunc singulBs prOvocftbat, nunc inerepShat omnes, Cf. L., n. 
10, 8 ; Horatius now challenged them singly, now taunted them all. 

Modo hfto, modo illfto, C, Att., xin. 25, 3 ; now hither, now thither 
(hither and thither). 

(2, 3) 4. Comparative : nt — ita, as — so : 

DolSbellam nt Tarsenses ita LftodieenI areossiernnt, C, Fam. 9 xn. 
13, 4 ; as the people of Tarsus so the people of Laodicea (= both the 
people of Tarsus and those of Laodicea) sent for Dolabella. 

Often, however, the actions compared are adversative ; and nt may 
be loosely translated although, while. 

Haee omnia nt invitls ita n8n advertantibns patricila trfinsScta, L., in. 
55, 15 ; all this was done, the patricians, though unwilling, yet not 
opposing (= against the wishes, but without any opposition on the part 
of the patricians). 

5. Adversative : nBn modo, non solnm, nBn tantnm, not only ; sed, led 
etiam, led — qnoque, vfirum etiam, but even, but also : 

HOn docerl tantnm led etiam deleotSrl volunt, Quint., iv. i, 57 ; they 
wish not merely to be taught, but to be tickled to boot. 

In the negative form, nBn modo non, not only not ; sed n&— qnidem, 
but not even : led vix, but hardly. 

Ego nBn modo tibi non IrSsoor, sod n6 reprehendO qnidem factum tuum, 
C, Sull., 18, 50 ; I not only am not angry with you, but I do not even 
find fault with your action. 

Remarks. — 1. Instead of non modo (solnm) non — sed n6 — qnidem, the 
latter non is generally omitted, if the two negative clauses have a verb 
in common ; otherwise both negatives are expressed. 

PlgCne cOnsule senStnl non solnm iuvare rem publicam, sed nS ltlgere 
qnidem licSbat, Cf. C, Pis., 10, 23 ; when Piso was consul, it was not 
only not left free for the senate (= the senate was not only not free) to 
help 1Jie commonwealth, but not even to mourn (for her). 

2. Noteworthy is nfidum, not (to speak of) yet, much less, which is 
used either with or without a verb in the Subjunctive. 

Satrapa nnmqnam sufferre 6ius snmptns queat, nSdnm tfiposals, Teb., 
Heaut., 454 ; a nabob could never stand that girVs expenditures, much 
less could you. 
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Adversative Sentences. 

483. The Adversative particles are : autem, Bed, verum, 
vero, at, atqui, tamen, ceterum. Of these only sed and tamen 
are really adversative. 

484. Autem (post-positive) is the weakest form of but, 
and indicates a difference from the foregoing, a contrast 
rather than a contradiction. 

It serves as a particle of transition and explanation 
(= moreover, furthermore, now), and of resumption (=to 
come back), and is often used in argument. 

Modo aeefidfins, tnm autem reoSdSns, C, N.D., n. 40, 102 ; now ap- 
proaching, then again receding. 

Bumfiribus mScum pfLgnfis, ego autem S tS ratiSnes require, C, N.D., 
m. 5, 13 ; you fight me with rumors, whereas I ask of you reasons. 

Quod e»t bonum, omne laudfibile est ; quod autem laudfibile est, omne est 
honestum; bonum igitur quod est, honestum est, C, Fin., in. 8, 27 ; 
everything that is good is praiseworthy ; but everything that is praise- 
worthy is virtuous ; therefore, what is good is virtuous. 

Remark. — Autem commonly follows the first word in the sentence 
or clause ; but when an unemphatic est or sunt occupies the second 
place, it is put in the third. So igitur and enim. 

485. Sed (aet) is used partly in a stronger sense, to denote 
contradiction, partly in a weaker sense, to introduce a new 
thought, or to revive an old one. 

Non est vlvere sed valere vita, Mart., vi. 70, 15 ; not living, but being 
well is life. 

Bomitius nulla" quidem arte sed Latins tamen dlcSbat, C, Br., 77, 267 ; 
Domitius spoke with no art it is true, but for all that, in good Latin. 

486. Verum, it is true, true, always takes the first place 
in a sentence, and is practically equivalent to sed in its 
stronger sense. • 

81 eertum est faeere, feciam; verum ne" post cOnferfis culpam in mi, 
Ter., Hun., 388 ; if you are determined to do it, I will arrange it; but 
you must not afterward lay the blame on me. 
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487. VfcrO, of a truth, is generally put in the second place, 
asserts with conviction, and is used to heighten the state- 
ment. 

Platonem DiOn adeo* admlrf tue eat ut •* tOtum el trideret. Hoque v8r5 
minus PlatO dfllectttni est DiOne, Nep., x. 2, 3 ; Dion admired Plato to 
such a degree that he gave himself wholly up to him; and indeed Plato 
was no less delighted with Dion. 

488. At, but, introduces startling transitions, lively ob- 
jections, remonstrances, questions, wishes, often by way of 
quotation. 

At videte hominis intoleriMlem andloUm ! C, Dom. f 44, 115 ; well, 
hut seethe fellow's insufferable audacity ! 

At vObli male sit! Cat., hi. 13 ; and ill luck to you ! 

"At mnltii malb affeetut 1 " Quia negat 1 C, Fin., v. 30, 92 ; "but 
he has suffered much t " Who denies it f 

489. Atqui, but at any rate, but for all that, is stronger 
than at, and is used chiefly in argument. 

Viz erfldibile. Atqui tie nabet, H., S., 1. 9, 52 ; scarce credible. But 
for all that. His so. 

490. Tamen, nevertheless, is often combined with at, 
vSrum, sed. It commonly stands first in a sentence. 

Htturam expense fares, tamen usque reeurret, H., Up., 1. 10, 24 ; you 
may drive out Dame Nature with a pitchfork, for all that she will ever 
be returning. 

Remark. — Hihilominus (nothing the less), nevertheless, is used like 
tamen, by which it is occasionally strengthened. 

491. Ceteram (for the rest), but, is used by the Histo- 
rians as an adversative particle. 

Duo imperStoree, ipel parte, oiternm opilrae dieparilme, S., lug., 52, 1 ; 
two commanders, equal in personal qualities, but of unequal resources. 

Disjunctive Sentences. 

492. The Disjunctive particles are ant, vel, -ve, rive (ieu). 

493. 1. Ant, or, denotes absolute exclusion or substitu- 
tion. 

Vineeris aut vineis, Prop., n. 8, 8 ; you are conquered or conquering. 
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2. Aut is often corrective = or at least, at most, rather 
(aut saltern, aut potius). 

CunctI aut mffgna pars fidem mfitSvissent, S., lug., 56, 5 ; all, or at 
least a great part, would have changed their allegiance. 

Duo aut summum trSs invent, L., xxxttt. 5, 8 ; two, or at most three, 
youths, 

3. Aut — aut, either — or. . 

Aut die aut accipe ealcem, Juv., in. 295 ; either speak or take a kick. 

Quaedam terrae parts* aut frlgore rigent aut uruntur ealQre, Cf. C, 
Tusc., 1. 28, 68 ; some parts of the earth are either frozen with cold or 
burnt with heat. 

494. 1. Vel (literally, you may choose), or, gives a choice, 
often with etiam, even, potius, rather. 

Ego vol CluviBnus, Juv., 1. 80 ; I, or, if you choose, Cluvienus. 

Satis vol etiam nimium multa, C, Fam., iv. 14, 3 ; enough, or even 
too much. 

Epicurus homS minims mains vol petius vir optima*, C, Tusc, 11. 19, 
44 ; Epicurus (was) a person by no means bad, or, rather, a man of ex- 
ceUent character. 

2. Vel — vel, either — or (whether — or). 

XiltiadSs dixit regem vol hostium ferrS vel inopifi panels diSbus interi- 
turum, Nep., i. 3, 4 ; Miltiades said that the king would perish in a 
few days, whether by the sword of the enemy, or for want of provisions. 

495. -Ve (enclitic) is a weaker form of vel. 

Cur timeam dubitemve locum defender©! Juv., 1. 103 ; why should I 
fear or hesitate to maintain my position f 

Aliquid faciendl non faciendlve ratio, C, Inv., n. 9, 31 ; the method of 
doing something or not doing it 

-Ve is often used with numerals in the sense at most. 

Bis terve, C, Fam., n. 1, 1 ; twice or at most thrice (bis terque, twice 
and indeed as much as thrice, if not more). 

496. 1. SIve (seu), if you choose, gives a choice between 
two designations of the same object. 

T/rbem mfttrl seu novercae relinquit, L., 1. 3, 3 ; he leaves the city to 
his mother or (if it seems more likely) to his step-mother. 
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2. Sive— rive (seu— aeu), whether— or (indifference). 

Sire modicum adhibuerls rive non adhibuerb non convalesce*, C., Fat., 
12, 29 ; whether you employ a physician, or do not employ (one), you 
will not get well. 

Causal and Illative Sentences. 

(497) 498. A. The Causal particles are nam, enim, namqne, 
and etenim, for. 

Ham is put at the beginning of a sentence ; enim is post-positive : 
namqne and etenim are not common, and usually occur in the first place. 

Sonant mtrifleS oonloefttl rant ; nam oeull tamquam speculfitOres altiiii- 
mum locum obtinent, C, N.D., n. 56, 140 ; the senses are admirably 
situated; for the eyes, like watchmen, occupy the highest post. 

Pisces ova relinquunt, facile enim ilia aqua* sustinentur, C, N.D., n. 
51, 129 ; fish leave their eggs, for they are easily kept alive by the water. 

499. B. Illative particles are itaque, igitur, ergo ; eo, hinc, 
inde, ideo, idcirco, quocirca, propterea, quapropter, proin, pro- 
inde. 

500. Itaque (literally, and so), therefore, is used of facts 
that follow from the preceding statement ; it is usually put 
at the beginning of the sentence. 

Hemo* ausus art PhQddnem liber sepelfre ; itaque S servis sepoltus eat, 
Cf. Nep., xix. 4, 4 ; no free man dared to bury Phocion, and so he was 
buried by slaves. 

501. Igitur, therefore, is used of opinions which have 
their natural ground in the preceding statement ; it may 
precede or follow the first word. 

Mini non satisfadt. Sed quot homines tot sententiae ; fall! igitur poaau- 

mufl, C, Fin., 1. 5, 15 ; me it does not satisfy. But many men, many 
minds. I may therefore be mistaken. 

502 (503). Ergo denotes necessary consequence, and is 
used especially in arguments, with somewhat more emphasis 
than igitur. 

Hegat haeo flliam me guam esse ; non ergo" haee mfiter mea est, Pl., 
Ep., 590 ; she says that lam not her daughter, therefore she is not my 
mother. 
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SUBORDINATION. 

Moods in Subordinate Sentences. 

(504-7) 508. i. Final anS Consecutive Clauses always 
take the Subjunctive. Others vary according to their con- 
ception. Especially important are the changes produced 
by Or&tid Obliqua. 

2. Oratio Obliqua, or Indirect Discourse, is opposed to 
Or&tid Eecta, or Direct Discourse, and gives the main drift 
of a speech and not the exact words. 

Or&tio Obliqua, proper, depends on some Verb of Saying 
or Thinking expressed or implied; in it the Principal Clauses 
are put in the Infinitive, the Dependent in the Subjunctive. 

SOcrates dlcere solSbat : 

0. B. Omnfis in e0 quod scfant satis sunt eloquentes. 

Socrates used to say : " All men are eloquent enough in what 

they UNDERSTAND." 

6. 0. Omnes in eo quod sclrent satis ewe eloquentes, C, Or., i. 14, 63. 
Socrates used to say that all men were eloquent enough in what 
they UNDERSTOOD. 

3. The oblique relation may be confined to one clause 
and not extend to the whole sentence. This may be called 
Partial Obliquity. See 541, 628. 

5. B. Hot* ntlpta dlcit : FleO quod Ire neeetse est. 

The bride says : I weep because I must needs go. 

6. 0. Nora ntlpta dlcit s8 Here quod Ire neeetse sit. 

The bride says that she weeps because she must needs go. 
6. B. Nova ntlpta flet quod Ire neeesse est, Cf. Gat., lxi. 81. 

The bride weeps because she must go. 
P. 0. Nova ntlpta flet quod Ire neeesse sit. 

The bride is weeping because " she must go " (quoth she). 

4. Akin to 0. 0. is the so-called Attraction of Mood, by 
which clauses originally Indicative are put in the Subjunc- 
tive because they depend on Infinitives or Subjunctives. 
(629.) 

NOn duMW quln nova ntlpta float quod Ire neeesse sit. I do not doubt 
that the bride is weeping because she must go (sit is attracted from est). 
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Sequence of Tenses. 

509. i. In those dependent sentences which require the 
Subjunctive, 

Principal Tenses are ordinarily followed by Principal 
Tenses ; Historical, by Historical. 

2. This rule is subject to several modifications : 

i. Tense means time, not merely tense-form, so that 

(a) The Historical Present may be conceived according to its sense 
as Past or according to its tense as Present. (239.) 

(b) The Pure Perfect may be felt as giving the past starting-point 
(Past), or the present completion (Present). (235.) 

2. The effect of a past action may be continued into the present or 
the future of the writer (513). 

3. The leading clause may itself consist of a principal and dependent 
clause, and so give rise to a varying Sequence (511, e. 2). 

4. An original Subjunctive (467) of the past (265) often does not 
change, especially in the Indirect Question. 

510. 

All forms that relate 
to the Present and 
Future (so especially 
Principal Tenses) 



► are followed by 



All forms that relate to 
the Past (so especially 
Historical Tenses) 



are followed by 



the Present Subjunctive 
(for continued action) ; 

the Perfect Subjunctive 
(for completed action). 

r the Imperfect Subjunctive 
(for continued action) ; 
the Pluperfect Subjunc- 
tive (for completed ac- 
tion). 

Remark. — The action which is completed with regard to the lead- 
ing verb may be in itself a continued action. So in English : I do not 
know what he has been doing, I did not know what he had been doing. 
The Latin is unable to make this distinction, and so the Impf . Indie. 
(I was doing) is represented in this dependent form by the Perfect 
and Pluperfect, when the action is completed as to the leading verb. 

511. 

Ph. (Pure oOgnoscC, 

OB Hl8T.), 

Fut., oOgnOtcam, 



Pure Pf., cognovl, 
Put. Pf m oOgnOverO, 



lam finding out, 

I shall (try to) 

find out, 
I have found out 

(I know), 
I shall have found 

out {shall Jmow), 



quid faciSs, 
what you are doing ; 

quidftoerb, 
what you have done, 
what you have been 
doing (what you did), 
what you were thing 
(before). 
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Hist. Ph., cognosce, I am (was) finding 

out, 

Impf., cognoscSbam, I was finding out, 

Hist. Pp., oognOvI, I found out, 

Plupf., cOgnOveram, I had found out 
(I knew), 



quid faoerte, 
what you were doing ; 

quid ftcisses, 
what you had done, what 
you had been doing, 
what you were doing 
(before). 



When the Subjunctive is original, we have : 

*«.«.» r * j • 4 ( V** d fecitt, what you are to do. 
cognosce, etc., I am finding out, J * ... ' , , . , 

' ( quid faoeres, what you were to do. 

edgnOyl, elc, I knew, quidfacerts, what you were to do. 

Principal Tenses. 

Nihil r 6f er t postrema tyllaba brevii an longa lit, Cf C, Or., 64, 
217 (401). 

Ubil Caesarem r a n t (historical), ut libl p a r a t , Caes. ,B.O., vi. 9, 
7 (546, 1). 

Nem& adeO ferns eit ut nOn mltescere poiiit, H., Ep., 1. 1, 39 (552). 

Nee mea qui digitls lfimina oondat erit, Ov., Her., 10, 120 (631, 2). 

Buiticus exipeotat dum defluat amnif, H., Ep., 1. 2, 42 (572). 

Ar deat ipsa licet, tormentls gaudet amantis, Juv., vi. 209 (607). 

TTtrum neiols quam alte* aioenderls an pro" nihilO id putfiil C, 
Fam., x. 26, 3 (458). 

Laud at Africanum Panaetius quod fuerit abstinens, C, Off., 11. 22, 
76 (542). 

Hon is ei ut te" pudor umquam S turpitudine r evocftrit, C, Cat., 1. 
9, 22 (552). 

Historical Tenses. 

EpainXnondSa quaeilTit salvusne esset clipeus, C, Fin., 11. 30, 97 
(467). 

Noctu ambulSbat in publico Themistocles quod lomnum capere non 
posset, C, Tu8c., iv. 19, 44 (541). 

Athflnienses oreant decern praetCres qui exercitul praeenent, 
Nep., 1. 4, 4 (545). 

Aooidit ut un5 nocte omnes Hermae deioerentur, Nep., vii. 3, 2 
(513, *.). 

Hannibal omnia priusquam excederet pugnfi erat expertui, L., 
xxx. 35, 4 (577). 

Tanta opibus Etruria erat ut iam terras fSmfi nominis sul imples- 
■ et,L., 1. 2, 5(521, r. 1). 

Cum Caesar AncOnam occupftvisset, urbem rellquimus, C, 
Fam., xvi. 12, 2 (585). 
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Original Subjunctive Retained. 

Ipse dooet quid agam (original, agam); fits estetabhoete doeirl, 
Ov., M., rr. 428 (219). 

QuaerO S t9 oOr ego Cornelium nOn defenderem (original, de- 
fendorom), C, Vat., 2, 5 (467). 

MI ■ Brunt Delphi* eonsultum quid faoerent (original, faciftmus), 
Nep., 11. 2, 6 (518). 

Remarks. — 1. The treatment of the Hist. Pr. according to its sense 
(Past) is the rule in classical Latin, especially when the dependent 
clause precedes. But there are many exceptions. 

Agunt grStiSs quod sibl pepercissent ; quod anna cum hominibus c5n- 
languinefi oontulerint queruntur, Caes., B.C., 1. 74, 2 ; they return 
thanks to them for having spared them, and complain that they had 
crossed swords with kinsmen. 

(2) 3. The Pure Pf. is usually treated as a Hist. Pf . in the matter of 
sequence : 

Quae fubtidia habere* et habere posife, exposal, Q. Cicero, 4, 13 ; what 
supports you have or can have, I have set forth. 

512. Sequence of Tenses in Sentences of Design. — Sen- 
tences of Design have, as a rule, only the Present and Im- 
perfect Subjunctive. 

Pb m edunt, they are eating, "] 

Pure Pr., fiderunt, they have eaten, I j jT ut vlvant » 

Put., edent, they will eat. \ th "? tUy «»* hve (to 

Put. Pr., Merint, they will have eaten, J e '" 

iMPr., edSbant, they were eating, 1 ut vlverent, 

Plupf m Merant, they had eaten, > that they might live (to 

Hist. Pf., MBrunt, they ate, J live). 

Spectfttum veniunt, veniunt speotentur ut ipsae, Ov.,A.A., 1. 99 
(435). 

Galllnae pennls fovent pullosnGfrlgorelaedantur, Cf C, N.D., 
n. 52, 129 (546). 

Legem brevem one oportet quo" faoilius ab imperXUs tenefttur, 
Sen., E.M., 94, 38 (545). 

MS praemlsit domum haec ut nfintiem uzOrl suae, Pl., Am., 
195 ; he has sent me home ahead of him, to take the news to his wife. 

Laelius veniebat ad cSnam ut satiSret dfislderia n&tCLrae, C, Fin., 
11. 8, 25 (545). 

Fhaethon optSvit ut in eurruxn patris t oiler 8tur, C, Off., in. 
25, 94 (546, 1). 
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Remark. — Parenthetical final sentences like ut ita dlcam, n6 errStii, 
are really dependent on the thought or utterance of the speaker, and 
have the present sequence everywhere. 

K8 longior dm, val8, C, Fam., xv. 19 ; not to be tedious, farewell ! 

K6 Ignores, virtfLte NerOnis Armenius oecidit, H., Ep. y 1. 12, 25 ; that 
you may not fail to know it, it was by the valor of Nero that the 
Armenian fell. 

513. Exceptional Sequence of Tenses in Sentences of Re- 
sult. — In sentences of Result, the Present Subjunctive is 
used after Past Tenses to denote the continuance into the 
Present, the Perfect Subjunctive to imply final result. This 
Perfect Subjunctive may represent either the Pure Perfect 
or Aorist, the latter especially with the negative : 

Present Tense : 

Siciliam Verrfis per triennium ita vexfivit ut ea restitul in antiquum 
statum ntlllO modo* possit, C, Verr. y I. 4, 12 ; Verres so harried Sicily for 
three years as to make it utterly impossible for it to be restored to its 
original condition. 

Perfect Tense (Pure) : 

Murfina Asiam sic obilt ut in eft neque avfiritiae neque ltLxuriae vesti- 
gium rellquerit, C, Mur. t 9, 20 ; Murena so administered Asia as not to 
have (that he has not) left in it a trace either of greed or debauchery 
(there is no trace there). 

Perfect Tense (Aorist) : 

Equites hostium ftcriter cum equitfitfl nostra oOnfllxSrunt tamen ut nostrl 
eft in silvfis coU&que compulerint, Caes., B.G., v. 15, 1 ; the cavalry of 
the enemy engaged the cavalry on our side briskly, and yet (the upshot 
was that) our men forced them into the woods and hills. 

Remark. — After accidit, contigit, and other verbs of Happening, the 
Impf . is always used, the result being already emphasized in the Indie, 
form. 

Accidit ut una* noote omnes Hermae dfiicerentur, Nep., vii. 3, 2 ; it 
happened that in one night all the Hermae were thrown down. 

Representation of the Subjunctive In the Future and 
Future Perfect Tenses. 

514. The Subjunctive has no Future or Future Perfect, 
and these relations are represented either by the other Sub- 
junctives, or in the Active by the Subjunctive of the Peri- 
phrastic Conjugation ; as follows : 
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Rule I. — (a) After a Future or Future Perfect Tense, 
the Future Perfect is represented by the Perfect Subjunc- 
tive ; but the Future is represented by the Present Sub- 
junctive, only when the action occurs at the same time as 
that of the leading verb. 



COgnOtoaia, 
I shall (try to) find out, 

COgnOverO, 
I shall have found out (shall know), 



quid facias, what you are doing 
(will be doing). 
' quid feoerii, what you have done 
(will have done). 



(b) But whenever the dependent Future occurs after the 
leading Future, the Periphrastic Tense must be employed. 

COgnOsoam, 

I shall (try to) find out, 
COgnOverO, 
I shall have found out (shall know), 



qnid factnrni ill, 
what you are going to do (what 
you will do). 



[COMlderftbimm], [we shall consider], 

A. Qnid ftcerit aut quid iptl acdderit ant qnid dlxerit, what he has 
done, or what has happened to him, or what he has said. 

B. Ant qnid faeiat, qnid ipal aoddat, qnid dlcat, or, what he is doing, 
what is happening to him, what he is saying, 

C. Ant qnid factnrni lit, qnid iptl cfiinrnm lit, qn£ ait tisnrna Gr&tiOne, 
C, Inv., i. 25, 36 ; or what Tie is going to do (will do), what is going to 
(will) happen to him, what plea he is going to employ (will employ). 

515. Rule II. — After the other Tenses, the Future rela- 
tion is expressed by the Active Periphrastic Subjunctive, 
Present or Imperfect. 

COgnoacO, 
I am finding out, 

COgnOvI, 
I have found out (know), 

COgnOscSbam, 

I was trying to find out, 

COgnOveram, 
/ had found out, 

Tarn ea res est facilis nt innnmerfibilla nfitnra mnndOi effeetnra ait, effi- 
ciat, effecerit, Cf. C, N.D., 1. 21, 53 ; the thing is so easy that nature 
will make, is making, has made, innumerable worlds. 



quid factnrni ill (what you are going to 
do), what you will do. 



qnid factnrm eiiei (what you were going to 
do), what you would do. 
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Incertum est quam longa oUiusque nostrum vita futfira sit, C, Yerr., i. 
58, 153 ; it is uncertain how long the life of each one of us is going to 
be (will be). 

Antes dubitSbam ventllraene essent legifoes ; nunc mini non est dubium 
quln venturae non sint, C, Fam., n. 17, 5 ; before, I was doubtful whether 
the legions would come (or no) ; now I have no doubt that they will not 
come. 

Remark. — (1, 2) 3. When the preceding verb has a future character 
(Fear, Hope, Power, Will, etc.), the simple Subjv. is sufficient. 

GalU, nisi perfrSgerint mUnltiones, d6 omul salute dfispfirant ; &0mSnI, 
si rem obtinuerint, flnem laborum omnium exspectant, Caes., B.O., vn. 
85, 3 ; the Gauls despair of all safety unless they break through (shall 
have broken through) the fortifications ; the Romans look forward to 
an end of all their toils, if they hold their own {shall have held). 

516. Sequence of Tenses in Oratid Obliqua: In Or&tid Obli- 

qua and kindred constructions, the attraction of tenses ap- 
plies also to the representatives of the Future and Future 
Perfect Subjunctive. 

In clSvS erat scrlptnm nisi domum reverteretur s6 capitis enm damns- 
turos, Nep., iv. 3, 4 ; it was written on the staff that if he did not re- 
turn home, they would condemn him to death. (OrfitiO EScta: nisi 
domum reverters, t6 capitis damnSbimus, unless you (shall) return home, 
we will condemn you to death). 

Pythia praecSpit ut Miltiadem sib! imperStQrem stlmerent ; id si ftoissent 
(0. B., fBcerltis) ineepta prospera futfira (0. E., erunt), Nep., i. 1, 3 ; the 
Pythia instructed them to take Miltiades for their general ; that if they 
did that, their undertakings would be successful. 

Lacedaemonil, Philippe* minitante per UtterSs s6 omnia quae eOnSrentur 
(5. E., cQnSbiminl) prohibitfLrum, quaeslv6runt num s6 esset etiam morl 
prohibiturus (0. E., prohibebis), C, Tusc, v. 14, 42 ; the Lacedaemo- 
nians, when Philip threatened them by letter that he would prevent 
everything they undertook (should undertake), asked whether he was 
going to (would) prevent them from dying too. 

517. Sequence of Tenses after the other Moods. — The Im- 
perative and the Present and Perfect Subjunctive have the 
Sequences of the Principal Tenses ; the Imperfect and Plu- 
perfect have the Sequences of the Historical Tenses. 

H6 compone comas quia sis ventttrus ad illam, Ov., Rem. Am., 679 ; do 
not arrange (your) locks because (forsooth) you are going to see Tier. 

Ezoellentibus ingenils citius defaerit ars quS clvem regant quam quS 
hostem super ent, L., 11. 43, 10 ; great geniuses would be more likely to 
lack the skill to control the citizen than the skill to overcome the enemy. 
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Quid mi prohiberet Epicureum ease, il probarem quae ilia dloeret 1 C, 

Fin., i. 8, 27 ; what would prevent me from being an Epicurean if I 
approved what he said (says) ? 

Quae vita faiaiet PriamO il ab adulflsoentia' idsset quos eventus senee- 
tfltif enat habiturus 1 C, Div., n. 9, 22 ; what sort of life would Priam 
have led if he had known, from early manhood, what were to be the 
closing scenes of his old age t 

Remakks. — 1. Of course, when the Pf . Subjv. represents an Histor- 
ical Tense, it takes the historical Sequence : 

Magna culpa Pelopia qui non doeuerit fllium quatenus enat quidque 
eurandum, C, Tusc., 1. 44, 107 ; greatly to blame is Pelopsfornot having 
taught hie son how far each thing was to be cared for. 

518. Sequence of Tenses after an Infinitive or Participle. 
— When a clause depends on an Infinitive or Participle, 
Gerund or Supine, the sequence is Historical, if either 
the Finite verb is Past or the dependent verb represents 
a Past; otherwise the sequence is that of the Primary 
tenses. 



Dldt s8 interrogare (original 

interrogO), 
He says that he is ashing, 

Dldt s8 interrogffase (original 

interrogavl), 
He says that he asked, 
Dixit s8 interrogate (original 

interrogO), 
He said that he was asking, 



quidagas, 
quid 0gerb, 
quid lottlraa sis, 



quidagerfls, 
quid BgiMfis, 
quid fieturus 



what you are doing, 
what you have done, 
what you are going 
to do (will do). 

what you were doing, 
what you had done. 
1, what you were going 
to do (would do). 



Mini interrogans, 

when I ask him, 

(literally : to me asking), 


' quid agat, what he is doing, 
quid figerit, what he has 

done, 
quid ioturus what he is going 
sit, to do (will do), 
' quid ageret, what lie was do- 


' non re- 
sponded 
he gives 
no an- 
swer. 


Mini interrogans, 
when I asked him, H 


ing, 
quid Sgiiset, what he had 
done, 


non re- 
spondit, 
he gave 


(literally : to me asking), 


quid fieturus 
easet, what he was go- 


no an- 
swer. 




^ ing to do, 


^ 
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Apud Hypanim fluvimn Aristoteles ait beltiolfft quffsdam n S i o I quae 
finum diem v I v a n t , C, Tusc, i. 39, 94 (650). 

Satis mini multa verba fficisse videor quire enet hOc beUum neoet- 
sfirium, C, Imp., 10, 27 ; I think I have said enough (to show) 
this war is necessary. 

ApellSs pictores eta peocSre dloSbat qui non sentlrent quid 
•atis, 0., Or., 22, 73 ; Apelles used to say that those painters blundered 
who did not perceive what was (is) enough. 

KIs6runt Delphi* cJJnsultum quid facerent, Nep., ii. 2, 6 ; they 
sent to Delphi to ask the oracle what they should do. See 265. 

519. Original Subjunctives in Dependence. — The Poten- 
tial of the Present or Future after a Past tense goes into 
the Past ; the same is true of Deliberative Questions (465). 
On the other hand, the Potential of the Past must be re- 
tained even after a Present tense (467). See also 597, R. 4. 

Video oausfti esse permultae quae Titum BOscium impellerent, 
C, Rose. Am., 33, 92 ; I see that there are very many causes which 
might have impelled Titus Roscius. 

Quaere* ft tfi cur Cornelium nOn defenderem, C, Vat., 2, 5; I 
inquire of you, why I was not to defend Cornelius / 

USE OF THE REFLEXIVE IN SUBORDINATE 
SENTENCES. 

520. In subordinate clauses, the Reflexive is used with 
reference either to the subject of the principal, or to the 
subject of the subordinate, clause ; and sometimes first to 
the one and then to the other. 

521. The Reflexive is used of the principal subject when 
reference is made to the thought or will of that subject ; 
hence, in Infinitive Sentences, in Indirect Questions, in 
Sentences of Design, and in Sentences which partake of 
the Oblique Relation. 

Sentit animus s6 vl suS, nOn aliens moverl, C, Tusc, 1. 23, 55 ; the 
mind feels that it moves by its own force, (and) not by that of another. 

Pompeius ft me petlvit ut s6cum et apud s6 enem cottldie, Cf. C, Att., 
v. 6, 1 ; Pompey asked me to be with him, and at his house, daily. 

Paetus omnes libros quds frftter suus rellquisset xnih! donftvit, C, Att, 
n. 1, 12 ; Paetus presented to me all the books (as he said) that his 
brother had left (quos frftter elus rellquerat, would be the narrator's 
statement). 
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Remarks.— 1. Sentences of Tendency and Result have forms of is, 
when the subj. is not the same as that of the leading verb ; otherwise 
the Reflexive : 

Tarquinius slo Servium dlliglbat ut is tins vulgO haberttur Alius, C, 
Rep., ii. 21, 38 ; Tarquin loved Servius so that he was commonly con- 
sidered his son. 

But Tanta opibus Etrtlria erat ut iam terras famft nominis sul implesset, 
L., i. 2, 5 ; so great in means (= so powerful) was Etruria that she had 
already filled the land with the reputation of her name. 

2. The Reflexive may refer to the real agent, and not to the gram- 
matical subj. of the principal clause. (309, 2.) 

k Caesare invltor sibl ut sim lSgfitus, C, Att., n. 18, 3 ; I am invited 
by Caesar (= Caesar invites me) to be lieutenant to him. 

Note the freer use of suus (309, 4). The other forms are employed 
chiefly in reflexive formulas (309, 3), as s6 recipere, to withdraw, etc. 

BOmftnl sul oolligendl hostibui facultfitem non relinquunt, Caes., B. 67., 
in. 6, 1 ; the Romans do not leave the enemy a chance to rally. 

3. The Reflexive is used in general sentences, as one, one's self, etc. 
(309, 1) : DftfOnne est d6 s6 ipsum praedieSre, C, Off., 1. 38, 137 ; it is 
unseemly to be bragging about one's self. 

4. In Indie, relative sentences, which are mere circumlocutions, is 
is the rule. 

SOorates inhonestam sibl oreoidit MtiBnem quam el Ly§i£i reO oompo- 
suerat, Quint., ii. 15, 30 ; Socrates believed the speech which Lysias 
had composed for him when he was arraigned, dishonoring to him. 

Eius and SuT. 

522. Alexander moritai Snulum suum dederat Perdiocae, Nep., xviii. 
2, 1 ; Alexander, [when] dying, had given his ring to Perdiccas. 

PerdieoSs aoceperat Bins Snulum, Perdiccas had received his ring. 

QuSre* Alexander dSelSrSverat s6 rSgnum el ooxnmendSsse, thereby, 
Alexander had declared that he had committed the kingdom to him. 

Ex quo PerdioeSs ooniSeerat eum rSgnum sibl oommendSsse, from this, 
Perdiccas had gathered that he had committed the kingdom to him. 

Ex quo* omnSs ooniScerant eum rSgnum el oommendSsse, from this, all 
had gathered that he had committed the kingdom to him. 

PerdioeSs pOstulSvit ut s6 regem haberent cum Alexander Snulum sibl 
dedisset, Perdiccas demanded that they should have him for king, as 
Alexander had given tlie ring to him. 

Amid pOstulSYfirunt ut omnes cum regem haberent eum Alexander Snu- 
lum el dedisset, (his) friends demanded that all should have him for 
king, as Alexander had given the ring to him. (Lattmann and Muller.) 

Ita s6 gesserat PerdieoSs ut el rSgnum ab Alexandre oommendSretur, 
Perdiccas had so behaved himself that the kingdom was intrusted to 
him by Alexander. 
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OBJECT SENTENCES. 

523. Verbs of Doing, Perceiving, Conceiving, of Think- 
ing and Saying, often take their object in the form of a 
sentence. 

I. Object Sentences introduced by QUOD. 

(524) 525. i. Quod, the fact that, the circumstance that, in 
that, introduces explanatory clauses, after verbs of Adding 
and Dropping, and after verbs of Doing and Happening 
with an adverb. 

Adde htio quod perferrl Utterae nulla condicione potuftrunt, Pollio (C, 
Fam., x. 31, 4) ; add to this the fact that letters could under no cir- 
cumstances be got through. 

Praetereo* quod earn sibi domum delSgit, C, Cluent., 66, 188 ; I pass 
over the fact that she chose that house for herself. 

Bene fads quod m6 adiuvffi, C, Fin., 111. 4, 16 ; you do well (in) that 
you help me. 

Accidit perinoommode quod eum nttsquam vldiatl, C, Att., 1. 17, 2 ; it 
happened very unfortunately that you saw him nowhere. 

Remark. — With several of the above-mentioned verbs ut can be em- 
ployed, as well as quod (ut, of the tendency — quod, of the fact) : 

Ad AppI ClaudI seneotfitem aocfidfibatutetiamcaecusesset, G\, Cat.M., 
6, 16 ; to the old age of Appius Claudius was further added his being 
blind, or, quod oaecus erat. 

AccSdit quod patrem plus etiam quam ipse scit amO, C, Att., xm. 
2i,7; besides, I love the father even more than he himself knows. 

2. Quod, in that, as to the fact that, whereas, introduces 
explanatory clauses after demonstratives (expressed or im- 
plied), independent of the leading verb. 

Mini quidem videntur homines hfio re" maxims bestils praestfire, quod 
loqul possunt, C. , Inv. , 1. 4 ; to me men seem to excel beasts most in this, 
that they have the power of speech. 

Hfl habet Inftlix paupertSi dfLriui in 16 quam quod (= id quod) ridicules 
homines tacit, Juv., in. 152 ; unhappy poverty hath in itself nothing 
harder (to bear) than that it makes people ridiculous. 

3. The reigning mood is the Indicative. The Subjunc- 
tive is only used as in Oratio Obliqua (508, 3). 

Hoc tfi luperifrem esse putfibas quam Laelium quod t6 olvitas Pergamena 
laudffret, C, Flac., 30, 74 ; in this you thought that you were superior 
to Laelius, that the state of Pergamum praised you. 
15 
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Remark. — Verbs of Emotion, such as Rejoicing, Sorrowing, etc. t 
take quod with the Indie, or Subjunctive. See Causal Sentences, 539. 

II. Object Sentences, with Accusative and Infinitive. 

(526) 527. Active verbs of Saying, Showing, Believing, 
and Perceiving (verba sentiendi et declarandi), and similar 
expressions, take the Accusative and Infinitive : 

Thales aquam dixit esse initium rerum, C, N.D., I. io, 25 ; Tholes 
said that water was the first principle of things. 

Medici causa" morbl invents corftti5n6m esse inventam putant, C, Tusc., 
ni. io, 28 ; physicians think that t (when) the cause of disease (is) dis- 
covered, the method of treatment is discovered. 

Volucrfis videmus fingere et oOnstruere nldos, C, Or., n. 6, 28 ; we see 
that birds fashion and build nests. 

The sentence very often passes over into the Ace. and Inf. (O. O.) 
without any formal notice. 

Remarks.— (1, 2) 3. When the subj. of the Inf. is a personal or reflex- 
ive pronoun, that subj. may be omitted— chiefly with Fut. Infinitive. 

RefrftcturOs earcerem minfibantur, L., vi. 17, 6 ; they threatened to 
break open the jail. 

4. The simple Inf. is often used in English, where the Latin takes 
Ace. and Infinitive. This is especially true of verbs of Hoping and 
Promising. 

Spero* m6 hOc adepturum esse, I hope to (that I shall) obtain this. 
PrOmittSbat eS venturum esse, he promised to (that he would) come. 

5. In some authors Verbs of Perception and Representation take the 
Participle to express the actual condition of the object perceived or rep- 
resented (536). 

Polyphemnm Homerus cum ariete conloqnentem facit, C, Tusc., v. 39, 
115 ; Homer represents Polyphemus (as) talking with the ram. 

But the Inf. is the rule for the language, and must of course be 
used, when the Participle is lacking. 

OctSvium dolore conflcl vldl, C, Fin., 11. 28, 93 ; I have seen Octa- 
vius (when he was) wearing out with anguish. 

Nominative with Infinitive. 
528. Passive verbs of Saying, Showing, Believing, and Per- 
ceiving may be construed either personally or impersonally : 

1. In the Simple tenses personal construction is pre- 
ferred ; except creditor, it is believed. 

2. In the Compound tenses the impersonal construction 
is preferred. 
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Thus, instead of 

Trfidunt Homerum caecum fuisse, they say that Homer was blind, 

we should have, 

Trfiditur HomSrus oaecns fuisse, Homer is said to have been blind, 
or, 

TrSditum est Homerum caecum fuisse, C, Tusc., v. 39, 114 ; there is 
a tradition that Homer was blind. 

Aristaeus inventor olel esse dlcitur, C, Verr., iv. 57, 128 ; Aristaeus 
is said to be the inventor of oil. 

TerentI f&bellae putfibantur S Laelio* str-Ibl, C, Att. t vn. 3, 10 ; Ter- 
ence's plays were thought to be written by Laelius. 

But: 

Venerem AdOnidI nflpsisse prMitum est, C, N.D., in. 23, 59 ; it is re- 
corded that Venus married Adonis. 

FhilOnem exlstimandum est disertum fuisse, C, Or., 1. 14, 62 ; we must 
suppose that Philo was eloquent. 

Tenses of the Infinitive with Verba SentiendT et DScla- 

randl. 

(529) 530. After verbs of Saying, Showing, Believing, 
and Perceiving, and the like, 
The Present Infinitive expresses contemporaneous action ; 
The Perfect Infinitive expresses prior action ; 
The Future Infinitive expresses future action. 

Remark. — The action which is completed with regard to the lead- 
ing verb may be in itself a continued action. So in English : I have 
been studying, I had been studying. Hence, the Impf . Indie. (J was 
studying) is represented in this dependent form by the Pf. Inf., be- 
cause it is prior to the leading verb. See 510, R. 

B^~ In this table the Present is taken as the type of the Principal, 
the Imperfect as the type of the Historical, Tenses. 

531. Contemporaneous Action. 

Active. Passive. 

P. T. DIcit : t6 errfire, t6 decipl, 

He says, that you are going wrong, that you are (being) deceived (226, ».). 

H. T. DlcSbat : t6 errfire, te" decipl, 

He was saying, that you were going that you were (being) deceived, 
wrong, 
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Prior Action. 



P. T. Dfcit:t9errisse, 

He says, that you have gone wrong ', 
that you went wrong, 
that you have been going 
wrong, 

H. T. Dlcfibat : tfi errSsse, 

He woe saying, that you had gone 
wrong, 
that you went wrong, 
that you had been 
going wrong, 



tfi dficeptum < 
that you have been (are) deceived, 
that you were deceived (Hist Pf .), 
(that people have been deceiving you). 



tfi dficeptum esse, 

that you had been deceived, 

that you were deceived (Hist. Pf.), 
(that people had been deceiving you). 



Subsequent Action. 



T. DIcit : tfi erraturum esse, 

He says, that you (are about to go 
wrong), will (be) go(ing) wrong, 



tfi dficeptum Irl, 
that you (are going to) will be de- 
ceived. 



H. T. Dlcfibat : tfi errSttbmm esse, tfi dfioeptnm Irl, 

He was saying, that you were about that you were going to (would) be 
to (would) go wrong, 



Periphrastic Future. 

The following form (the Periphrastic Future) is necessary when the verb has no 
Sap. or Fat. participle. It is often formed from other verbs to intimate an interval, 
which cannot be expressed by other forms, and is more common in the 'passive than 
the Fat Inf. pass, of the paradigms. 



P. T. DIcit: fore (futurum esse) ut er- 
rfis (metuSs), 
fore (futurum esse) ut errfi- 
verfa (rare), 



H.T. Dlcfibat: 



fore (futurum esse) ut 
errSrfis (metuerfis), 
errSssfis (rare), 



fore ut dficipiftris (metuaris), 

fore Ut dficeptus Sis (rare), usually 
dfioeptnm fore (not futurum 
esse). 

fore ut dfioiperfiris (metuerfiris), 
dfioeptum fore (rarely : fore ut dfi- 
ceptus essfis). 



Accusative and Infinitive with Verbs of Will and Desire. 



532. Verbs of Will and Desire take a Dependent Accusa- 
tive and Infinitive. 

SI vis mfi flfire, dolendum est prlmum ipsl tibl, H., A. P., 102 ; if you 
wish me to weep, you must first feel the pang yourself 

TJtrum Milfinis corporis an Pythagorae tibl malls vires ingeuil darl 1 C, 
Cat.M., 10, 33 ; which (whether) would you rather have given to you, 
Milo's strength of body or Pythagoras' strength of mind t 
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Remarks. — (1) 2. When the subj. of the Inf. is the same as the subj. 
of the leading verb, the subj. of the Inf. is usually not expressed : 

Et iam mallet equOs numquam tetigisae paternOa, Ov., M., 11. 182 ; and 
now he could have wished rather never to have (that he had never) 
touched his father's horses. 

3. On the construction of this class of verbs with ut, etc., see 546. 

Accusative and Infinitive with Verbs of Emotion. 

533. Verbs of Emotion take a dependent Accusative and 
Infinitive, inasmuch as these verbs may be considered as 
verbs of Saying and Thinking. (542.) 

Salvom tfi advertise gaudeO, Tee., Ph., 286 ; I rejoice that you should 
have arrived safe (to think that you have arrived safe, at your arriving 
safe). But quod salvus adveniati, that you have arrived safe; quod 
salvus advenerfi, that (as you say) you have arrived safe. 

Inferiores n5n dolere debent 16 a* aula dlgnitftte superfirl, C, Lael., 20, 
71 ; inferiors ought not to consider it a grievance that they are surpassed 
in rank by their own (friends). 

Accusative and Infinitive in Exclamations. 

534. The Accusative with the Infinitive is used in Excla- 
mations and Exclamatory Questions as the object of an un- 
expressed thought or feeling. 

Hem, mea lfix, tfi nunc, mea Terentia, 1I0 verari, C, Fam. t xiv. 2, 2 ; 
ah, light of my life, for you to be so harassed now, Terentia dear. 

HominemneEOmftimintamGraeceloquI! Pun., Up., iv. 3, 5 ; a Roman 
speak such good Greek f (To think that a Roman should speak such 
good Greek.) 

Remarks. — 1. Different is quod, which gives the ground. 
Ei mihi quod ntlllis amor est sSnSbilis her bis, Ov., M., 1. 523 ; woe's me 
that (in that, because) love is not to be cured by any herbs. 
2. On ut, with the Subj v. in a similar sense, see 558. 

Accusative and Infinitive as a Subject. 

535. The Accusative with the Infinitive may be treated as 
the Subject of a sentence. The Predicate is a substantive 
or neuter adjective, an impersonal verb or abstract phrase. 

Est infUitStuin regem rerun capitis esse, C, Dei., 1. 1 ; it is an extra- 
ordinary thing that a king should (for a king to) be tried for his life. 
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Facinus est vinclre clvem ROmftnum, C, Verr., v. 66, 170 ; it is an 
outrage to put a Roman citizen in chains. 

Legem brevem esse oportet, quo* facilitii ab imperltls tenefttnr, Sen., 
E.M., 94, 38 ; it is proper that a law should be brief (a law ought to be 
brief), that it may the more easily be grasped by the uneducated. 

Remarks. — (1) 2. Oportet, it is proper, is always, and necesse est, 
must needs, is usually followed by the Subjunctive. So, also, many- 
other phrases with tit. (See 553, 4; 557.) 

Necesse also takes the Dat. of the Person : 

Ut culpent alii, tibi me laudfire necesse est, Ov., Her., 12, 131 ; let 
others blame, but you must give me praise. 

3. When the indirect obj. of the leading verb is the same as the 
subj. of the Inf. the predicate of the subj. is usually put in the same 
case as the indirect object : in standard prose chiefly with licet, it is 
left {free), permitted, 

Licnit esse OtiosO Themistocll, C, Tusc, 1. 15, 33 ; Themistocles was 
free to live a life of leisure. 

The Ace. is the rule if the Dat. is not expressed. 

Solus erO quoniam non licet esse tuum, Prop., ii. 9, 46 ; I shall be alone 
since I may not be thine. 

Object Sentences Represented by the Participle. 

536. The Participle is used after verbs of Perception and 
^Representation, to express the actual condition of the ob- 
ject of perception or representation. 

CatOnem vldl in bibliothecS sedentem nraltls circnmfDsum librls, C, Fin., 
in. 2, 7 ; I saw Cato sitting in the library with an ocean of boohs about 
him. 

PrOdiga non sentit perenntem fBmina censum, Juv., vi. 362 ; the lavish 
woman does not perceive (how) the income (is) dwindling. 

Saepe illam audlvl f&rtlva" voce loquentem, Cat., lxvii. 41 ; I have 
often heard her talking in a stealthy (in an under-) tone. 

537. The Perfect Participle Passive is used after verbs 
of Causation and Desire, to denote that entire fulfilment is 
demanded or desired. 

81 qui voluptfitibus dfLcuntur missOs faciant honorSs, C, Sest., 66, 138 ; 
if any are led captive by sensual pleasures, let them dismiss honors (at 
once and forever). 

Hulc mandSs si quid rSctfi cfirStum veils, Ter., Ad., 372 ; you must 
intrust to Mm whatever you want properly attended to. 
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CAUSAL SENTENCES. 
Causal Sentences with QUOD, QUIA, QUONIAM, and QUANdS. 
(538-9) 640. Causal sentences with quod, quia, because, quo- 
niam, quandS, since, take the Indicative in Direct Discourse. 

TorqufituB fflium suuin quod if contra* imperium in hostem pfign&verat 
neefirl ifissit, S., C, 52, 30 ; Torquatus bade his son be put to death 
because he had fought against the enemy contrary to order(s) [quod, 
pfignffsset = because, as Torquatus said or thought]. 

Quia nfttflra mflt&rl n5n potest idcirco" verae amlcitiae lempiternae sunt, 
C, Lael., 9, 32 ; because nature cannot change, therefore true friend- 
ships are everlasting. 

Solus ero* quoniam non licet esse tuum, Prop. , n. 9, 46 ; I shall be alone 
since I may not be thine. 

VoluptSs semovenda est quando* ad mfiiOra quaedam nfitl suxnus, Cf. C, 
Fin., v. 8, 21 ; pleasure is to be put aside because we are born for 
greater things. 

Sequitur ut llberfttores sint, quandSquidem tertium nihil potest esse, C, 
Ph., n. 13, 31 ; it follows that they are liberators, since there can be no 
third alternative. 

541. Causal sentences with quod, quia, quoniam, and quandS 
take the Subjunctive in Oblique Discourse (Partial or Total). 

Noctll ambul&bat in publico* ThemistoclSs quod somnum capere non pos- 
set, C, Tusc., iv. 19, 44 ; Themistocles used to walk about in public at 
night because (as he said) he could not get to sleep. 

He* compone comSs quia sis venturus ad illam, Ov., Mem. Am., 679 ; do 
not arrange (your) locks, because "you are going to see her" 

Quoniam ipse pro* se* dlcere nOn posset, verba fecit fritter Bins Stesa- 
goras, Nep., 1. 7, 5 ; "as [Miltiades] could not speak for himself," his 
brother, Stesagoras, made a speech. (Indirect quotation from the 
speech of Stesagoras.) 

Remark.— A rejected reason (if not a fact) is introduced by nCn quod 
(rarely quia) with the Subjv. (as being the false suggestion of another 
person). But when it is itself a fact the Indicative may be used. 
The corresponding affirmative is given by sed quia (less often quod) with 
the Indicative. Hon qufn sometimes occurs for non quod non. 

Subjunctive : 

PugilSs in iactandls caestibus ingemlsount, nOn quod doleant, sed quia 
profundendS vOce omne corpus intenditur venitque plSga vehementior, C, 
Tusc, n. 23, 56 ; boxers in plying the caestus heave groans, not that 
(as you might suppose) they are in pain, but because in giving full 
vent to the voice all the body is put to the stretch and the blow comes 
with a greater rush. 
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Wife* nostrl in dominum de" servo" quaerl noluflrunt ; nfa quln posset 
varum invenlrl, sed quia vidfibfitur indlgnum esse, C, Mil., 22, 59 ; our 
ancestors would not allow a slave to be questioned by torture against his 
master, not because (not as though they thought) the truth could not be 
got at, but because such a course seemed degrading. 

Indicative : 

Sum non dlcam miser, sed certs exercitus, non quia multls dsbeft sed quia 
saepe ooneurrunt aliqudrum bene dfi mS meritOrum inter ipso* oontentionee, 
• C, Plane., 32, 78 ; I am, I will not say, wretched, but certainly wor- 
ried, not because I am in debt to many (though this is true), but because 
the rival claims of some who have deserved well of me often conflict. 

QUOD with Verbs of Emotion. 

542. Quod is used to give the ground of Emotions and 
Expressions of Emotion, such as verbs of Joy, Sorrow, 
Surprise, Satisfaction and Anger, Praise and Blame, Thanks 
and Complaint. 

The rule for the Mood has been given already : 540, 541. 

Indicative : 

OaudS quod speetant oeull tS mflle loquentem, H., Ep., 1. 6, 19 ; rejoice 
that a thousand eyes are gazing at you (while you are) speaking. 

Dolet mini quod ttl nunc stemaehSris, C, ad Br., 1. 17, 6 ; it pains me 
that you are angry now. 

TibI grStifis agO, quod mS omnI molestift UberSstl, C, Fam., xm. 62 ; 
I thank you, that you freed me from all annoyance. 

Subjunctive : 

Oaudet miles quod vlcerit hostem, Ov., Tr., n. 49 ; the soldier rejoices 
at having conquered the enemy. 

Laudat Africfinum Panaetius quod fuerit abstinens, C, Off., 11. 22, 76 ; 
Panaetius praises Africanus for having been abstinent. . ' 

NfimS est OrStorem quod Latins loqueretur admlrStus, C, Or., m. 14, 
52 ; no one (ever) admired an orator for speaking (good) Latin. 

Socrates accusStus est quod oorrumperet iuventfltem, Quint., iv. 4, 5 ; 
Socrates was accused of corrupting youth. 

Remark. — This class of verbs may be construed with the Ace. and 
Infinitive ; see 533. But in expressions of Praise and Blame, Thanks 
and Complaint, quod is more common. 

Grfitulor ingenium non latuisse tuum, Ov., Tr., 1. 9, 54 ; I congratu- 
late (you) that your genius has not lain hidden. 

IsocratSs queritur plus honoris oorporum quam animorum virtfitibui 
darl, Quint., m. 8, 9 ; Isocrates complains that more honor is paid to 
the virtues of the body than to those of the mind. 
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SENTENCES OF DESIGN AND TENDENCY. 

643. 1. Sentences of Design are commonly called Final 
Sentences. Sentences of Tendency are commonly called 
Consecutive Sentences. Both contemplate the end — the 
one, as an aim ; the other, as a consequence. 

2. They are alike in having the Subjunctive and the par- 
ticle nt (how, that), a relative conjunction. 

3. They differ in the Tenses employed. The Final Sen- 
tence, as a rule, takes only the Present and Imperfect Sub- 
junctive. Consecutive Sentences may take also Perfect 
and Pluperfect. 

4. They differ in the kind of Subjunctive employed. 
The Final Sentence takes the Optative. The Consecutive 
Sentence takes the Potential. Hence the difference in the 
Negative. 

Final : n6 (ut nfi), Consecutive : ut nQn, that not. 

nfi quia, ut nSmft, that no one. 

ne Alius, ut nfUlui , that no. 

ne umquam, (n8 quandft,) ut numquam, that never. 

ne tLsquam, (nSeubi,) ut nusquam, that nowhere. 

nfi aut— aut, (ut neve— neve,) ut neque— neque, that neither — nor. 

PINAL SENTENCES. 
544. Final sentences are divided into two classes : 

I. Final Sentences in which the Design is expressed by 
the particle ; Pure Final Sentences (Sentences of Design). 

This form may be translated by {in order) to ; sometimes by that 
may, that might, that, with the Subjunctive and the like. 

Oportet «ise, ut vIvSs, n5n vlvere ut edge, [C], ad Her., iv. 28, 39 ; 
you must eat in order to live, not live in order to eat. 

II. Final Sentences in which the Design lies in the lead- 
ing verb (verba studii et voluntatis, verbs of Will and Desire); 
Complementary Final Sentences. 

This form is often rendered \>j to, never by in order to, sometimes 
by that and the Subjunctive, or some equivalent. 

VolO utl mih! respondeat, C, Vat., 7, 17 ; I wish you to answer me. 
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Of the same nature, but partly Final and partly Consecu- 
tive in their sequence, are : 
Verbs of Hindering. 
Peculiar in their sequence are : 

III. Verbs of Fearing. 

Remark. — The general sense of a Final Sentence may also be ex- 
pressed : 

(i) By the Relative qui with the Subjunctive. (630.) 

(2) By the Genitive of Gerund or Gerundive, with (seldom without) 
cans* or gratis. (428, R. 2.) 

(3) By ad with Gerund and Gerundive. (432.) 

(4) By the Dative of the Gerund and Gerundive. (429.) 

(5) By the Accusative of the Gerund and Gerundive after verbs of 
Giving, etc. (430.) 

(6) By the Accusative Supine after verbs of Motion. (435.) 

(7) By the Future Participle Active (post-Ciceronian). (438, b. 2.) 

(8) By the Infinitive (poetic and rare). (421, e. 1.) 

I. Pure Final Sentences. 
545. Pure Final Sentences are introduced by : 

1. TJt (uti), {how) that, and other relative pronouns and 
adverbs. (630.) Negative : ut ne. 

2. Qud = ut ed, that thereby; with comparatives, that 
the . . . — : 

3. He, that not, lest, continued by neve, neu. (444.) 

TJt amCrii, amftbilfe ettf, Ov., A. A., 11. 107 ; that you may be loved (to 
make yourself loved, in order to be loved), be lovable. 

AthtoieniSi creant decern praetOres qui exercitnl praeessent, Nep., i. 4, 
4 ; the Athenians make ten generals to command their army. 

Laelius venisbat ad cSnaxn at satifiret deslderia nfitftrae, G, Fin., 11. 8, 
25 ; Laelius used to go to table to satisfy the cravings of nature. 

Legem brevem esse oportet, quo* facilius ab imperftls tenefitnr, Sen., 
E.M., 94, 38 ; a law ought to be brief that it may the more easily be 
grasped by the uneducated. 

Galllnae pennli fovent pnllOa, nS frlgore laedantur, Cf. C, N.D., 11. 52, 
129 ; hens keep (their) chickens warm with (their) wings, that they 
may not be (to keep them from being) hurt by the cold. 

Dionysiui, no* coUum tOnsOrl committeret, tondere Alias sufis docnit, C, 
Tusc, v. 20, 58 ; Dionysius, to keep from trusting his neck to a barber, 
taught his daughters to shave. 
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Remarks. — (1) 2. N8n is used after ut when a particular word is 
negatived : 

Confer tfi ad Hffnlium, ut nOn fiiectus ad alienOs ted invltfttus ad tuoa 
Isse videfiris, C, Cat., 1. 9, 23 ; betake yourself to Manlius, that you 
may seem to have gone not as an outcast to strangers but as an invited 
guest to your own (friends). 

II. Complementary Final Sentences. 
A. Verbs of Will and Desire. 

546. Complementary Final Sentences follow verbs of 
Willing and Wishing, of Warning and Beseeching, of Urg- 
ing and Demanding, of Eesolving and Endeavoring (verba 
studii et voluntatis). 

1. Positive : ut. 

VolC utl mini respondeat, C, Vat., j 17 ; I wish you to answer me. 

Fhaethdn optavit ut in ourrum patrts toUerStur, C, Off., hi. 25, 94; 
Phaethon desired to be lifted up into his father's chariot. 

Ubil Caesarem Grant, ut sibl parcat, Caes., B.C., vi. 9, 7 ; the TJbii 
beg Ccesar to spare them. 

Exigis ut Friamui nStOrum flnere ludat, Ov., Tr. t v. 12, 7 ; you exact 
that Priam sport at (his) sons' funeral. 

So also any verb or phrase used as a verb of Willing or 
Demanding. 

Pythia retpondit ut moenibui llgnels 16 munlrent, Nep., ii. 2, 6 ; the 
Pythia answered that they must defend themselves with walls of wood. 

2. Negative : ne, ut ne ; continued by neve (neu), and not. 
Caesar snls imperfivit ne* quod omnlnO telum in hostes rfiicerent, Caes., 

B.C., 1. 46, 2 ; Caesar gave orders to his (men) not to throw back any 
missile at all at the enemy. 

PompSiui aula praedlzerat ut Caesaris impetum exciperent n8ve 16 loco" 
movement, Caes., B.C., in. 92, 1 ; Pompey had told his men before- 
hand to receive Caesar's charge and not to move from their position. 

Remarks. — 1. When verbs of Willing and Wishing are used as 
verbs of Saying and Thinking, Knowing and Showing, the Inf. must 
be used. The English translation is that, and the Indie. : volO, 1 will 
have it (maintain), monefl, / remark, persu&deG, I convince, dScernO, I 
decide, cogO, 1 conclude. 

Honeo* artem sine adsiduitSte dlcendl non multum iuv&re, Cf. [C], ad 
Her., 1. 1, 1 ; I remark that art without constant practice in speaking 
is of little avail. 
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Viz culquam penuld«b*tur GraeoUt omnl cesiuros BOmtnos, L., xxxm. 
32, 3 ; scarce any one could be persuaded (made to believe) that the 
Romans would retire from all Greece. 

2. When the idea of Wishing is emphatic, the simple Subjv., with- 
out ut, is employed. 

MftiO t9 sapiens hostis metuat quam stultl dvds laudent, L., xxn. 39, 
20 ; I had rather a wise enemy should fear you than foolish citizens 
should praise you. 

Vellem me* ad oenam invftlssts, C, Fam., xn. 4, 1 ; would that you 
had invited me to your dinner-party ! 

3. Some of these verbs have also the Infinitive ; so regularly iubeG, 
I bid, and veto, / forbid (423, R. 6). 

B. Verbs of Hindering. 

(547) 548. Verbs and phrases signifying to Prevent, to 
Forbid, to Kefuse, and to Beware, may take ne with the 
Subjunctive, if they are no4; negatived. 

Impedior ne* pltlra dloam, C, Suit., 33, 92 ; lam hindered from say- 
ing more (I am hindered that I should say no more). 

*' Who did hinder you that ye should not obey the truth ? " Gal., v. 7. 

Servitus mea mihi interdlxit ne" quid mlrer meum malum, Pl., Pers., 
621 ; my slavery has forbidden me to marvel aught at ill of mine. 

Histiaeus ne* res eonfieeretur obstitit, Nep., i. 3, 5 ; Histiaeus opposed 
the thing's being done. 

Bftgulus sententiam n6 diceret recus&vit, C, Off., in. 27, 100 ; Begulus 
refused to pronounce an opinion. 

Remark. — Cavere, followed by ut, means to be sure to; by ne or ut 
n6, to see to it that not ; by n6, to take precautions against. When nS 
is omitted, cave*, cavetO, with the Subjv. form circumlocutions for the 
negative Imperative (371, 2). So with vide ut, n«. 

Vide nfi (n6 nOn), see to it lest, is often used as a polite formula for 
dubitO an (457, 2), I am inclined to think. Credere omnia vide nCnon ait 
neoeise, C, Div., n. 13, 31. 

549. Verbs of Preventing and Refusing may take quomimis 
(= ut ea minus), that thereby the less, with the Subjunctive. 

Aet&s non impedit quOminus agrl colendl itudia tenesmus, C, Cat.M., 
17, 60 ; age does not hinder our retaining interest in agriculture. 

Quid obstat quOminus Deui sit befttus % C, N.D., 1. 34, 95 ; what is in 
the way of God's being happy f 

Caesar oOgnOvit per AfrSnium stare quOminus proeliO dlmicftretur, Cabs., 
B.C., 1. 41, 3 ; Caesar found that it was Afranius's fault that there 
was no decisive fight (stat, there is a stand-still). 
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III. Verbs of Fearing: . 

550. i. Verbs of Fearing, and expressions that involve 
Fear, take the Present and Perfect, Imperfect and Plu- 
perfect Subjunctive. 

The Present Subjunctive represents the Present and 
Future Indicative. The Perfect Subjunctive regularly 
represents the Perfect Indicative. 

Present and Perfect Subjunctive become Imperfect and 
Pluperfect after a Past Tense. 

2. With verbs of Fearing : 

HS, lest, shows that the negative is wished and the pos- 
itive feared ; 

Ut (ne ndn) shows that the positive is wished and the 
negative feared : 

He non is used regularly after the negative, or an inter- 
rogative with negative force. 

Vereor ne" hostis veniat, I fear lest the enemy come, that he is coming, 

that he will come. (I wish he may not come.) 
Vereor nfi hostis venerit, I fear lest the enemy have come, that (it mil 

turn out that) he has come. 
Vereor ut amicus veniat, I fear (how my friend can come) lest my friend 

come not, that he is not coming, will not 

come. (I wish he may come.) 
Vereor ut amicus vfinerit, I fear lest my friend have not come, that he 

has not come. 
N5n vereor n8 amicus non veniat, I do not fear that my friend is not 

coming, will not come. 
Non vereor ne* amicus non vSnerit, I do not fear that my friend has 

not come. 

TimeS n8 tibi nihil praeter laorimSs queam reddere, C, Plane, 42, 101 ; 
lam afraid that I can give you nothing in return save tears. 

TimeO ut sustineas labored, C, Fam., xiv. 2, 3 ; I fear that you will 
not hold out under your toils. 

NOn vereor n8 tua virtus oplnionl hominum nOn respondeat, Cf C, 
Fam., 11. 5, 2 ; I do not fear that your virtue will not answer to (come 
up to) public expectation. 

MetuO n8 id oonsilil ceperlmus quod nOn facile explicare posslmus, C, 
Fam., xiv. 12 ; Ifear that we have formed a plan that we cannot 
readily explain. 
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CONSECUTIVE SENTENCES. 

Sentences of Tendency and Result. 

551. 1. Consecutive Sentences are those sentences which 
show the Consequence or Tendency of Actions. 

2. Consecutive Sentences are divided into two classes : 

I. Consecutive Sentences in which the Tendency is ex- 
pressed by the Particle : Pure Consecutive Sentences. 

II. Consecutive Sentences in which the Tendency lies in 
the leading Verb : (a) after verbs of Effecting ; (b) after 
negative verbs of Preventing, Doubt, and Uncertainty; 
(c) after words and phrases requiring expansion. 

I. Pure Consecutive Sentences. 

552. Pure Consecutive Sentences are introduced by 

1. TJt (uti), that, so that, and other relative pronouns and 
adverbs (631). 

2. TJt — ndn, that, so that, as — not, continued by neque, nee 
(543, 4). 

3. Quin = ut ndn, after a negative sentence (555). 

Hon if es ut W pudor umquam £ turpitudine revocSrit, C, Cat., 1. 9, 
22 ; you are not the man for shame ever to have recalled you (= ever to 
have been recalled by shame) from baseness. 

Tanta vis probitfitia eit, ut earn in hoste etiam dlligSxnus, C, Lad., 9, 
29 ; so great is the virtue of uprightness, that we love it even in an 
enemy. 

N6m5 adeO ferus est ut ndn mltfseere possit, H., Ep., l, i, 39 ; no one 
is so savage that he cannot (be made to) soften. 

Nil tarn difficile est quln quaerendG invfetlgfirl possit, Ter., Heaut, 
675 ; naught is so hard but it can (= that it cannot) be tracked out by 
search. 

Remarks. — 1. Notice especially the impersonal tantum abest, fifuit 
(rarely aberat) — ut— ut. 

Tantum abest ab ed* ut malum mors sit ut verear ne* hominl sit nihil 
bonum aliud, C, Tusc, 1. 31, 76 ; so far is it from death ( = so f ar is 
death from) being an evil that I fear man has no other blessing. 

The personal construction is extremely rare. 

AgSsilfius tantum fifuit ab Insolentifi glOriae ut oommiserStus sit forttL- 
nam Graeciae, Nep., xvii. 5, 2 ; Agesilaus was so far from the insolence 
of glory that he pitied the (mis)fortune of Greece. 
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The second ut may be omitted, and a declarative sentence follow 
independently ; Tantum aberat ut blnOs libros scrlberent : vix singulOf 
oOnf&cerunt, C, Att., xni. 21, 5 ; so far were they from writing two 
copies of each book, they with difficulty finished up one. 

2. Dlgnus, worthy, indlgnus, unworthy, aptus, idOneus, fit, take a con- 
secutive sentence with qui. Occasionally dlgnus and indlgnus take ut. 

Qui modestS pfiret, videtur qui aliquandO imperet dlgnus esse, C, Leg., 
m. 2, 5 ; he who obeys duly seems to be worthy to command some day. 

3. Ita (and sic) are sometimes used to give a restriction or a condi- 
tion ( = provided, on condition); in this case the negative is ne\ 

Ita probanda est mfinsuetudo' ut adhibe&tur rel ptlblicae causa" sevSrit&s, 
C, Off., 1. 25, 88 ; mildness is to be approved, so that (provided thai) 
strictness be used for the sake of the commonwealth. 

Ita ttL istaeo tua mlscetO ne" me admlscefis, Tee., Heaut., 783 ; mix up 
your mixings so you mix me not withal. 

4. Ut non is often = without, and the English verbal in -ing ; 
MSlet ezIstimSrl bonus vir ut n5n sit quam esse ut n5n putetur, C, 

Fin., 11. 22, 71 ; he will certainly prefer being thought a good man with- 
out being such, to being (a good man) without being believed (to be such). 

II. Complementary Consecutive Sentences. 
A. Verbs of Effecting. 

553. Verbs of Effecting belong partly to the Consecutive, 
partly to the Final Sentence. The negative is non or n6 ; 
the sequence varies between final and consecutive. 

Such verbs are : 

1. Verbs of Causation : facere, efficere, perficere, / make, 
effect, achieve ; assequi, cdnsequi, / attain, accomplish, and 
many others. (Sequence Final.) 

Efflciam ut inteUegfitis, C, Cluent., 3, 7 ; I will cause you to under- 
stand. 

Sed pernce, ut Grassus haec quae ooartSvit nObls explicet, C, Or., 1. 35, 
163 ; but bring it about that Crassus (make Crassus) unfold to us what 
he has condensed. 

Negatives : 

Potestis efficere ut male moriar, ut non moriar non potestis, Plin., Ep., 
in. 16, 11 ; you may make me die a hard death, keep me from dying 
you cannot. 

Effidam posthfio nfi quemquam voce lacessfis, V., Ec, 3, 51 ; I will 
bring it about that you challenge no one hereafter in song. 
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Faoere at is often little more than a periphrasis ; especially in the 
forms fee at and faxO, fudt (both peculiar to Comedy). 

Fortona vestra fadt at frae meae temperem, L., xxxvi. 35, 3 ; your for- 
tune causes that I (makes me) restrain my anger (put metes to my anger), 

Invltos (325, b. 6) fadO at reoarder ratals rel pablieae, C., Vat, 9, 21 ; 
(it is) against my will that I (am doing so as to) recall the ruined con- 
dition of the commonwealth. 

2. Verbs of Compelling and Permitting (Sequence Final) : 

Tenemos memorift Catolom esse ooSetom at vlti so* ipse prlvfiret, C. , Or., 
in. 3, 9 ; we remember that Catulus was forced to take his own life. 

Qlad nfttara n5n patitor, at aliOram spolilS nostras oOpiffs aogefimos, C, 
Off., in. 5, 22 ; nature does not allow us to increase our wealth by the 
spoils of others. 

3. Passive verbs of Effecting, and their equivalents, 
namely, many Impersonal Verbs of Happening and Fol- 
lowing (Sequence Consecutive, but see 513, r.). 

Such verbs are cOnflcitur, efflcitur, fit, aoddit, contingit, evenit, it hap- 
pens, fbsU venit, it occurs, seqoitur, it follows, and many others. So 
also est) it is the case. 

Ex quO efficitor, non at volaptSs ne* (the design of the arguer) sit vo- 
laptSs, sed at volaptSs nOn (the result of the argument) sit sammam bo- 
nam, C, Fin., 11. 8, 24 ; from which it results, not that pleasure is not 
pleasure, but that pleasure is not the supreme good. 

Potest fieri at is ande tfi aadlsse dlcii IrStas dlxerit, C, Or., n. 70, 285; 
(if) may be (that) he from whom you say you heard (it) said it in anger. 

Persaepe ftvenit at atilit&s cam honestftte oertet, C, Part. Or., 25, 89 ; 
it very often (so) happens that profit is at variance with honor. 

4. Very many impersonal verbs and combinations of 
neuter adjectives with est, after the analogy of the imper- 
sonate just mentioned (Sequence Consecutive). 

The Infinitive is much more common after neuter adjectives. 

Ad AppI ClaadI senectatem aooSdSbat etiam at oaecas esset, C, Cat.M., 
6, 16 ; to the old age of Appius Claudius was further added his being 
blind. 

EI ne integrum qaidem erat at ad iostitiam remigrftret, C, Tusc., v. 
21, 62 ; for him it was not even an open question to go back to justice. 

Remark.— Heossse est, it is necessary, generally, and oportet, it be- 
hooves, always omit at : 

Leaotrioa pogna immortalis sit neeesse est, Nep., xv. 10, 2 ; the battle 
of Leuctra must needs be immortal. 

HScom moriSris oportet, Prop., ii. 8, 25 ; you must die with me. 
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B. Verba of Hindering. 

(554) 555. (tain is used when Verbs and Phrases of Pre- 
venting, Omitting, Refraining, Refusing, and Delaying, 
Doubt, and Uncertainty, are negatived or questioned. 

1. Verbs of Preventing and the like (Sequence Final). 

Viz nunc obsistitur illli quln lanient mundum, Ov., M., 1. 58 ; they 
are now hardly to be kept {that they should not rend) from rending the 
universe. 

Antiochus nOn so* texrait quln contra* suum doctOrem libnun Oderet, C, 
Ac, n. 4, 12; Antiochus did not refrain from publishing a book against 
his teacher. 

2. Verbs of Doubt and Uncertainty (Sequence of the 
Interrogative Sentence). 

HOn dubium eft quln uxOrem nOlit Alius, Tee., And., 172 ; there is no 
doubt that (my) son does not want a wife. 

Quis dubitet (=n8mft dubitet) quln in virtUte dlvitiae sint 1 C, Parad., 
vi. 2, 48 ; who can doubt that true wealth consists in virtue f 

HOn dubitttrl debet quln fuerint ante HomOrum poBtae, C, Br., 18, 71 ; 
it is not to be doubted that there were poets before Homer. 

Remarks. — 1. Of course dubitO and nOn dubitO may have the ordinary 
interrogative constructions (467). On dubitO an, see 457, 2. 

2. HOn dubitO, with the Inf., usually means I do not hesitate to : 
HOn dubitem dlcere omnOs sapient* semper esse befttOs, C, Fin., v. 32, 
95 ; I should not hesitate to say that all wise men are always happy. 

556. Quln, equivalent to ut non, may be used after any 
negative sentence (Sequence Consecutive). 
Here it may often be translated " without. 19 

Nfl tarn difficile est quln quaerendO invSstlgSrl possit, Ter., HeauL, 
675 ; naught is so hard but it can be tracked out by search. 

Hftllum adhfLo intennlsl diem quln aliquid ad to Htterarum darem, C, 
Att., vii. 15, 1 ; 1 have thus far not allowed a day to pass but I dropped 
you (without dropping you) something of a letter (a line or two). 

Remark. — Note the combination (facere) nOn possum quln, I cannot 
but t and similar combinations, such as nOn abest quln, etc. 

HOn possum quln exolSmem, Pl., Trin., 705 ; I cannot but (I must) 
cry out. 

Paulum Sfuit quln Fabius Varum interficeret, Caes., B.C., 11. 35, 2 ; 
there was little lacking but Fabius (had) killed Varus ( = Fabius 
came near killing Varus). 
16 
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Explanatory Ut. 

557. A Consecutive Sentence with ut is often used to 
give the contents or character of a preceding substantive, 
adjective, or pronoun. 

An quoiquamit usus hominl 16 ut crudet! Tee., Heaut., 81 ; of what 
good is it to any man to torture himself f 

Eft miMrOrum ut malevolent* sint atque invideant bonis, Pl., Copt,, 
583 ; the wretched have away of being ill-natured and envying the well- 
to-do. 

Nee meum ad tS ut mittam gratiii, Pl., Asin., 190 ; nor is it my style 
to let her go to you as a gracious gift. 

Id Mt proprium elvititis ut fit libera, C, Off., 11. 22, 78 ; it is the 
peculiar privilege of a state, to be free, 

TOtum in eO ett, ut tibl imperii, C, Tusc., 11. 22, 53 ; all depends 
upon this (one thing), your self-command. 

Exclamatory Questions. 

558. Ut with the Subjunctive is used in Exclamatory 
Questions, usually with the insertion of -ne. 

Egone ut tS interpeUem 1 C, Tusc., 11. 18, 42 ; I interrupt you f 
DI mftgnl, ut qui clvem BOmfinum occldiaaet, impunitStem aociperet, 

Sen., Ben., v. 16, 3 ; Great Gods ! that one who had slain a Roman 

citizen, should escape unpunished ! 

TEMPORAL SENTENCES. 

559. The action of the Temporal or Dependent clause 
may stand to the action of the Principal clause in one of 
three relations : 

I. It may be antecedent. 

Conjunctions : Postquam (PosteS quam), after that, after ; ut, as ; 
ubi, when (literally, where) ; simulfic, as soon as ; ut prfmum, cum primum, 
the first moment that. 

II. It may be contemporaneous. 

Conjunctions : Bum donee, while, until; quoad, up to (the time) 
that; quamditt, as long as; cum, when. 

III. It may be subsequent. 

Conjunctions : Antequam, priusquam, before that, before. 
A special chapter is required by 

IV. Cum (quom), when. 
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I- ANTECEDENT ACTION. 

(560) 661. TJt, ut primum, ubi, ubi primum, cum, com primum, 
simul ac, simul atque, and postqnam (posteaquam), in the 
sense of after, as soon as, take the (Historical) Perfect, 
rarely the Historical Present Indicative. 

The English translation is not unf requently the Pluperfect. 

Postqnam Caesar pervSnit, obsides poposoit, Caes., B.G., 1. 27, 3 ; after 
Caesar arrived, he demanded hostages. 

Pompeius at equitfitum suum pulsum vldit, ads exoessit, Cabs., B.C., 
m. 94, 5 ; as Pompey saw Ms cavalry beaten, he left the line of battle. 

Pelopidfis nOn dubitfivit, simul fie eQnspexit hostem, oonfllgere (555 2, R. 
2), Nep., xvi. 5, 3 ; as soon as he (had) caught sight of the enemy, 
Pelopidas did not hesitate to engage him. 

Subjunctive in Oratid Obliqua. 

Ariovistum, ut semel Oalldrum oOpifis vloerit (5. B. vlcit), superbe* im- 
perffre, Caes., B.Q., 1. 31, 12 ; " that Ariovistus, as soon as he had once 
beaten the forces of the Gauls, exercised his rule arrogantly." 

562. The Imperfect is used to express an action continued 
into the time of the principal clause (overlapping). 

Ubi nemo* obvius Ibat, ad oastra hostium tendunt, L., ix. 45, 14 ; when 
(they saw that) no one was coming to meet them, they proceeded to the 
camp of the enemy. 

Subjunctive in Oratid Obliqua. 

Scrlpsistl earn postefiquam non auderet (0. R. nOn audSbat) reprehendere, 
laudfire ooepisse, C, Att., 1. 13, 4 ; you wrote that, after he could not get 
up the courage to blame, lie began to praise. 

563. 1. The Pluperfect is used to express an action com- 
pleted before the time of the principal clause ; often of the 
Resulting Condition. 

Postefiquam multitudinem collegerat emblematum, fostituit offidnam, 
C, Verr., iv. 24, 54; after he had got together a great number of figures, 
he set up shop. 

2. The Pluperfect is used with postquam when a definite 
interval is mentioned. 

Post and quam are often separated. With an Ablative of Measure, 
post may be omitted. Notice posterO die quam, the day after. 

Post diem tertium gesta res est quam dlxerat, C, Mil., 16, 44 ; the 
matter was accomplished three days after he said it would be. 
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Hamiloar nonO annO postquam in Hlsptniam vtaerat ooclsus est, Nep., 
xxii. 4, 2 ; Hamilcar was killed nine years after he came to Spain. 

Subjunctive in 6rftti6 Obliqua. 

Berlptum ft PosIdoniO est trlgintft annls vlxiste Panaetium pottefiquam 
librOs d0 officila tdidisset, C, Off., in. 2, 8 ; it is recorded by Posidonius 
that Panaetius lived thirty years after he put forth his books on Duties, 

The attraction is sometimes neglected. 

564. Postquam and the like, with the Present and Perfect 
Indicative, assume a causal signification (compare quoniam, 
now that = since). 

Ctlria minor mini vidfitur posteftquam est mSior, C, Fin., v. i, 2 ; the 
senate-house seems to me smaller now that it is (really) greater. 

Iterative Action. 

(565) 566. Rule I. — When two actions are repeated con- 
temporaneously, both are put in tenses of continuance. 

HumilSs labOrant ubi potent* dissident, Phaed., i. 30, 1 ; the lowly 
suffer when the powerful disagree. 

Ubi frOmentO opus erat, cohortSs praesidium agitfibant, S., lug., 55, 4 ; 
when there was need of corn, the cohorts would serve as an escort. 

The Subjunctive with the Ideal Second Person. 
Bonus ssgnior fit ubi neglegfts, S., Iug. t 31, 28 ; a good man becomes 
more spiritless when you neglect him. 

567. Rule II. — When one action is repeated before an- 
other, the antecedent action is put in the Perfect, Pluper- 
fect, or Future Perfect ; the subsequent action in the Pres- 
ent, Imperfect, or Future, according to the relation. 

Observe the greater ' exactness of the Latin expression. Compare 
244, r. 2. 

Quoti6ns ceoidit, snrgit, As often as he falls, he rises. 
QuotiSns ceciderat, surgflbat, As often as he fell, he rose. 
Quotiens ceciderit, snrget, As often as he falls (shall have fallen), 

he will rise. 
Simnl Xnflfivit Ubloen ft perltO carmen fignOsdtnr, C, Ac, 11. 27, 86 ; 
as soon as the fluter blows, the song is recognized by the connoisseur. 

DociliOra sunt ingenia priusquam obduruOrunt, Quint., i. 12, 9 ; minds 
are more teachable before they (have) become hardened. 

Cum pfilam eius finull ad palmam converterat Gyges ft nttllO vidfibfitur, 
C., Off., in. 9, 38 ; whenever) Oyges turned the bezel of the ring toward 
the palm (of his hand), he was to be seen by no one. 
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81 p8i condoluit, il deni, ferre nfln poeramui, C, Tusc., n. 22, 52 ; if a 

foot, if a tooth ache(s), we cannot endure it. 

Stomachfibfttur senex, il quid aiperiua dixeram, C, N.D., 1. 33, 93 ; the 
old man used to be fretted, if I said anything (that was) rather harsh. 

The Subjunctive with the Ideal Second Person. 

Uhi cOniuluerla, mature* facto opus est, S., C, i, 6 ; when you have 
deliberated, you want speedy action. 

The Subjunctive in Orfttid Obliqua. 

CatO mlrfirl »9 fciflbat quod non rldfiret haruipex haruspicem cum vldis- 
set, C, Div., 11. 24, 51 ; Cato said that he wondered that an haruspex 
did not laugh when he saw (another) haruspex. (NOn rldet earn vldit.) 

The Subjunctive by Attraction. 

QuffrO ftebat, at omnium ocnloe, quotiescunque in publicum prQdbset, ad 
■9 converteret, Nep., vii. 3, 5 ; whereby it happened that he attracted 
the eyes of all every time he went out in public (quotifiscunque prOdierat, 
convertebat). 

Remark. — The Subjunctive in Iterative sentences instead of the In- 
dicative becomes increasingly common from Livy on. 

II. CONTEMPORANEOUS ACTION. 

568. Conjunctions used of Contemporaneous Action 
are : 

Dum, donee, while, so long as, until ; quoad, up to (the 
time) that ; quamdiu, as long as ; cum, when. 

An action may be contemporaneous in Extent — so long 
as, while. 

An action may be contemporaneous in Limit — until. 

1. Contemporaneous In Extent. 
(So long as, while.) 

569. Complete Coextension. — Dum, donee, quoad, quamdiu, 
so long as, while, take the Indicative of all the tenses. 

Vita dum inperest, bene eit, Maecenas (Sen., E.M., 101, 11) ; while 
(so long as) life remains, His well. 

Tiberiui Graochui tarn diu laudftbitur dum memoria rerun BOmanarum 
manehit, C, Off., n. 12, 48 ; Tiberius Gracchus shall be praised so long 
as the memory of Roman history remains (shall remain). 
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Fait haec gfins fortis dam Lyoargl I6g8s vigBbant, C, Tusc., 1. 42, 101 ; 
this nation was brave so long as the laws of Lycurgus were in force. 

DOnec grStoi eram tibl, Fersffrnm vigul rSge befttior, H., 0., m. 9, 1 ; 
while I was pleasing in your sight, 1 throve more blessed than Persia's 



Quoad potoit, reatitit, Caes., B.G., iv. 12, 5 ; as long as he could, he 
withstood. 

Subjunctive in Oratio Obllqua. 

Bagnios dixit quam did itlre iflrandO hostinm tenerfitur nlm esse s8 
senStGrem, C, Off., in. 27, 100 ; Regulus said that as long as he was 
bound by his oath to the enemy he was not a senator. (QuamditL teneor 
non lorn senfitor.) 

Subjunctive by Attraction. 

Faeiam at mel memineris dam vltam vlvffs, Pl., Pers., 494 ; PU make 
you think of me the longest day you live. 

570. Partial Coextension. — Dum, while, while yet, dur- 
ing, commonly takes the Present Indicative after all 
Tenses : so especially in narrative. 

Cape hono equum, dam tibl yfriam aliqaid snperest, L. f xxn. 49, 7 ; 
take this horse, while you have yet some strength left. 

Dam haeo BOmae aguntur, console* ambO in Liguribui gerSbant beUum, 
L., xxxix. i, 1 ; while these things were going on at Rome, both consuls 
were carrying on war in IAguria. 

2. Contemporaneous In Limit. 

(Until.) 

571. Dum, dOnec, quoad, up to (the time) that, until, have 
the Present, Historical Present, Historical Perfect, and 
Future Perfect Indicative. 

Tltyre, dam redeO, brevis est via, p&sce capellfts, V., Ec, 9, 23 ; Tity- 
rus, while lam returning (=till I return) — the way is short— feed my 
kids. 

ExipectffbO dam venit, Ter., Eun., 206 ; I will wait until he comes. 

EpamlnOndfis ferrom in corpore Usque eO retinuit, quoad renuntifitum est 
vlcisse BoeBtiOs, Of Nep., xv. 9, 3 ; Epaminondas retained the iron in 
his body, until word was brought back that the Boeotians had con- 
quered. 

Hand desinam donee perftcerC hoc, Ter., Ph., 420 ; I will not cease 
until I have (shall have) accomplished it. 
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Subjunctive in 0r&ti6 Obliqua. 

ScIpiOnl SXISnOqae dflnec revooStl ab senfttn forent prorogatum imperinm 
est, L. t xxvn. 7, 17 ; Scipio and Silanus had their command extended 
until " they should have been recalled by the senate." 

572. Dum, ddnec, and quoad, until, take the Subjunctive 
when Suspense and Design are involved. 

Verglnius dnm ooUSgam eOnsnleret morfitns est, L., iv. 21, 10 ; Vergi- 
nius delayed until he could (long enough to) consult his colleague. 

At tantl tibi sit n5n indulges thefttrls, dam bene ds vacuo* peetore cfldat 
amor, Ov., Rem. Am. f 751 ; but let it be worth the cost to you (= deem it 
worth the cost) not to indulge in play-going, until love be fairly gone 
from (your) untenanted bosom. 

Often with verba exspectandi, especially exspecto, / wait. 

Bnsticus ezspeetat dnm dsfluat amnis, H., Ep., 1. 2, 42 ; the clown 
waits for the river to run off (dry). 

Remark. — Verba exspectandi have also other constructions, as nt, si, 
qnln, but not the Infinitive. 

573. Dum, modi, and dummodi, if only, provided only, 
only, are used with the Present and Imperfect Subjunctive 
in Conditional Wishes. The other tenses are very rare. 

The negative is n6 (dnm n6 = n6 interim). 

Oderint dnm metuant, Accius (C, Off., 1. 28, 97) ; let them hate so long 
as they fear (provided that, if they will only fear). 

Qu0 lnbeat nftbant, dnm dos n6 flat comes, Pl., AuL, 491; let them 
marry where (= whom) they please, if but the dowry do not go with 
them. 

BnmmodO mOrfita rCctS veniat, dQtfita est satis, Pl. , AuL, 239 ; provided 
only she come with a good character, she is endowed (= her dowry is) 
enough. 

III. SUBSEQUENT ACTION. 
Anteqnam and Prinsqnam with the Indicative. 

574. Anteqnam and priusquam, before, take the Present, 
Perfect, and Future Perfect Indicative, when the limit is 
stated as a fact. The Present is used in anticipation of the 
Future. 

Remark.— The elements ante, antes, prius, and qnam are often sepa- 
rated. 
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575. The Present Indicative is used after positive sen- 
tences. 

Anteqnam ad eententiam redeO, d0 me panea dicam, C, Cat., iv. 10, 20 ; 
before I return to the subject, I will say a few things of myself 

Omnia experlrl oertnm est prim qnam pereO, Ter., And., 311 ; lam 
determined to try everything before I perish. (Print qnam pereain = 
sooner than perish, to keep from perishing.) 

576. The Perfect (Aorist) and Future Perfect Indicative 
are used both after positive and after negative clauses, 
chiefly the latter. 

Observe that nOn prinaqnam = nOn dam. 

HSracliO, aliqnanto* ante qnam eat mortnns, omnia trfididerat, C, Verr., 
u. 18, 46 ; some time before he died he had handed over everything to 
Eeraclius. 

Lfigfttl non ante profectl qnam impoaitd* in nfivM mflitte vldirnnt, L., 
xxxiv. 12, 8 ; the envoys did not set out until they saw the soldiers on 
board. 

Subjunctive in Oratid Obliqua. 

Themistoolea roll praedlxit, nt n0 prini LaoedaemoniQrnm lSgftto* dlmit- 
terent qnam ipae easet remiains, Nep., ii. 7, 3 ; Themistocles told his 
colleagues beforehand not to dismiss the Lacedaemonian envoys before 
he had been sent bach. (NOn prius dimittetit qnam ego erO remisaus.) 

Anteqnam and Prinaqnam with the Subjunctive. 

577. Anteqnam and pritwquam are used with the Subjunc- 
tive when the action is expected, contingent, designed, or 
deprecated. 

The translation is often before, and the verbal in -ing ; the limit in 
these sentences is said to be ideal. 

Ante videmni fnlgOrem qnam aonnm andifimni, Sen., N.Q., ij. 12, 6 ; 
we see the flash of lightning before hearing the sound (we may never 
hear it). 

In omnibni negOtili prini qnam aggredifire adhibenda e§t praeparfitiO 
dfligOni, C, Off., 1. 21, 73; in all affairs, before addressing yourself (to 
them), you must make use of careful preparation (Ideal Second Person). 

Collem eeleriter priniqnam ab advenarils senti&tnr oommtlnit, Caes., 
B.C., 1. 54, 4 ; he speedily fortified the hill before he was (too soon to 
be) perceived by the enemy (prius qnam = prius qnam nt). 

Hannibal omnia priniqnam excSderet pfignfi erat expertni, L., xxx. 35, 
4 ; Hannibal had tried everything before withdrawing from the fight 
( = to avoid withdrawing from the fight). 
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IV. CONSTRUCTIONS OF CUM (QUOM). 

(578) 579. There are two great uses of cum : 

I. Temporal cum (when, then), with the Indicative, to 
give the date. 

II. Circumstantial cum (as, whereas), with the Subjunc- 
tive, to give the situation. 

Of the latter there are three varieties : 

(a) Historical cum, as, giving the circumstances under 
which an action took place. 

(b) Causal cum, as, whereas, since, indicating that the 
main action proceeded from the subordinate one. 

(c) Concessive cum, whereas, although, indicating that the 
main action was accomplished in spite of that of the subor- 
dinate clause. 

I. Cum v6r appetit, mUtts ex hlbernls movent, when spring ap- 
proaches, soldiers move out of winter-quarters. 

II. (a) Cam v8r appeteret, Hannibal ex hfbernli merit, as spring was 
approaching (spring approaching), Hannibal moved out of winter- 
quarters. 

(b) Com v6r appetat, ex hlbernls movendom eit, as (since) spring is ap- 
proaching, we must move out of winter-quarters. 

(c) Com v6r appeteret, taxnen hostes ex hlbernls nOn mOverunt, whereas 
(although) spring was approaching, nevertheless the enemy did not 
move out of winter-quarters. 

1. Temporal Cum. 

580. Cum, when, is used with all the tenses of the Indica- 
tive to designate merely temporal relations. 

Animus, nee cum adest nee earn discCdit, appfiret, C, Cat.M., 22, 80 ; 
the soul is not visible, either when it is present, or when it departs. 

Sex UbrOs ds r0 publics turn sorlpsimus cum gubernScula rel publioae 
tenObfimus, C, Div., 11. 1, 3 ; I wrote the six books about the State at 
the time when I held the helm of the State. 

Beoord&re tempus Ulud cum pater CuriO maerOns iacSbat in lectO, C. , Ph. , 
n. 18, 46 ; remember the time when Curio the father lay abed from grief. 

lam dUueesoSbat cum slgnum oOnsul dedit, L., xxxvi. 24, 6 ; by this 
time day was beginning to dawn, when (581) the consul gave the signal. 

Ideal Second Person with the Subjunctive : 

Infftmia etiam turn vivit quom esse erSdSs mortuam, Pl., Pers., 355 ; 
ill-fame lives on even when you think that it is dead. 
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Remarks. — 1. Fnit cum commonly follows the analogy of other 
characteristic relatives (631), and takes usually the Subjunctive : 

Fait tempos cam (= fait cam) rara colerent homines, Varro, R.R., in. 
i,l; there was a time when all mankind tilled fields = were countrymen. 

2. Meminl oum, I remember the time when, takes the Indie, but 
aodfre com takes the Subjv. parallel with the participle : 

Meminl com mihl d&dpere videb&re, C, Fam., vn. 28, 1 ; I remember 
the time when you seemed to me to show the worst possible taste. 

Audlvl MetrodOrum oum dfi Us ipsls rebus disputfiret, C, Or., 11. 90, 
365 ; I have heard Metrodorus discuss(iug) these very matters. 

3. Peculiar is the use of com with Lapses of Time. Lapses of Time 
are treated as Designations of Time in Accusative or Ablative : 

Molt! annl sunt oum (= multOs annos) in aere meO est, C, Fam., xv. 
14, 1 ; (it is) many years (that) he has been (230) in my debt. 

Mmdum centum et decern annl sunt com (= ex quo" = abhino annos) de" 
pectLnils repetundls lata lex est, C, Off., 11. 21, 75 ; it is not yet one 
hundred and ten years since the law concerning extortion was proposed. 

581. Cum Inver8um. When the two actions are indepen- 
dent, cum is sometimes used with the one which seems to 
be logically the principal clause, just as in English. 

lam dflucescCbat cum slgnum consul dedit, L., xxxvi. 24, 6 ; by this 
time day was beginning to dawn, when the consul gave the signal. 

(582-3) 584. Iterative cum. — Cum in the sense of quo- 
tient, as often as, takes the Tenses of Iterative Action. 
See 566. 

Solet cum so* ptLrgat in me* conferee omnem culpam, C, Att., ix. 2 a, 1 ; 
he is accustomed, when he clears himself, to put off all the blame on me. 

2. Circumstantial Cum. 

585. Historical cum. — Cum, when, as, is used in narrative 
with the Imperfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive to give the 
circumstances of a past action. 

The Imperfect is used if the action of the cum-clause occurs at the 
same time as that of the leading verb ; the Pluperfect if it precedes it. 

AgesilSus cum ex AegyptO reverterfitur dScSssit, Nep., xvii. 8, 6; Agesi- 
laus died as he was returning from Egypt. 

ZfinQnem cum AthSnls enem audidbam frequenter, C, N.D., 1. 21, 59 ; 
when I was {being) at Athens, I heard Zeno (lecture) frequently. 

Cum Caesar Anconam occup&visset, urbem rellquimus, C, Fam., xvi. 
12, 2 ; when (as) Gaesar had occupied Ancona (Caesar having occupied 
Ancona), I left the city. 
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Attains moritur alters et septufigSsimO annB, cum quattuor et quadrft- 
gintft annOs regnffsset, L., xxxm. 21, 1 ; Attains died in his seventy - 
second year, having reigned forty-four years. 

586. Causal cum. — Cum, when, whereas, since, seeing that, 
is used with any tense of the Subjunctive, to denote the 
reason of an action. 

Quae com ita sint, effectum est nihil esse malum quod turpe nOn sit, C, 
Fin., m. 8, 29 ; since these things are so, it is made out (proved) that 
nothing is bad that is not dishonorable. 

Bold* erat pugnandum, cum par nOn esset armls, Nep., xxiii. 10, 4 ; he 
had to fight by stratagem, as he (seeing that he) was not a match in 
arms, 

587. Concessive and Adversative cum. — Cum, whereas, al- 
though, is used with any tense of the Subjunctive, to ex- 
press concession or opposition. 

Nihil mS adiuvit, cum posset, C, Att, ix. 13, 3 ; he gave me no assist- 
ance, although (at a time when) he had it in his power. 

Perlre artem putSmus nisi appfiret, cum dOsinat ars esse, si appSret, 
Quint., iv. 2, 127 ; we think that (our) art is lost unless it shows, 
whereas it ceases to be art if it shows. 

588. Cum — turn. When cum, when, turn, then, have the 
same verb, the verb is put in the Indicative. Cum — turn 
then has the force of both — and especially. 

Pausaniffs eonsilia cum patriae turn sib! inimlca capiSbat, Nep. , iv. 3, 
3 ; Pausanias conceived plans that were hurtful both to his country 
and especially to himself. 

Remark. — When they have different verbs, the verb with cum may 
be in the Subjunctive, especially if there is an idea of concession. 

CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 

589. In Conditional Sentences the clause which contains 
the condition (supposed cause) is called the Protasis, that 
which contains the consequence is called the Apodosis. 

Logically, Protasis is Premiss ; and Apodosis, Conclusion. 
Grammatically, the Apodosis is the Principal, the Protasis 
the Dependent, clause. 

590. Sign of the Conditional. — The common conditional 
particle is si, if. 
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591. Negative ofnh — The negative of si is si non or nisi 

(a) Si non means if not, and is the rule : 

i. When the positive of the same verb precedes. 

81 ftoerls, m&gnam habSbO grftiam; il non ftoerls, IgnQseam, C, Fam., 
v. 19 ; if you do it, I will be very grateful to you ; if you do not, I will 
forgive (you). 

2. When the Condition is concessive ; in this case the 
principal clause often contains an adversative particle. 

81 mihl bona* r0 publics frul non licuerit, at car«bO malfi, C, Mil., 34, 
98 ; if I shall not be allowed to enjoy good government, I shall at least 
be rid of bad. 

(b) Nisi means unless, and is used when an exception or 
restriction is made to the leading statement. Compare the 
general use of nisi, except (r.). 

Nisi molestumst, panels pereontfirier (130, 6) vols ego ex te, Pl., Rud., 
120 ; if it is not disagreeable, I wish to ask you a few questions. 

So especially after negatives. 

NOn possem vtvere niii in lltterlt vlverem, C, Fam., ix. 26, 1 ; I could 
not live unless Hived in study. 

Xemoria minnitnr niii earn exereeffs, C, Cat.M., 7, 21 ; memory wanes 
unless (except) you exercise it. (81 nOn exereefii, in case you fail to ex- 
ercise it.) 

Remark. — Nisi, after negative sentences or equivalents, has often 
the signification of but, except, besides, only : 

Nihil hie nisi trlste vidSbis, Ov., Tr., in. 1, 9 ; you will see nothing 
here except (what is) sad. 

Falsns honor invat et mendSx InfSmia terret, qnem nisi mendosum et 
medioanduxn? H., Ep., 1. 16, 39 ; tl false honor charms and lying slan- 
der scares," whom but the faulty and the fit for physic f 

592. Two Conditions excluding each the other. — When 
two conditions exclude each the other, si is used for the 
first ; sin, if not {but if), for the second. 

Sin is further strengthened by autem, vSrd (rare), but j 
minus, less (not) ; secus (rare), otherwise ; aliter, else. 

Mercatura, si tenuis est, sordida pntanda est ; sin magna et cdpiosa, nGn 
est vituperanda, C, Off., 1. 42, 151 ; mercantile business, if it is petty, is 
to be considered dirty (work) ; if (it is) not (petty, but) great and abund- 
ant (= conducted on a large scale), it is not to be found fault with. 
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Remark. — If the verb or predicate is to be supplied from the con- 
text, il minus, if less (not), sin minus, iln alitor, if otherwise, are com- 
monly used, rarely il nftn : 

IdtLc tecum omnes tuOs; si minus, quam plfirimOs, C, Cat., 1. 5, 10 ; 
take out with you all your (followers) ; if not, as many as possible. 

Odero si poterO; si nfln, invttus arnftbO, Ov., Am., 111. n, 35 ; I will 
hate if I can, if not I shall love against my will. 

593. Other Forms of the Protasis. — 1. The Protasis may 
be expressed by a Relative. 

Qui videret, urbem oaptam dloeret, C, Verr., iv. 23, 52 ; whoso had 
seen it, had said that the city was taken. 

2. The Protasis may be contained in a Participle. 

SI latet ars, prOdest ; affert diprensa pudOrem, Ov., A. A., 11. 313 ; art, 
if concealed, does good ; detected, it brings shame. 

3. The Protasis may be involved in a modifier. 

Feoemnt id servl XilOnis quod suOs quisque servOs in tall r0 faoere volu- 
isset, C, Mil., 10, 29 ; the servants of Milo did what each man would 
have wished his servants to do in such case (si quid tale acddisset). 

4. The Protasis may be expressed by an Interrogative, 
or, what is more common, by an Imperative or equivalent. 

ImmtLtfi verbOnun coUocfttiOnem, perierit tOta res, C, Or., 70, 282 ; (if 
you) change the order of the words, the whole thing falls dead. 

Classification of Conditional Sentences. 

594. Conditional sentences may be divided into three 
classes, according to the character of the Protasis : 

I. Logical Conditional Sentences: si, with the Indicative. 

II. Ideal Conditional Sentences : si, chiefly with Present 
and Perfect Subjunctive. 

III. Unreal Conditional Sentences : si, with Imperfect 
and Pluperfect Subjunctive. 

I. LOGICAL CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 

595. The Logical Conditional Sentence simply states the 
matter, according to the formula : if this is so, then that 
is so ; if this is not so, then that is not so. 

The Protasis is in the Indicative : the Apodosis is gener- 
ally in the Indicative; but in future relations any equivalent 
of the Future (Subjunctive, Imperative) may be used : 
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Protasis. Apodobis. 

81 id credit, errfis, 

If you believe that, you are going wrong. 

Blidcredebfis, errfibfis, 

If you believed that, you were going wrong. 

SlidcrWidisti, errfistt, 

If you (have) believed that, you went (have gone) wrong. 

Blidcredes, errfibii, 

If you (shall) believe that, you will (be) go(wg) wrong (242). 

81 id crSdiderii, errfiverfi, 

If you (shall have) believed) that, you will have gone (will go) wrong. 

81 quid credidistl, errfis, 

If you have believed anything 
(= when you believe anything), you go wrong. Comp. 560. 

81 quid orediderfis, errfibfis, 

If you had believed anything 
(= when you believed anything), you went wrong. 

81 splritum dflcit, vtvit, C, Inv., i. 46, 86 ; if he is drawing (his) 
breath (breathing) he is living. 

81 occId% recto feci ; led nOn occldl, Quint., iv. 5, 13 ; if I killed him, 
I did right ; but I did not kill him. 

Hfitflram il sequemur duoem, numquam aberrfibimus, C, Off., 1. 28, 
100 ; if we (shall) follow nature (as our) guide, we shall never go astray. 

Hectare if nequeS superOs, Acheronta movCbC, V. t A., yii. 312 ; if I 
can't bend the gods above, Til rouse (all) hell below. 

Defines timere, if sperfire desieris, Sen., E.M., 1. 5, 7 ; you will cease 
to fear, if you (shall have) cease(d ) to hope. 

Peream male, il nOn optimum erat, H., &., 11. 1, 6 ; may I die the 
death if it was not best. 

Remarks. — 1. After a verb of Saying or Thinking (OrStiO Obllqua), 
the Protasis must be put in the Subjv., according to the rule. 

(SI id credit, errfis.) Dice, te, si id credfis, errfire. 

Dlxl, te, si id crederes, errfire. 
(SI id credos, errfibii.) Died, te, si id credfis, errfitflrnm esse. 

Dlxl, te, si id crederes, errfitflrnm esse. 
(81 id credidistl, errfistt) DIco, te, si id crediderfe, errfisse. 

Dlxl, te, si id credidisses, errfisse. 
For examples, see OrfitiS Obllqua, 657. 

2. The Subjv. is used by Attraction : 

Arfineolae rSte texnnt at si quid inhaeserit cOnficiant, C, N.D., n. 48, 
123 ; spiders weave webs (567) to despatch anything that gets caught. 
(SI quid inhaesit conficiunt.) 

3. The Ideal Second Person takes the Subjv. in connection with the 
Universal Present : 

Sonectfls plena est voluntatis si illfi scifis fltl, Sen., E.M., 12, 4 ; old 
age is full of pleasure if you know (if one knows) how to enjoy it. 
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4. SIve — slve (sea — sea) almost invariably takes the Logical form. 
(496, 2.) 

Sen vicit, ferOciter Instat viotli ; sea vietas est, Instaurat own victorious 
certfimen, L., xxvu. 14, 1 ; if he vanquishes (567), he presses the van- 
quished furiously ; if he is vanquished, he renews the struggle with the 
vanquishers, 

II. IDEAL CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 

596. The Ideal Conditional Sentence represents the mat- 
ter as still in suspense, according to the formula : if this 
should be so, then that would be so. 

Nothing is indicated as to the reality of the actions. 
The point of view is usually the Present. 

1. The Protasis is put in the Present Subjunctive for 
continued action, and in the Perfect Subjunctive for com- 
pletion or attainment. 

The Apodosis is in the Present or Perfect Subjunctive. 
The Imperative and Future Indicative or equivalents are 
often found. The Universal Present is frequently used, 
especially in combination with the Ideal Second Person 
(595, k. 3). 

Protasis. Apodobis. 

SI id crfidSs, erres, 

' If you should (were to) believe that, you would be going wrong. 

SI id credSs, errftveris, 

If you should (were to) believe that, you would go wrong. 

81 id crCdiderfs, erres, 

1. If you should (prove to) have believed that 

(Perfect ; Action Past or Future), you would be going wrong. 

2. If you should (come to) believe that (Aor.; 

Action Future), you would be going wrong. 

SI id crediderfs, errfiverfs (rare), 

If you (should have) believed) that, you would (have) go(ne) wrong. 

Hano viam si asperam esse negem, mentiar, C, Sest., 46, 100 ; if 1 
should say that this way is not rough, I should lie. 

SI gladium quis apud tS sSnfi mente deposuerit, repetat Insfiniens, red- 
dere peccfitum sit, officium n9n reddere, C, Off., in. 25, 95 ; if a man in 
sound mind were to deposit (to have deposited) a sword with you, (and) 
reclaim it (when) mad, it would be wrong to return it, right not to 
return it. 

SI valeant homines, ars tua, Phoebe, iaeet, Ov., Tr., iv., 3, 78 ; should 
men keep well, your art, Phoebus, is naught. 

HtUla est excttsfitiB pecoStl, si amlol eausfi pecoSveris, C, Lael., 11, 37 ; 
it is no excuse for a sin to have sinned for the sake of a friend. 
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2. The Point of View is occasionally the Past. In that case the 
Protasis is found in the Imperfect, very rarely the Pluperfect Subjunc- 
tive, and the Apodosis has corresponding forms. 

81 Alftaus torn indicium aodpere vellet, quid agerti? C, Quinct, 26, 
83 ; in case Alfenus was trilling then to undertake the trial, what were 
you to do f (Present : il nnno velit . . . agfis X) 

Remark. — The lively fancy of the Roman sometimes employs the 
Ideal where we should expect the Unreal. This is more common in 
early Latin. 

Tti •! hie ■!•, alitor santifff, Tee., And., 310 ; if you were /(put your- 
self in my place), you would think differently, 

III. UNREAL CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 

597. The Unreal Conditional Sentence is used of that 
which is not or was not true, according to the formula : if 
this were so, then that would be so ; if this had been so, 
then that would have been so. 

The Imperfect Subjunctive is used to express continued 
action — generally, in opposition to the Present ; the Pluper- 
fect Subjunctive, to express completed action — uniformly 
in opposition to the Past. 

Protasis. Apodosis. 

SI id crSderSs, errlres, 

If you believed (were believing) that, [you 
do not,] you would be going wrong. 

81 id crOdidisifc, errfiviisSi, 

If you had believed that, [70a did not,] you would have gone wrong. 

8apientiA nOn expeterttur, il nihil emoeret, C, Fin., 1. 13, 43; wisdom 
would not be sought after, if it did no practical good. 

Caederem t0, niii IrSseerer, Sen., Ira., 1. 15, 3 ; I should flog you, if 
I were not getting angry. 

81 ibi t0 esie seltsem, ad tf ipse vtnistem, C, Fin., 1. 8 ; if had known 
you were there, I should have come to you myself. 

Ego niii peperissem, Roma. nOn oppftgnftrOtnr ; niii fllium haberem, libera 
in libera" patrifi mortna easem, L., 11. 40, 8 ; had I not become a mother, 
Rome would not be besieged; had I not a son, I should have died a free 
woman in a free land. 

Remarks. — (1) 2. After a negative Protasis, the Apodosis is some- 
times expressed by the Impf . Indie, when the action is represented as 
interrupted (233). 

L&bSbar longfai, nisi mi retinuissem, C, Leg., 1. 19, 52 ; I was letting 
{should have let) myself go on too far, had I not checked myself. 
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3. The Indicative is the regular construction in the Apodosis with 
verbs which signify Possibility or Power, Obligation or Necessity — so 
with the active and passive Periphrastic — vix, paene, scarcely, hardly, 
and the like. 

Consul esse qui potul, nisi eum vitae oursum tenuissem? C, Rep., i. 6, 
10 ; how could I have been consul, if I had not kept that course of life f 

EmendfitfLrus, si liouisset, eram, Ov., Tr., i. 7, 40 ; I should have re- 
moved the faults, if I had been free (to do it). 

4. In OratiO Obllqua the Protasis is unchanged ; the Apodosis is 
formed by the Periphrastic Pr. and Pf . Inf. (149), for the Active, fattl- 
rum (fore) ut, futurum foist© ut for passive and Supineless verbs. 

A. DIoO (dlxl), t6, si id erOderSs, errfitfirum esse. 

B. DIoO (dlxl), t6, si id orOdidissSs, errfturum fuisse. 

A. DIoO (dlxl), si id crSderes, fore ut decipereris. 

B. DIoO (dlxl), si id erOdidisses, futurum fuisse ut decipereris. 

5. When the Apodosis of an Unreal Conditional is made to depend 
on a sentence which requires the Subjv., the Plupf. is turned into 
the Periphrastic Pf. Subjv. ; the Impf. form is unchanged. 

The passive form is unchanged. 



NOn dubitO, 

I do not doubt, 

NOn dubitftbam, 
I did not doubt, 



quln, si id erOderSs, errfirSs, 

foot* if you believed that, you would be going wrong, 

quln, si id erOdidisses, erraturus fueris, 
that, if you had believed that, you would have gone wrong. 



Honestum tale est ut, vel si IgnOrlrent id homines, esset laud&bile, Of. 
C, Fin., 11. 15, 49 ; virtue is a thing to deserve praise, even if men did 
not know it. 

Bio quidnam facturus, fueris, si eO tempore censor fuisses 1 L., ix. 33, 
7 ; tell (me) what you would have done, if you had been censor at that 
timef 

Similarly potul (a. 3) becomes potuerim, and ful with the Periphrastic 
passive in -dus becomes fuerim after all tenses. 

INCOMPLETE CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 

598. Omission of the Conditional Sign. — Occasionally the 
members of a Conditional sentence are put side by side 
without a Conditional sign. 

POscit, dandum est ; vocat, veniendum est, C, Parad., 5, 2 ; she asks, 
he must give ; she calls, he must come. 

TTnum oOgnOrls, omnls nOrls, Ter., Ph, 9 265 ; you know one, you know 
all. 

17 
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599. Omission of the Verb of the Protasis. — When the 
verb of the Protasis is omitted, either the precise form or 
the general idea of the verb is to be supplied from the 
Apodosis. 

81 quisquam ( = il quisquam fait), CatO sapiens fait, Cf. C, Lael., 2, 
9 ; if any one was wise 9 Cato was. 

Edtlo tecum omn6s tufa; si minus, quam plurimQs, C, Cat., 1. 5, 10 ; 
take out with you all your (followers) ; if not (take out) as many as 
'possible. 

CONDITIONAL SENTENCES OF COMPARISON. 

(600-1) 602. TJt si, ac si, quasi, quam si, tamqnam, tamqnam 
si, velut, and velut si, meaning as if, take the Subjunctive. 

The tenses follow the rule of sequence, rather than the 
ordinary course of the conditional. 

N511 timfire quasi [ = quam timeSs si] assem elephants des, Quint., yi. 
3, 59 : don't he afraid , as if you were giving a penny to an elephant. 

Me iuvat, velut ipse in parte labQris fie perlcull fuerim, ad finem belli 
PfinicI porvenisse, L., xxxi. 1; 1 am delighted to have reached the end 
of the Punic war, as if I had shared in the toil and danger (of it). 

Tantus patrOs metus cepit velut si iam ad portfis hostis esset; L., xxi. 
16, 2 ; a great fear took hold of the senators, as if the enemy were 
already at their gates. 

Remarks. — 1. Quasi is used to soften or apologize for a single word 
( = ut ita dleam). 

Mors est quaedam quasi migrfitiS eommtLtfitiOque vltae, Of. C, Tusc, 
1. 12, 27 ; death is as it were a shifting of life's quarters. 

2. As in the ordinary Conditional sentence, so in the Comparative 
sentence, the Protasis may be expressed by a participle : 

Tamqnam occISus relictus est, Cf. C, Verr. f v. 11, 28 ; he was left for 
(as if) slain (dead). 

CONCESSIVE SENTENCES. 

(603) 604. Etsi, etiamsi, and tametsi, even if, although, 
take the Indicative or Subjunctive, according to the gen- 
eral principles which regulate the use of si, if The In- 
dicative is more common, especially with etsi. 

D6 futurls rebus etsi semper difficile est dlcere, tamen interdum eon- 
iecturS possis acoedere, C, Fam., vi. 4, 1 ; although it is always difficult 
to tell about the future, nevertheless you can sometimes come near it by 
guessing. 
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Inope ille etiamsl refeire grfitiam n5n potest, habere oertfi poteit, C, Off., 
11. 20, 69 ; the needy man (spoken of), if he cannot return a favor, can 
at least feel it. 

605. ftuamquam (to what extent soever), although, is a 
generic relative (254, r. 4), and, in the best authors, is 
construed with the Indicative. 

Medici quamquam intellegunt saepe, tamen numquam aegrls dlcunt, ill5 
morbd" eos esse moriturOs, G., Div., 11. 25, 54 ; although physicians often 
know, nevertheless they never tell their patients that they will die of 
that (particular) disease. 

Remark. — The Potential Subjv. (257) is sometimes found with 
quamquam. 

Quamquam exercitum qui in Volscls erat mallet, nihil recfisSvit, L., 
vi. 9, 6 ; although he might well have preferred the army which was 
in the Volscian country, nevertheless he made no objection. 

So especially with the Ideal Second Person. 

606. Quamvls (as much as you will), although, is con- 
strued with the Subjunctive. 

Quamvls sint sub aquS, sub aqua" maledloere temptant, Ov., M., vi. 376 ; 
although they be under the water, under the water they try to revile. 

Quamvls ille niger, quamvls ttL Candidas esses, V., Ec, n. 16 ; although 
he was black, although you were fair. 

Remark. — Quamvls is sometimes found with the Indicative in the 
poets and later prose. 

607. Licet (it is permitted) retains its verbal nature, and, 
according to the Sequence of Tenses, takes only the Pres- 
ent and Perfect Subjunctive : 

Licet irrldeat si qui vult, C, Parad., 1. 1, 8 ; let any one laugh who 
will. 

Ardeat ipsa licet, tormentls gaudet amantis, Juv., vi. 209 ; though she 
herself is aglow, she rejoices in the tortures of her lover. 

608. Ut, granted that, and ne, granted that (not), are also 
used concessively for the sake of argument. 

Ut desint vires, tamen est laudanda voluntas, Ov., Pont., in. 4, 79 ; 
grunted that strength be lacking, nevertheless you must praise (my) good 
will. 

NS sit summum malum dolor, malum certs est, C, Tusc, 11. 5, 14 ; 
granted that pain be not the chief evil, an evil it certainly is. 
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609. Other forms of the Concessive Sentence. — The Con- 
cessive sentence may be represented by a Participle or Pred- 
icative Attribute. 

MultOrum ti ©cull et aurfe n5n icntientcm efistOdient, C, Cat., i. 2, 6 ; 
the eyes and ears of many will keep guard over you, though you perceive 
it not (without your perceiving it). 

RELATIVE SENTENCES. 

610. The Latin language uses the relative construction far 
more than the English : so in the beginning of sentences, 
and in combination with Conjunctions and other Kelatives. 

Remarks. — 1. The awkwardness, or impossibility, of a literal trans- 
lation may generally be relieved by the substitution of a demonstrative 
with an appropriate conjunction, or the employment of an abstract 
substantive : 

Quae cum ita sint, now since these things are so (Ciceronian formula). 

Futura modo exipectant ; quae quia oerta esie nOn poatunt, eOnfiduntur 
et angore et metu, C, Fin., 1. 18, 60 ; they only look forward to the 
future; and because that cannot be certain, they wear themselves out 
with distress and fear. 

Epicurus nOn latis polltui in artibui quSi qui tenent, erudltl appellantur, 
C, Fin., 1. 7, 26 ; Epicurus is not sufficiently polished by those accom- 
plishments, from the possession of which people are called cultivated. 

2. Notice especially quod in combination with il, nisi, and nl, with 
ubi, quia, quoniam, and the like, in which quod means and as for that, 
and is sometimes translated by and, but, therefore, whereas, sometimes 
not at all. At the beginning of a sentence it is often convenient to 
translate quod " as for the fact that." See 525, 2. 

Quod nl faiuem inccgitani ita eum eztpeotSrem ut par fait, Tee., Ph., 
155 ; whereas, had I not been heedless, I should be awaiting him in 
proper mood. 

Quod magnum dolorem brevem eue dlcitii, id n5n inteUegO, quale tit, 
C, Fin., 11. 29, 94; as for your saying that great grief is short, I do 
not understand what that means. 

(611) 612. Position of Relatives. — The Relative and Rela- 
tive forms are put at the beginning of sentences and clauses. 
The preposition, however, generally, though not invariably, 
precedes its Relative (413). 

613. Antecedent. — The word to which the Relative refers 
is called the Antecedent, because it precedes in thought 
even when it does not in expression. 
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CONCORD. 

614. The Relative agrees with its antecedent in Gender, 
Number, and Person. 

Uxor oontenta eit quae bona eit Uno* virO, Pl., Merc, 812 ; a wife who 
is good is contented with one husband. 

Hoc illls nffrro* qui m6 ndn intellegnnt, Phaede. , 3, 128 ; I tell this 
tale for those who understand me not. 

£90 qui to* oOnflrmS, ipse me" ndn possum, C, Fam. f xrv. 4, 5 ; I who 
reassure you, cannot reassure myself. 

Remarks. — 1. The Relative agrees with the Person of the true An- 
tecedent, even when a predicate intervenes ; exceptions are very rare : 

TtL »s is, qui me* summis laudibus ad caelum extulistX, C, Fam., xv. 4, 
11 ; you are Tie that has(t) praised me to the shies. 

(2) 3. The gender and number of the Relative may be determined : 

(a) By the sense, and not by the form ; 

Caasa sunt ad sex mllia qnl Pydnam perfngerant, L., xliv. 42, 7 ; there 
were slain up to six thousand who had fled to Pydna. 

Equit&tum omnem praemittit, qnl videant, Caes., B.O., 1. 15 ; he sent 
all the cavalry ahead, who should see (that they might see, to see). 

(b) By the predicate or the apposition, and not by the antecedent ;, 
Thtibae, qnod BoeOtiae caput est, L., xlii. 44, 3 ; Thebes, which is the 

capital of Boeotia. 

Ilninen Scaldii, qnod Influit in Mosam, Caes., B.G., yi. 33, 3 ; the 
river Scheldt, which empties into the Haas. 

(4) 5. When the Relative refers to the combined antecedents of dif- 
ferent gender, the strongest gender is preferred, according to 286 : 

Qtinm atque dlvitiae, qnae prima mort&les putant,S., C, 36, 4 ; leisure 
and money, which mortals reckon as the prime things. 

Or, the nearest gender may be preferred : 

Eao frugfls atque frttctus qnfe terra glgnit, C, N.D., 11. 14, 37 ; those 
fruits of field and tree which earth bears. 

6. Combined Persons follow the rule, 287. / 

615. Repetition of the Antecedent. — The Antecedent of 
the Eelative may be repeated in the Relative clause, with 
the Relative as its attributive. 

Caesar intellexit diem Inatare, qnO die frtUnentnm mflitibns metlri oportS- 
ret, Caes., B.G., 1. 16, 5 ; Caesar saw that the day was at hand, on 
which day it behooved to measure corn (corn was to be measured out) 
to tlie soldiers. 
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616. Incorporation of the Antecedent. — i. The Antece- 
dent substantive is often incorporated into the Relative 
clause ; sometimes there is a demonstrative antecedent, 
sometimes not. 

In quern prlmum SgressI rant locum Trola vocfttur, L., i. i, 3 ; the first 
place they landed at was called Troy. 

2. An appositional substantive, from which a Relative 
clause depends, is regularly incorporated into the Relative 
clause. . • 

Amfinus Syriam S CilicUt dlvidit, qui mOns erat hostium plenus, C, Att., 
v. 20, 3 ; Syria is divided from Cilicia by Amanus, a mountain which 
was full of enemies. 

3. Adjectives, especially superlatives, are sometimes 
transferred from the substantive in the principal clause 
and made to agree with the Relative in. the Relative clause. 

Themistocles ds servls suls quern habuit fidelisflimuxn ad regem misit, 
Nep., 11. 4, 3 ; Themistocles sent the most faithful slave he had to the 
king. 

617. Attraction of the Relative. — The Accusative of the 
Relative is occasionally attracted into the Ablative of the 
antecedent, rarely into any other case. 

HOc cCnflrmamus Hid* auguriO quo* dlximus, C, Att., x. 8, 7 ; we con- 
firm this by the augury which we mentioned. 

618. Correlative of the Relative. — The usual Correlative 
of qui is is, more rarely hie, ille. 

Is minims eget mortfilis, qui minimum cupit, Stilus, 286 (Fr.) ; that 
mortal lacketh least, who wanteth least. 

Hie sapiens, de quo* loquor, C, Ac, n. 33, 105 ; this wise man of whom 
I am speaking. 

Ilia dies veniet, mea quS HLgubria pCnam, Ov., Tr., iv. 2, 73 ; the day 
will come when I shall lay aside my mournful strains. 

619. Absorption of the Correlative. — The Correlative is 
is often absorbed, especially when it would stand in the 
same case as the Relative. 

Postuxne, nOn bene olet, qui bene semper olet, Mart., 11. 12, 4 ; Postu- 
mus, (he) smells not sweet, who always smells sweet. 

Quern dl dUigunt adulescens moritur, Pl., B. t 816 ; {he) whom the gods 
love dies young. 
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620. Position of the Correlative clause. — The Relative 
clause naturally follows its Correlative, but it often pre- 
cedes ; absorption also is common. 

Male s6 rfe habet cum quod virtttte efficl debet id temptfitur peefLniS, C, 
Off., n. 6, 22 ; it is a bad state of affairs when what ought to be accom- 
plished by worth, is attempted by money. 

Quod nOn dedit fortuna, non eripit, Sen., E.M., 59, 18; what fortune 
has not given (does not give), she does not take away. 

621. Indefinite Antecedent. — The Indefinite Antecedent 
is generally omitted. 

filige cul dlcas : ttL mini sola places, Ov., A.A.,i. 42 ; choose some one 
to whom you may say : You alone please me. 

TENSES IN RELATIVE SENTENCES. 

622. Future and Future Perfect — The Future and 
Future Perfect are used with greater exactness than in cur- 
rent English (242, 244). 

Sit liber, dominus qui volet ene mens, Mart., ii. 32, 8 ; he must be 
free who wishes (shall wish) to be my master. 

Qui prior strinxerit ferrum, 6ius victoria erit, L., xxiv. 38, 5 ; who 
first draws (shall have drawn) the sword, his shall be the victory. 

623. Iterative Action. — Relative sentences follow the 
laws laid down for Iterative action (566, 567). 

% I. Contemporaneous action : 

Ore trahit quodcumque potest, atque addit acervS, H., S., 1. 1, 34 ; 
drags with its mouth whatever it can, and adds to the treasure (heap). 

Quficumque incSdfibat agmen, lSgStl ocourrfibant, L. , xxxiv. 16, 6 ; in 
whatever direction the column advanced, ambassadors came to meet 
them. 

II. Prior action : 

Terra numquam sine usttrS reddit,quod accfipit, C, Cat.M., 15, 51 ; the 
earth never returns without interest tvhat it has received {receives). 

Haerfibant in memoriS quaeoumque audierat etvlderat Themistocles, C, 
Ac. , n. 1, 2 ; whatever Themistocles heard and saw (had heard and 
seen), remained fixed in his memory. 

Sequentur tfi quGcumque pervenerls vitia, Sen., E.M., 28, 1 ; vices 
will follow you whithersoever you go. 

Remark. — On the Subjv. in Iterative Sentences, see 567, e. 
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MOODS IN RELATIVE SENTENCES. 

624. The Eelative clause, as such — that is, as the repre- 
sentative of an adjective — takes the Indicative mood. 

Uxor quae bona est, Pl. , Merc, 812 ; a wife who is good (a good wife). 

625. Indefinite and Generic Relatives. — ftuicxunque, qnis- 
quis, and the like, are Iterative in their nature and take the 
Indicative according to the principles of Iterative action ; 
see 623. 

Remark. — The Subjv. is used : 

(1) In OrStiO Obllqua (Total or Partial) : 

Marti Galll quae bellO eaperint (Pf . Subjv.) divovent (= 16 datttrOs 
vovent), Cf Caes., B.G., vi. 17, 3; the Gauls devote (promise to give) to 
Mars whatever they (shall) take in war (6. B., Quae otyerlmus, dabimus). 

(2) By Attraction of Mood (Complementary Clauses) : 

Quis eum diligat quern metuat? C, Lael., 15, 53 ; who could love a 
man whom he fears t 

(3) In the Ideal Second Person : 

Bonm sSgnior fit ubi neglegfit, S., lug., 31, 28 ; a good man becomes 
more spiritless when you neglect him. 

(626) 627. The Subjunctive is employed in Relative 
clauses when it would be used in a simple sentence. 

Potential: Habeft quae velim, C, Fin., 1. 8, 28; I have what I should 
like. 

Optative : Quod frustum sit, regem ereSte, L., 1. 17, 10 ; blessing be 
on your choice, make ye a king. 

Remark. — Notice the Subjunctive in restrictive phrases like quod 
•dam, so far as I know. 

628. The Subjunctive is used in Relative clauses which 
form a part of the statement or opinion of another than 
the narrator, or of the narrator himself when indirectly 
quoted. So especially in Orfttid Obliqua and Final Sen- 
tences. 

BCcte Oraecl praecipiunt, nOn temptanda quae efflcl nOn potsint, Quint., 
iv. 5, 17 ; right are the Greeks in teaching that those things are not to 
be attempted which cannot be accomplished. 

Senfttus oSusuit utl quloumque Galliam prOvinciam obtinfiret, Haeduos 
dflfenderet, Caes., B.G., 1. 35; the senate decreed that whoever obtained 
Qaul as his province should defend the Maedui. 
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Remark.— Even in 5rCtiO Obliqua the Indie, is retained : 

(a) In explanations of the narrator : 

HfLntifttur AfrftniO mfignfe oommef tus qui iter habtfbant ad Caesarem ad 
flumen constitisse, Caes., B.C., 1. 51, 1 ; it is (was) announced to A f ra- 
mus that large supplies of provisions (which were on their way to 
Caesar) had halted at the river. 

(b) In mere circumlocutions : 

PrQvidendum est nfi qnae dlcuntur ab eO qnl dloit dissentiant, Quint., 
in. 8, 48 ; we must see to it that the speech be not out of keeping with 
the speaker. 

629. Attraction of Mood. — Eelative sentences which 
depend on Infinitives and Subjunctives, and form a neces- 
sary part of the thought, are put in the Subjunctive. 

PigrX est ingenil oontentum ene ill quae sint ab alils inventa, Quint., 
x. 2, 4 ; it is the mark of a slow genius to be content with what has been 
found out by others. 

81 solos eOs dleeret miseros quibtu moriendum esset, niminem eQrum qui 
vlverent exciperes; moriendum est enim omnibus, C, Tusc, 1. 5, 9 ; i/ 
you called only those wretched who had (have) to die, you would except 
none who lived (live) ; for all hp,ve to die. 

Remark. — The Indie, is used : 

(a) In mere circumlocutions ; so, often in Consecutive Sentences : 
Effidtur ab OrStQre, ut il qui audiunt ita adfidantur ut OrStor velit, Cf. 

C, Br., 49, 185 ; it is brought about by the orator that those who hear 
him (= his auditors) are affected as he wishes (them to be). 

(b) Of individual facts : 

Et quod vidfls perlsse perditnm dfieffi, Gat., viii. 2 ; and what you see 
(definite thing, definite person) is lost for aye, for aye deem lost. (Quod 
videffs, anybody, anything.) 

630. Relative Sentences of Design. — Relative sentences 
are put in the Subjunctive of Design, when qui = ut is, 
in order that he. 

Sunt multl qui eripiunt alils quod alils largiantur, C, Off., 1. 14, 43 ; 
many are they who snatch from some to lavish on others. 

631. Relative Sentences of Tendency. — Relative sentences 
are put in the Subjunctive of Tendency, when qui = ut is, 
so that he {Subjunctive of Characteristic). 

The notion is generally that of Character and Adaptation, 
and we distinguish three varieties : 

1. With a definite antecedent, when the character is 
emphasized; regularly after idoneus, suitable; aptus,^; 
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dignus, worthy ; indlgnus, unworthy; after is, talis, Siusmodi, 
tarn, tantus, and the like ; after funis and sdlus. 

Eit innooentia adfectio* talis animl, quae noceat neminl, C, Tusc, in. 
8, 16 ; harmlessness (innocence) is that state of mind that does harm 
to no one (is innocuous to any one). 

Solus es, Caesar, cuius in victoria ceciderit nem$, C, Dei., 12, 34 ; 
thou art the only one, Caesar, in whose victory no one has fallen. 

2. With indefinite antecedents such as : 

Est qui, sunt qui, there is, there are some who ; nemo* est qui, there is 
none to ; nihil est quod, there is nothing to ; multl, nOnntUU sunt qui, 
there are many, some, to ; habeo" quod, I have to ; reporiuntur qui, persons 
are found who (to) . . .; quis est quit who is there who (to) . . . t 
est ctir, there is reason for, etc. So, also, fuit cum, there was a time 
when (580, R. 1). 

Sunt qui diselssum animl ft oorpore putent esse mortem, C, Tusc, 1. 9, 
18; there are some who (to) think that death is the departure of the soul 
from the body. 

Post mortem in morte nihil est quod metuam mall, Pl., Copt., 741 ; 
after death there is no ill in death for me to dread. 

Heo mea qui digitls lumina oondat erit, Ov., Her., 10, 120 ; and there 
will be no one to close mine eyes with his fingers. 

Miserrimus est qui quom esse cupit quod edat n5n habet, Pl., Copt., 
463 ; he is a poor wretch who, when he wants to eat, has not anything 
to eat (nOn habet quid edat would mean does not know what to eat). 

Remark. — The Indicative may be used in affirmative statements of 
definite facts, and not of general characteristics : 

Multl sunt qui eripiant, Multl sunt qui Sripiunt, 

There are many to snatch away. Many are they who snatch away. 

Sunt-quI (= quldam) quod sentiunt non audent dlcere, C, Off., 1. 24, 
84 ; some dare not say what they think. 

Sunt-quibus ingrfttfi timida indulgentia servit, Ov., A. A., 11. 435 ; to 
some trembling indulgence plays the slave all thanklessly. 

3. After comparatives with quam as an object clause. 
MSiQra in dflfectiSne dellquerant, quam quibus IgnoscI posset, L., xxvr. 

12, 6 ; (in that revolt) they had been guilty of greater crimes than could 
be forgiven (had sinned past forgiveness). 

632. Quin in Sentences of Character. — After negative 
clauses, quln is often used (556) for qui non. 

Sunt certa vitia quae nem8 est quln effugere cupiat, C, Or., in. 11, 41 ; 
there are certain faults which there is no one but(= everybody) desires 
to escape. 
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633. Relative in a Causal Sense. — When qui = cum is, as 

he, the Subjunctive is employed. 

Canlnitu fait nitrifies vigilantifi qui iu5 tOtO oOninlittl fomnnm nOn yl- 
derit, C, Fam. % vn. 30, 1 ; Caninius has shown marvellous watchful- 
ness, not to have seen ( = taken a wink of) sleep in his whole consul- 
ship. 

634. Relative in a Concessive or Adversative Sense. — 
When qui = cum is, although, whereas he, the Subjunctive 
is employed. 

Ego qui leviter Graecffs lltterii attigiiaein, tamen earn vtaiisem AthSuSs 
oompltlrfii ibi dies inm oommarfttus, C, Or., 1. 18, 82 ; although I had 
dabbled but slightly in Greek, nevertheless, having come to Athens, 1 
stayed there several days. 

(635-6) 637. Relative Sentence represented by a Participle. 
— The Relative sentence may be represented by a Participle. 

Omnfe aliud agenttf, aliud rimulantfti perfldl sunt, C, Off., m. 14, 60 ; 
all who are driving at one thing and pretending another are treacher- 
ous. 

COMPARATIVE SENTENCES. 

638. Comparative Sentences which are introduced in 
English by as or than, are introduced in Latin : 

(a) By correlatives ; (b) by atque or ac ; (c) by quam. 

639. Moods in Comparative Sentences. — The mood of the 
Dependent clause is the Indicative, unless the Subjunctive 
is required by the laws of oblique relation, or by the condi- 
tional idea (602). 

Remark. — On potiua quam with the Subjv., see below, 644, R. 3. 

640. The dependent clause often borrows its verb from 
the leading clause. Compare 602. 

Servl mOribui Isdem erant quibui dominua, Cf. C, Verr., hi. 25, 62 ; 
the servants had the same character as the master. 

641. When both clauses have the same verb and are both 
dependent upon a verb of Saying or Thinking, they have 
the same construction. 

Ita MntiO Latlnam llugnam locuplfitiOrem ette quam Graacam, C, 
Fin., 1. 3, 10 ; it is my opinion that the Latin language is richer than 
the Qre$k % 
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Ego Giinm Caetarem nOn eadem dfi rfi public* sentfre quae mfl ids, 
C, Pis., 32, 79 ; / know that Gains Caesar has not the same political 
views that I (have). 



I. Correlative Comparative Sentences. 

642. Correlative Sentences of Comparison are introduced 
by Adjective and Adverbial Correlatives : 



Adjective correlatives : 



tot, totidem 
tantui 
tfilis 
Idem 



quot, 
quanta*, 
qufilis, 
qui, 



2. Adverbial correlatives : 



tain 

tantopere 
totiena 
tamdiu 
ita, §Ic 
item, itidem 



quam, 
quantopere, 
quotiflni, 
quamdiu, 

{at, utl, slcut, 
quemadmodum, 
quomodo, 



(so) as many 
(so) as great 

such 

the same 



(so) as much 
(so) as much 
as often 
as long 



as. 



■ so (as) = as. 



Quot hominfe, tot sententiae, (as) many men, (so) many minds, Ter., 
Ph., 454. 

Frumentum tantt fait quant! iste aeatimfivit, C, Verr., 111. 84, 194 ; 
corn was worth as much as he valued it. 

PlBrtque habere amfonm tSlem volant, qu&lfif ipel ewe non posaunt, C, 
Lael., 22, 82 ; most people wish to have a friend of a character such as 
they themselves cannot possess. 

Nihil est tarn populare quam bonitfia, C, Lig., 12, 37 ; nothing is so 
winning as kindness. 

Sic de ambitiSne quomodo d6 arnica" qaerantor, Sen., E.M., 22, 10; 
they complain of ambition as they do of a sweetheart. 

Tamdiu requited) quamdiu ad ti lerlbO, C, Att., ix. 4, 1 ; I rest as 
long as lam writing to you. 

3. The Correlative is sometimes omitted. 

HomS, non quam istl font, glfrifeus, L., xxxv. 49, 7 ; a man, not (so) 
vainglorious as they are. 

DlscSe quamdia volte, C, Off., 1. 1, 2 ; you shall learn (as long) as 
you wish. 
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II. Comparative Sentences with ATQTJE (AO. 

643. Adjectives and Adverbs of Likeness and Unlikeness 
may take atqne or fie. 

VirtU eadem in nomine ftc deft eit, C, Leg., 1. 8, 25 ; virtue is the 
same in man as in god. 

DisiimnlfttiO est cum alia dlcuntur fto sentias, C, Or., n. 67, 269 ; dis- 
simulation is when other things are said than what you mean (some- 
thing is said other than what you mean). 

Hon d&X leeui fto ientiebam, C, Or., n. 6, 24 ; I did not speak other- 
wise than I thought. 

Ill, Comparative Sentences with QUAM. 

644. Comparative Sentences with quam follow the com- 
parative degree or comparative expressions. 

The Verb of the dependent clause is commonly to be 
supplied from the leading clause, according to 640. 

In Comparative Sentences quam takes the same case 
after it as before it. 

Melior eit certa pax quam sperSta Victoria, L., xxx. 30, 19 ; letter is 
certain peace than hoped-for victory. 

Potini amlonm quam dictum perdidl, Quint., vi. 3, 20 ; I preferred to 
lose my friend rather than my joke. 

Remarks. — 1. When the second member is a subject, and the first 
member an oblique case, the second member must be put in the Nom., 
with the proper form of the verb eno, unless the oblique case be an 
Accusative : 

VXcXnui tuus equum meliSrem habet quam tuus est, Cf. C, In v., 1. 31, 
52 ; your neighbor has a better horse than yours. 

Ego hominem oallidiOrem vidl neminem quam PhormiSnem, Ter., Ph., 
591 ; I have seen no shrewder man than Phormio (= quam PhormiO est). 

2. On quam pr5, and quam qui, see 298. On the double comparative, 
see 299. 

3. (a) When two clauses are compared by potius, rather, prius, be- 
fore, citius, quicker, sooner, the second clause is put in the Pr. or Impf . 
Subjv. (512), with or without ut. 

Depugnfi potiui quam servifis, C, Att., vn. 7, 7 ; fight it out rather 
than be a slave. 

(b) If the leading clause is in the. Inf., the dependent clause may be 
in the Inf. likewise. 

86 ab omnibus desertflf potius quam abs t6 dsffinsfti ease mfilunt, C, Div. 
in Caec, 6, 21 ; they prefer to be deserted by all rather than defended 
by you. 
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645. The compound sentence may be reduced to a simple 
sentence, by substituting su\ Infinitive or a Participle for 
the dependent clause. 

646. The practical uses of the Infinitive and its kindred 
forms, as equivalents of dependent clauses, have already 
been considered : 

Infinitive after Auxiliary Verbs : 423. 

Gerund and Gerundive : 425-433. 

Supine : 434-436. 

Infinitive in Object Sentences : 526-531. 

Infinitive in Complementary Final Sentences : 532, 546, 

B. 3. 

Infinitive in Relative Sentences : (635), 655, R. 1. 

HISTORICAL INFINITIVE. 

647. The Present Infinitive is sometimes used by the his- 
torians to give a rapid sequence of events, with the subject in 
the Nominative ; generally, several Infinitives in succession. 

Verrfe minitfri DiodOrO, vOdfertrl palam, lamimta interdum vix tentre, 

C, Verr., iv. 18, 39 ; Verres threatened (was for threatening) Diodorus, 
bawled out before everybody, sometime* could hardly restrain his tears, 

5rati6 oblTqua. 

648. The thoughts of the narrator, or the exact words of 
a person, as reported by the narrator, are called Orfttid 
Recta, or Direct Discourse. 

Indirect Discourse, or Orfttio Obliqua, reports not the 
exact words spoken, but the general impression produced. 

Remarks. — 1. Under the general head of OritiO Obliqua are em- 
braced also those clauses which imply Indirect Quotation (Partial Ob- 
liquity). See 508. 

2. Inquam, quoth I, is used in citing the OritiO Bfeta ; iiO, I say, 
generally in OritiO Obliqua. 

Inquam never precedes the OritiO Obliqua, but is always parenthetic ; 
SiO may or may not be parenthetic. 
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649. Or&tiO Obliqna differs from Oratio Becta, partly in 
the use of the Moods and Tenses, partly in the use of the 
pronouns. 

Moods in C r5ti 6 OblTqua. 

650. In Oratio Obliqua the principal clauses (except In- 
terrogatives and Imperatives) are put in the Infinitive, the 
subordinate clauses in the Subjunctive. 

OrStiC B6ota : Apod Hypanim fiuvium, inquit Arif toteles, 

OrfitiO Obliqua : Apud Hypanim fLuvium Arif toteles ait 

0. E. : bfistiolae quaedam nfiacuntur, 

6. 0. : bestiolas qufisdam nfiscl, 

5. B. : quae finum diem vlvunt, 

5. 0. : quae finum diem vlvant, C, Tusc., i. 39 , 04. 

5. UL—On the river Bog, says Aristotle, \ little creatures are born, thai live 

5. 0.— Aristotle says that on the river Bog, ) {but) one day. 

Socrates dloere solfibat : 

0. B. Omnes in eO quod sciunt satis sunt eloquentes, 

0. 0. Omnes in e5 quod sclrent satis esse eloquentes, C, Or., i. 14, 68. 

0. B. Socrates used to say: "AH men are eloquent enough in what they under- 
stand." 

5. 0. Socrates used to say that all men were eloquent enough in what they under- 
stood. 

Remark. — When the Principal Clause, or Apodosis, is in the Indie, 
the Inf. is used according to the rule for Verbs of Saying and Think- 
ing. When the Principal Clause, or Apodosis, is in the Subjv., as in 
the Ideal and Unreal Conditions, special rules are necessary (656). 

Otherwise, Subjv. in 5. B. continues to be Subjv. in 5. 0. 

651. Interrogative sentences are put in the Subjunctive, 
according to 467 ; inasmuch as the verb of Saying involves 
the verb of Asking. 

Ariovistui respondit s6 prius in Galliam vSnisse quam populum BGmfi- 
nnm : quid sibi vellet cur in softs possessions venlret, Caes., B.G., 1. 44, 
7 ; Ariovistus replied that he had come to Gaul before the Roman peo- 
ple; what did Tie (Caesar) mean by coming into his possessions f (Quid 
tibivlst) 

Remarks. — 1. Indicative Rhetorical Questions (464), being substan- 
tially statements, are transferred from the Indie, of 6. B. to the Ace. 
and Inf. of 6. 0. when they are in the First and Third Persons. The 
Second Person goes into the Subjunctive. 
6. B. Num. possum T Can If [No.] 0. 0. Num. posse T 

Caes., B.6.,i. 14, Could he $ 
Quid est turpins T What is baser 9 [Nothing.] Quid esse turpius T 
Caes., B.Q., v. 28, 6 ; What was baser f 
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Quo* •• repnlsCs ab BOmliifi itUrOf 1 L., xxxiv. n, 6 ; whither should 
they go, if repeUed by the Romans t (Quo* IMmns T) 

Col nOn apparere ab eO qui prior arma intulisset inillriam ortam ewe 1 
L., xxxii. 10, 6 ; to whom is it not evident that the wrong began with 
him, who had been the first to wage war t (Col nOn apparett) 

SI bonnm dtloerent, quid pro* noxiO damnfuent t L., xxvn. 34, 13 ; •/ 
they thought him a good man, why had they condemned him as guilty t 
(81 bonnm ducitii, quid pro* noziO damnftitii T) 

2. In Subjv. Rhetorical Questions the Subjv. is either retained or 
transferred to the Infinitive. The Deliberative Subjv, is always retained. 

Quis lib! persuidftet tine oerta* re* Ambiorigom ad tiusmodl oflnrilinm 
dtooendisse t Caes., B.G., v. 29, 5 ; who could persuade himself that 
Ambiorix had proceeded to an extreme measure like that, without (hav- 
ing made) a sure thing (of it) ? (Quit ribl parsuideat?) 

652. Imperative sentences are put in the Subjunctive, 
sometimes with, usually without, ut; the Negative is, of 
course, n© (never ut n©). 

Bedditnr respOnsum : nOndum tempos pCLgnae esse ; castrli se* ten&ent, 
L., n. 45, 8 ; there was returned for answer, that it was not yet time to 
fight, that they must keep within the camp. (6. B., castrli vOs tenfite.) 

Verdngetorlx oohortatns est: ne" pertnrbSrentnr inoommodO, Caes., 
B.Q., vii. 29, 1 ; Vercingetorix comforted them (6y saying) that they 
must not be disconcerted by the disaster. (6. B., nollte pertnrbarL) 

Tenses In O rat 1 6 OblTqua. 

653. The Tenses of the Infinitive follow the laws already 
laid down (530) : 

The Present Infinitive expresses contemporaneous action; 
The Perfect Infinitive expresses prior action ; 
The Future Infinitive expresses future action. 
Remark. — The Impf. Indie, as expressing prior continuance, be- 
comes the Pf. Inf. in 0. 0., and hence loses its idea of continuance. 

654. The Tenses of the Subjunctive follow the laws of 
sequence (510). The choice is regulated by the point of 
view of the Reporter, or the point of view of the Speaker.* 

Point of View of the Reporter: 

LftgfttiOnl Ariovistus respondit : rib! minim vidfirl quid in tuft Gallic 
quam beU9 vlcitset, Caesarl negOtil esset, Caes., B.G., 1. 34, 4 ; to the 
embassy Ariovistus replied, that it seemed strange to him (he wondered) 
what business Caesar had in his Gaul, which he had conquered in war. 

* This is technically called repraesent&tiO, representation. 
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Point of View of the Speaker : 

Legfitli HelvfltiOrum Caesar respondit : ednsnSsse deOs inunort&les, qn5 
gravins homines ex oommtlt&tiSne rerun doleant, quos pr5 scelere etiraxn 
ulcisci velint, his seenndiOres interdnm r8s ooncfidere, Cabs., B.G., 1. 14, 
5 ; to the envoys of the Helvetians Caesar replied, that the Gods were 
(are) wont, that men might (may) suffer the more severely from change 
in their fortunes, to grant occasional increase of prosperity to those 
whom they wished (wish) to punish for their crime. 

Point of View shifted : 

Ad haee XSrctai respondit : 81 quid ab senStfl petere vellent, ab amis 
discQdant, S., C, 34, 1 ; thereto Marcius replied : If they wished to ask 
anything of the senate, they must lay down their arms. 

655. Object, Causal, Temporal, and Relative Clauses fol- 
low the general laws for Subordinate Clauses in Oratio 
Obliqua. 

For examples of Object Clauses, see 525 ; for Causal, see 541 ; for 
Temporal, see 561-564, 569-577 ; for Relative, see 628. 

Remarks. — 1. Coordinate Relative Clauses are put in the Ace. and 
Infinitive occasionally, especially in Cicero. 

2. Relative Clauses are put in the Indicative : (a) In mere circum- 
locutions, (b) In explanations of the narrator (628, R.). 

3. Dum, with the Indie, is often retained as a mere circumlocution : 
Die, hospes, Spartae nos tfi hie vldisse iacentli, dum Sanctis patriae legi- 
ons obseqnimur, C, Tusc, 1. 42, 101 ; tell Sparta, stranger, that thou 
hast seen us lying here obeying (in obedience to) our country's hallowed 
laws. 

656. Conditional Sentences in OrStld Obliqua, Total and 

Partial. 

i. The Protasis follows the rule for subordinate clauses 
(650). 

2. The Indicative Apodosis follows the rule, but Present, 
Imperfect, and Perfect Subjunctive are turned into the 
Future Infinitive or its periphrases. 

The Pluperfect Subjunctive is transferred to the Perfect 
Infinitive of the Active Periphrastic Conjugation. 

Passive and Supineless Verbs take the circumlocution 
with faturum ffcisse ut . . . . 248. 

Remark. — Pesso needs no Fut. (248 r.), and potuisse no Periphrastic 
Pf. Inf., so that these forms are often used to lighten the construction. 
18 
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3. Identical Forms. — In the transfer of Conditions to 
0. 0., the difference between many forms disappears. For 
instance, 



DXcO tfi, il id crfidfis, errftturum esse. 



I. 1. 8Xidertdia,errfibia. 
2. 8XiderSdle,errfibis. 
8. 81 id erfldfia, erres. 

II. l. 81 id credit, errfibis. 1 

4. 81 id credere* , errfirte. J 
m. 1. 81 id or Sdiderli, errftbii. 1 

4. 81 id er6didiaaea, errfiria. J 
657. Logical Conditions in Or&tiO Obliqna. 

Ad haec Arioviatua reepondit : il ipse populo" Bomfino* ndn praeacrlberet 
quemadmodum end* itlre ILteretur, non oportere sesfi ft populo" BomfinB in suO 
itlre impedlrl, Caes., B.G., 1. 36, 2 ; to this Ariovistus made answer : 
If he did not prescribe to the Roman people how to exercise their right, 
he ought not to be hindered by the Roman people in the exercise of his 
right. (6. B. : il ego nOn praeeorfbQ, nOn oportet me* impedlrl.) 

81 bonum duoerent, quid pro* noziO damnfittent t 81 nozium comperia- 
lent, quid alteram coneulfttum ereaerent 1 L., xxvu. 34, 13 ; if they 
thought him a good man, why had they condemned him as guilty ; if 
on the other hand, they had found him guilty ; why did they intrust 
him with a second consulship t (0. B. : il — dtlcitifl, quid damnftstis 1 iX 
— oomperiitifl, quid crfiditii t) 

Earn omnium labOmm finem fore exlitimftbant f I hoatem Hibftro* inter- 
ellldere potuiaeent, Caes., B.C., 1. 68, 8 ; they thought that would be the 
end of all (their) toils, if they could cut off the enemy from the Ebro. 
(0. B. : ii labOmm finia erit (or fuerit) aX hoatem interclfldere potnerimna.) 

Hon multO ante nrbem eaptam exaudlta v6x eat . . . faturum esse, niai 
prdvlaum esiet, ut Boma eaperetur, C, Div., 1. 45, 101 ; not long before 
the taking of the city, a voice was heard (saying), that unless precau- 
tions were adopted, Rome would be taken. (0. B. : niai prfrrXanm erit, 
Boma eapietur.) 

Arioviatua retpondit niai decfldat Caesar aeaS ilium prO hoate habiturum ; 
quod at eum interftoerit, multla sesfi nObilibua prineipibuaque popull BOmfinI 
grfitum eaae facturum, Caes., B.O., 1. 44, 12 ; Ariovistus replied, that 
unless Caesar withdrew, he should regard him as an enemy, and in 
case he hilled him, he would do a favor to many men of the highest 
position among the Roman people. (0. B. : niai deotdea te" prO hoate 
habebO . . . si tfi interftoerB grfitum feoerO; 244, B. 4.) 
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Remark. — Pone is used as has been stated (656, 2, b.). 

HegSrnnt diriml beUum pone nisi Kessenils Aohael Pylum redderent, 
L., xxvii. 30, 13 ; they said that the war could not be stopped unless 
the Achaeans restored Pylos to the Messenians. (0. B. : bellum diriml 
non potest (potent) nisi Pylum reddent.) 

Docent, slturris concidisset, non posse mHites oontineri quln spe* praedae 
in nrbem irrumperent, Caes., B.C., 11. 12, 4 ; they show that if the tower 
fell, the soldiers could not be kept from bursting into the city in the 
hope of booty. (0. B. : si oonciderit, non possunt (poterunt) oontineri.) 

658. Ideal Conditions in OratiO Obliqua. 

Ait sfi si uratur " Quam hoc suftye » dicturum, C., Fin., 11. 27, 88 ; he 
declares that if lie were to be burnt he would say, " How sweet this is." 
(0. B.: si tlrar, dlcam, same form as Logical.) 

Voluptfttem si ipsa pro* s6 loqufttur ooneessuram arbitror Dlgnitfttl, C, 
Fin., ni. 1, 1 ; I think that if Pleasure were to speak for herself, she 
would yield (the palm) to Virtue. (81 loqu&tur, ooncCdat.) 

659. Unreal Conditions in Oratid Obliqua. 

Titorins olSmitfibat Eburones, si [Caesar] adesset, ad oastra ventures 
non esse, Caes., B.O., v. 29, 2; Titurius kept crying out that if Caesar 
were there, the Eburones would not be coming to the camp. (6. B.: si 
Caesar adesset, Eburones non venlrent.) 

Appfirfibat si ditltiua vlzisset, Hamileare duce Poenos arma Italiae inlfi- 
turos roisse, L., xxi. 2, 2; it was evident that if he had lived longer, the 
Funics would have carried their arms into Italy under Hamilcar's 
conduct. (0. B.: si . . . vlxisset . . . intulissent.) 

Nisi eft ipso" tempore ntlntil de Caesaris victoria* essent allfftl ezlstimfi- 
bant plerlque futurum faisse ut oppidum fimitteretnr, Caes., B.C., in. 
101, 3 ; had not news of Caesar's victory been brought at that very time, 
most persons thought the city would have been lost. (0. B.: nisi ntlntil 
allfttl essent, oppidum Smissum esset.) 

Pronouns in Orfitld Obliqua. 

660. 1. The Eeflexive is used according to the principles 
laid down in 520 ff. 

2. The person addressed is usually ille; less often is. 

Ariovistus respondit nisi decedat Caesar ses8 ilium pro* hoste habiturum : 
quod si eum interftcerit, multls ses8 nObilibus prXncipibusque popull BQmftnX 
grfitum esse faottlrum, Caes., B.O., 1. 44, 12 (657). 

Of course, this does not exclude the ordinary demonstrative use. 
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3. Hie and iste are commonly changed into ille or is, nunc 
is changed into tain and tunc, except when already con- 
trasted with tunc, when it is retained. 



DiodQnu respondit illud argentum s6 panels tills difibus 
baeum, C, Verr., rv. 18, 39 (393, r. 4). 



Lily- 



4. Hos is used when the narrator's party is referred to ; 
compare Caes., B.G., 1. 44, below. 

661. Specimens of the conversion of Oratia Obliqua into 
Or&tiO Recta, 



OrfitiO Obliqua. 

1. Ariovistus respondit: 

Translate Rhgnum sese nOn sua 
sponte sed rogfitum et arcessltum 
fi Gallls ; nOn sine magna spg mfl- 
gnlsque praemiis domum propin- 
(juOsaue reliquiae; sgdgs habere 
in Gallia ab ipsisconcSssfls, obsidgs 
ipsOrum voluntate datOs ; stlpen- 
dium capere iure belli, quod vic- 
tOrgs victls impOnere cOnsugreW. 
NOn sesi Gallls sed Galloa sibl bel- 
lum intuitu ; omngs Galliae clvi- 
tates ad se oppllgnandum Suisse 
et contra se castra habuisse ; eds 
omngs eOpias a se tlnO proeliO pul- 
sd8 ac superata* esse. Si iterum 
experlrl velint, se iterum paratum 
esse decertare ; si pace utl velint, 
inlquum essed5 stipendiO recusare, 
quod sua voluntate ad id tempus 
pependertn/. Amlcitiam popull 
ROnrnnl sibl Ornaments et prae- 
sidiO, non detriments esse oport^re 
idque se eS, spg petisse. Si per 
' populum ROmanum stlpendium 
remitter et deditlcil subtrahew- 
tur, nOn minus libenter sese rectlsa- 
turum popull ROmanI amlcitiam 
quam appetim7. Quod multittL- 
ainem GermanOrum in Galliam 
traduced, id se sul mtlniendl, nOn 
Galliae imptlgnandae causa f acere ; 
gius rel tgstimOniO esse quod nisi 
rogatus n5n vSnerit et quod bellum 
nOn intulentf sed defender^. 

Caes., B.G., 1. 44. 



Orttfo Bfeta. 



Transit RhSnum nOn med sponte 
sed rogatus et arcessltum a Gallls ; 
nOn sine magna spg magnlsque 
praemiis domum propinquOsque 
rellqui ; sgdgs habeo in Gallifi ab 
ipsls concGssSs, obsidgs ipsOrum 
voluntate dates ; stlpendium capto 
idre belli, quod victCrgs victls im- 
pOnere cOnsuertwtf. NOn ego Gai- 
ns sed Galli mihl bellum intule- 
runt ; omngs Galliae clvitatgs ad 
me oppllgnandum venerunt et con- 
tra me castra habuerunt; eae om- 
ngs cOpiae a me (LnO proeliO pulsoe 
ac superato« sunt. SI iterum ex- 
perlrl volunt, iterum paratu« sum 
decertare, si pace tltl volunt, inl- 
quum est de stipendiO recusare, 
quod sua voluntate ad hoc tempus 
pependerwntf. Amlcitiam popull 
KOmanl mihl OrnamentO et prae- 
sidiO, nOn dgtrlmentO esse oporte* 
idque ea spg petti. Si per populum 
ROmanum stlpendium remitter 
et dgditlcil subtT&hentur, nOn mi- 
nus libenter recflsa&d popull RO- 
raSni amlcitiam quam appetti. 
(Juod multitlldinem GermanOrum 
in Galliam tradttcom,* id met mtt- 
niendl, nOn Galliae impttgnandae 
causa facto ; gius rel tgstimOniO est 
quod nisi rogatus nOnvgniet quod 
bellum nOn intuli sed dgfendi. 

* Allusion to the preceding speech, 
otherwise trftdtloo. 
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OrfitiB Obllqna. 

2. His Caesar ita respondit : 

Ed sibl minus dubitfitiOnis darl 
quod efis rgs qufis lggfitl Helvgtil 
commemonlsaentf memorifi teneretf 
atque eb gravius terre quo" minus 
v merits populi ROm SnI accidissent ; 
qui si alicuiusiniuriae sib! cOnscius 
fuisset nOn iuisse difficile cavere ; 
sed eO deceptum quod neque com- 
missum ft s6 intellegeretf qufirg ti- 
mBret neque sine causa timendum 
Tfatdret. Quod si veteris contumg- 
liae obllvlsci vellet, num etiam re- 
centium iniurifirum, quoded invito 
iter per prOvinciam per vim temp- 
tdssent, quod AeduOs, quod Am- 
barrOs, quod Allobrogas vehement 
memoriam dgpOnere pos«e / Quod 
sua Victoria tam Insolenter glOrifi- 
rentur, cjuodcjue tam did se impune 
tulisse lnittnSs a,dmlrdrentur eO- 
dem pertinere. COnsue««e enim 
debs immortfilgs quo gravius ho- 
mines ex commutfitiOne rBnim 
doleant, quOs pro scelere eOrum 
ulclscl velint, his secundiOres in- 
terdum res et diuturniOrem impu- 
nitfitem concgdere. Cum ea ita 
sint, taraen si obsidgs ab iu sibl 
dentur, utl ea quae polliceanfar 
facturOs intellegol, et si Aeduls dg 
initlrils qufis ipsls socilsque eOrum 
intulertn/, item si Allobrogibus 
satisfacianl, sese cum its pficem 
esse facturum. 

Caes., B.G., 1. 14. 
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Hoc mih\ minus dubitfitiOnis 
datur quod efis rgs qufis vbs, lggfitl 
HelvgtiI,commemora«tft«, memorifi 
teneo atque hoc gravius fertf quo 
minus meritO populi ROmfinI acci- 
derunt ; qui si alicllius iniOriae 
sibl cOnscius fuisset, nOn tmt diffi- 
cile cavgre ; sed eO deceptu* quod 
neque commissum fi sg intellege&a/ 
qufirg timgret neque sine causfi ti- 
mendum yutdbat. Quod si veteris 
contumehae obllvlsci void, num 
etiam recentium iniurifirum, quod 
me invito iter per prOvinciam per 
vim temptdstis, quod AeduOs, quod 
AmbarrOs, quod Allobrogas vexd- 
stis, memoriam depOnere possum t 
Quod vestrd victOnfi tam Insolenter 
^lOrifimim, quodque tam ditl vos 
impune tulisseiniurifis admlrdmini 
eOdem pertinetf. C&nsu&verunt 
enim dl immortfilgs quO gravius 
homines ex commutfitiOne rerum 
doleant, quOs pro scelere eOrum 
ulclscl votunt, nls secundiOrgs in- 
terdum rgs et diuturniOrem imptt- 
nitatem concgdere. Cum haec ita 
sint, tamen si obsides a vobls mihx 
dabtmtnr, utl ea, quae pollicemtnl, 
facttLrOs intellegam et si Aeduls dg 
iniarils qufis ipsls socilsque eOrum 
intxxlistis, item si Allobrogibus 
satisfacieits, ego vdbUcum pficem 
faciam. 



3. Sulla regipatefecit : 

Quod poluceo/w, senatuwi et 
populura ROmfinum, quoniam am- 
plius armls valui«*ent, nOn in grfi- 
tiam habiturds; faciundum ali- 
quid, quod illOrum magis quam 
sua rGtulisse yideretur; id ideO in 
prOmptd esse, quoniam Iugurthae 
cOpiam habere;, quem si ROmftnls 
trfididi**el, fore ut till plurimum 
dSbSre/wr/ amlcitiam, foedus, Nu- 
midiae partem, quam nunc peterel, 
tunc ultrO advenftfcram. 

S., lug., in. 



Quod pollicens, senfitu* et popu- 
lu* ROmfinu* quoniam amplius 
armls valuerunt, nOn in grfttiam 
h&bebunt ; faciundum aliquid, auod 
illOrum magis quam tud rgtulisse 
videdtur ; ia ideO in prOmptti est, 
quoniam Iugurthae cOpiam habe*. 
quem si ROmfinls trfididerw, tib% 

Slurimum dgbe&i/wr; amlcitia,f oe- 
us, Numidiae pars, quam nunc 
petis, tunc ultrO advenie^. 
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AritiO Obllqua. 

4. Athenienses deplordverunt 
vdstdtionem populdtionemque mi- 
serabilem agrorum. Neque se id 
queri quod nostllia ab hoste passl 
forent; esse enim quaedam belli 
ifLra quae ut facere ita pati sit f fis. 
Sata exurl, dlrul tecta, praed&s 
hominum pecorumque agl misera 
magis quara indlgna patient! esse ; 
vSrum enim verO id se queri, quod 
is, qui Rflmftnos alienigenfis et oar- 
barOs voce/, adeO omnia simul di- 
vlna htLmanaque iura polluen/ ut 
priore populatiOne cum Infernls 
ails, secundft cum superis bellum 
nefSrium gesserit. Omnia sepul- 
cra monumentaque diruta esse in 
finibus mis, omnium nudatfo 
mSnes, nulllus ossa terra tegi. 
Qufilem terram Atticam fBceri/, 
exOrn&tam quondam opulentam- 

8ue, talem eum si liceat AetCliam 
Ixaeciamque omnem i&cturum. 
Urbis quoque suae similem dgfOr- 
mitatem futuram fuisse, nisi Ro- 
man! subvenissent. 

L., xxxi. 30. 



Qrfttft B0oto. 



NGn id qaerimur quod hostilia 
ab hoste pass! sumus. Sunt enim 
quaedam belli iura quae ut facere 
ita pati est fas. Sata exurl, dirul 
tecta, praedas hominum pecorum- 
que agl misera magis quam indlgna 
patient! sunt; vCrum enim verO id 
querimur quod is, qui RGm&n5s 
alienigenfis et barbarOs toco/, adeo" 
omnia simul divlna htLmanaque 
iura pollui/ ut priCre popul&tione 
cum infernls diis, secunda cum su- 
peris bellum nefarium gesserit. 
Omnia sepulcra monumentaque di- 
ruta sunt in finibus nostris, omni- 
um nudStl manes, null! us ossa terra 
teguntur. Qualem terram Atticam 
feci/, exCrnfitam quondam opulen- 
tamque, talem is, si licebit (or : 
liceat) Aetoliam Graeciamque om- 
nem facie/ (or : facta/). Urbis 
quoque nostras simih** def5rmitd£ 
juisset, nisi RSmfini subvenissent. 



PARTICIPIAL SENTENCES. 

(662-3) 664. Participles are used in Latin even more ex- 
tensively than in English, to express a great variety of sub- 
ordinate relations, such as Time and Circumstance. Canoo, 
and Occasion, Condition and Concession. The classification 
cannot always be exact, as one kind blends with another. 

Remarks. — 1. It is sometimes convenient to translate a Participial 
jBntence by a coordinate clause, but the Participle itself is never coor- 
dinate, and such clauses are never equivalents. 

Mfintfus OaUum caesum torque spoliavit, L., vi. 42, 5 ; Manlius slew 
the Gaul and stripped him of his neckchain (after slaying the Gaul 
stripped him of his neckchain, having slain, etc.). 

MiltiadSs capitis ataoULtue, pecflniS nraltfitui est, Nep., i. 7, 6 ; Milti- 
ades {though) acquitted of a capital charge, was mulcted in (a sum of) 
money (was acquitted, but mulcted). 

2. A common translation of the Participle is an abstract substan- 
tive ; see 325, b. 3. 

Heo terra mILt&ta mlltftvit mOr*, L., xxxvn. 54, 18 ; nor hath the 
change of land changed the character. 
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Tenoer TTlixen reum fturit AiSds ooclil, Quint., it. 2, 18 ; Teucer in- 
dicts Ulysses for the murder of Ajax. 

3. On the Participle after verbs of Perception and Representation, 
see 536. 

665. Participles may represent Time When. 

Alexander moriens Snuluin ■uum dederat Perdiccae, Nep., xviii. 2, 1 ; 
Alexander (when he was) dying, had given his ring to Perdiccas. 

Dionfiiut tyrannut SyrictUU expulsus Corinth! puerOs doetfbat, C, 
Tusc, in. 12, 27 ; Dionysius the tyrant, (after he had been) exiled 
from Syracuse (after his exile from Syracuse), taught (a) boys* (school) 
at Corinth. 

Ablative Absolute. 

Solon et PXriitratus ServiO TulliO regnante viguerunt, C, Br., io, 39 ; 
Solon and Pisistratus flourished when Servius Tullius was king (in the 
reign of Servius Tullius). 

Sole ortO VolscI s6 circumvSllStos viderunt, Cf L., iv. 9, 13 ; when the 
sun was risen (after sunrise) the Volscicms saw that they were sur- 
rounded by lines of intrenchment, 

666. Participles may represent Cause Why. 

ArSopagXtae damnSverunt pnerum coturnicnm oonlOt Sruentem, Cf. 
Quint., v. 9, 13 ; the court of Mars' Hill condemned a boy for plucking 
out (because he plucked out) the eyes of quails. 

Athenienies Aldbiadem cormptum ft rege PersSrum capere nolnisse 
Cymen argulbant, Cf. Nep., yii. 7, 2 ; the Athenians charged Alcibiades 
with having been unwilling to take Cyme (because he had been) bribed 
by the King of Persia. 

Ablative Absolute. 

BGmSnl veterei rSgnSrl omnfe volebant llbertfitia dulo&line nOndum 
experts, L., 1. 17, 3 ; the old Romans all wished to have a king over 
them (because they had) not yet tried the sweetness of liberty. 

667. Participles may represent Condition and Concession. 
For Condition, see 593, 2 ; for Concession, 609. 

Ablative Absolute. 

Maximal yirttltSs iacere omnes necesse est voluptste dominante, C. , Fin. , 
n. 35, 117 ; all the greatest virtues must necessarily lie prostrate if 
pleasure is mistress. 

668. Participles may represent Eelative Clauses ; see 637. 

Remark. — So-called, qui dlcitur, vooStur, quern voeant ; above-men- 
tioned, quern antes, tuprft dlxunus. 
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(669) 670. In later Latin, the Future Participle (active) is used 
to represent subordinate relations (438, R. 2) : 

i. Time When. 

Tiberius trftieetfirus (= cum trftieotfirus esset) HhBrnun commefitum nOn 
trSntmlsit, Suet., Tib., 18; when Tiberius was about to cross the Rhine, 
he did not send over the provisions, 

2. Cause Why. 

DfirldiculO fait senex foedistimae aduUttiOnii tantum InfftmiA ttsurus, 
Tac., Ann., in. 57, 3 ; a butt of ridicule was the old man, as infamy 
was the only gain he would make by his foul fawning. 

3. Purpose (usually after a verb of Motion). 

Maroboduus mlait lSgfttOs ad Tiberium BrfitOrta auxilia, Tac, Ann., u. 
46; Marbod sent commissioners to Tiberius, to beg for reinforcements. 

4. Condition and Concession. 

Quatiunt anna, rupturl imperium nl dficantur, Tac, B., m. 19, 3 ; 
they clash their arms, ready to break orders, if they be not led forward. 

Librum mlsl exigentl tibl, miasunu etsl nOn exegissSs, Plin., Ep., in. 
13, 1 ; I have sent you the book, as you exacted it, although I should 
have sent it even if you had not exacted it. 

ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS. 

671. The Latin language allows greater freedom in the arrange- 
ment of words than the English. This freedom is, of course, due to 
its greater wealth of inflections. 

Two elements enter into the composition of a Latin Sentence, gov- 
erning to some extent its arrangement : Grammar and Rhetoric. 

672. i- Grammatical arrangement has for its object clearness. 

2. Rhetorical arrangement has for its objects Emphasis and 
Rhythm. Emphasis is usually produced by reversing the ordinary 
position ; rhythm often governs the order of words at the close of a 
sentence. 

(673) 674. The most simple arrangement of a sentence is as follows : 

1. The Subject and its Modifiers. 

2. The Predicate and its Modifiers. 

1. Dlon^iiui tyrannus, Syr&cusls expulstu, 2. CorinthI puerOt doofibat, 
C, Tusc, in. 12, 27 ; 1. Dionysius the tyrant (after he had been) 
exiled from Syracuse, 2. taught {a) boys' {school) at Corinth. 

Rhetorical position : 

PotentSs sequitur invidia, Quint,, iv. 1, 14 ; it's the powerful that 
envy follows. 
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675. Interrogative Sentences begin with the interrogative ; sub- 
ordinate clauses with the leading particle or relative. 

$76. An adjective usually precedes, but often follows, the word to 
which it belongs ; see 291. 

A dependent Genitive usually follows the governing word ; so too 
does a word in Apposition. 

Remarks. — 1. The demonstrative pronouns regularly precede ; the 
possessives regularly follow. 

2. Ordinals regularly follow, Cardinals regularly precede the sub- 
stantive. 

3. Many expressions have become fixed formulae : so titles, proper 
names, and the like ; see 288. 

4. The titles r«x, imperfttor, etc., frequently precede the proper name 
with which they are in apposition. 

677. Adverbs are commonly put next to their verb (before it when 
it ends a sentence), and immediately before their adjective or adverb ; 
see 440. 

Remarks. — 1. Ferfi, paene, prope, usually follow. 
2. Negatives always precede ; see 448. 

678. Prepositions regularly precede their case (418). 

679. Particles vary. 

Enim commonly takes the second, seldom the third place ; nam and 
namqne are regularly prepositive. See 498. 

ErgB in the syllogism precedes, elsewhere follows ; igitur is com- 
monly second or third ; itaque regularly first. See 500, 501. 

Taman is first, but may follow an emphatic word. . See 490. 

Etiam usually precedes, quoque always follows. See 478, 479. 

Quidem and dtaram (at length) follow the word to which they belong. 

FIGURES OF SYNTAX AND RHETORIC. 

(680-7) 688. Ellipsis is the omission of some integral part of the 
thought, such as the substantive of the adjective, the copula of the 
predicate, the verb of the adverb. 

UndedomB? V., A., vm. 114. 

689. Brachylogy (breviloquentia) is a failure to repeat an element 
which is often to be supplied in a more or less modified form. 

Tarn fBlix essSs quam ftrmOsisiima (= es) vellem, Ov., Am., 1. 8, 27 ; 
would thou wert fortunate as (thou art) fair. 
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690. Zeugma or Syllepsis is a junction of two words under the 
same regimen, or with the same modifier, although the common factor 
strictly applies but to one. 

Manlls ic supplies* yOefls ad Tiberium tendfins, Tac, Ann., u. 29, 2 ; 
stretching out hands and (uttering) suppliant cries to Tiberius. 

691. AposiCpesis is a rhetorical breaking off before the close of the 
sentence, as in the famous Vergilian Quito ego 

692. Pleonasm is the use of superfluous words. 



Enallage* is* a shift from one form to another : vCe Calliope* 
preoor, V., A., ix. 525. 

Hypallage* is an interchange in the relations of words : dare clSMitraa 
austrito, V, A., in. 61. 

694. OxymOron is the use of words apparently contradictory of each 
other : cum taeent clamant, C, Cat., 1. 8, 21. 

695. Synecdoche* is the use of the part for the whole, or the reverse : 
ttetum for domum, puppia for nftvii, muerO for gladius, etc. 

696. Hypdrbaton, Trajection, is a violent displacement of words. 
LJdia die per omnSs tfi deOs 5r5, H., 0., 1. 8, 1. 

697. Anacoltlthon, or want of sequence, occurs when the scheme of 
a sentence is changed in its course. 

698. Hendiadys (lv h\a Svoiv) consists in giving an analysis in- 
stead of a complex, in putting two substantives connected by a copu- 
lative conjunction, instead of one substantive and an adjective or 
attributive genitive. 

Valgus et multitude, the common herd. Via et ratio (C, Terr., 1. 16, 
47), scientific method. VI et amis, by force of arms. 

So two verbs may be translated by an adverb and a verb : fundi 
fag&rlque, to be utterly routed. 

699. Constructs PraegnSns. So-called oOnstrfletiO praegnftns is 
nothing but an extended application of the accusative of the Inner 
Object (Object Effected). The result is involved, not distinctly stated. 

Exitium inrltat, Cf. Tac, Ann., xiii. 1, 1 ; he provokes destruction 
(ad exitium inrltat). 

700. Litotes, or Understatement, is the use of an expression by 
which more is meant than meets the ear. This is especially common 
with the Negative. 

N5n indecOrO pulvere sordidl, EL, 0., 11. 1, 22. 



PROSODY. 



701. Prosody treats of Quantity and Versification 

QUANTITY. 

702. A syllable is said to be long by nature when it contains a long 
vowel or diphthong : 0, vae, lBgSs, taevae. 

Remarks. — 1. (a) A vowel before -gm, -gn, -nf, -ns, and i consonant 
( j ) is long by nature ; (b) a vowel before -nt, -nd is short by nature. 

Exceptions : ContiO (for conventiO), assembly; nftatius, messenger; 
qulntus, fifth ; also nflndinae (noven-d-), market day ; nondum, not yet ; 
prSndO, I seize; quindocim, fifteen ; vfindO, I sell; ftadecim, eleven; vln- 
demia, vintage, and some Greek words. Compounds of -iugum have 
preceding vowel short. 

2. Inchoative verbs have vowel before -so long by nature ; dlscO, / 
learn. 

3. Noteworthy are the following : qufirtus, fourth ; qulnque, five, and 
its derivatives ; vlgintl, twenty ; mUle, thousand, and its derivatives. 

703. A syllable is said to be long by position (12, 2) when a short 
vowel is followed by two or more consonants, or a double consonant : 
an, colltun, costra. 

704. A syllable ending in a short vowel before a mute, followed by 
1 or r, is common (13) : tenS-brae, darkness. In early Latin it is regu- 
larly short ; so, too, when the mute and liquid begin a word. 

Remark. — The syllable must end in a short vowel : nSvI-fragiu, 
ship-wrecking ; meM-fluus, flouring with honey ; but in ab-rumpO the a 
is long by position. 

705. Evety diphthong, and every vowel derived from a diphthong, 
or contracted from other vowels, is long (14) : gaevut , cruel ; conclwdO, I 
shut up (from claudO) ; infquus, unfair (from aequus) ; <wg5, i" drive to- 
gether (from ooigO = con 4- ag5). 

Exception. — Prao in composition is shortened before a vowel ; prae- 
flitm, burnt at the point (V., A. 9 vn. 524). 
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706. One simple vowel before another vowel-sound, or h, makes a 
short syllable : dens, God; ptter, boy ; nihil, nothing. 

Exceptions : 

i. ft in the old Gen. of the First Declension : aural. 

2. fi iu -M of the Fifth Declension, when a vowel precedes : difil, but 
fidil (63). 

3. a and e before i in proper names in -itu : GU, PompM. 

4. i in the Gen. form -Ins (76, R. 2). Alterlus is often shortened, 
perhaps even in prose : finlus, ttlUus, nttlUus, Wtlus, are found in poetry. 
In alius the i is never shortened. 

5. i in fa is long, except before er : fiO, but fieret and fieri. 

6. Jheu, Diftna, She, dim (= divus). 

7. Many Greek words : Mr, Konelim, mfistam, MSdfta. 

Quantity of Final Syllables. 

707. I" Latin words of more than one syllable, final a, e, and 7 are 
short ; i, 0, and u are long. Greek words follow usually their original 
quantity. 

1. a is short : except in 

i. The Abl. of the First Declension : terrf . 

(2) 3. The Impv. of First Conjugation : amft. 

4. Most uninfected words : trlgintft, itlxtft, but ita, quia, iia. 

2. e is short : except in 

1. The Abl. of the Fifth Declension : die. 

2. The Impv. of Second Conjugation : monfi. 

3. Most adverbs of Second Declension : rfict*; but bend, malft. 
(3) 4. i is long : except in 

(1, 2) 3. quasi, nisi, ettl (when a dissyllable). 

4. i is common in mini, tibi, tibl, ibl, ubi 

Observe the compounds : ibidem, iblque, ublque, nblnam, ublvls, 
ubleunque, nficubl, utlnam, utlqne, slcutl ; (but utl). 

5. is long : bono, ttltO ; except that it is 

1. Common in many substantives of the Third Declension in 8. 

2. Common in the first person Pr. Indie, active of many verbs. 

3. Usually short in modd, dtd, oetO, egd, flicfl, immd, dud, and 

in many other words in later poetry. 

6. u is always long : corntl, fruetfl, audltt. 

708* In Latin all final syllables that end in a simple consonant 
other than s are short. Greek words have often their original quantity. 
Exceptions : 

1. S116C, lien. 

2. The adverbs and oblique cases of illlc, illfic, istle, little. 

3. Compounds of pfir : dispftr, impftr. 

4. lit, petilt, and their compounds. 
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709. In Latin, of final syllables in ■ : as, eg, 01, are long ; if, us, 
ys, short. 

Exceptions : 

1. -as is short in anas, anatis. 

2. -ei is short in the Nom. and Voc. Sing., Third Declension, when 
the Gen. has Otis, Itis, Idis : sages, miles, obses ; but abies, ariSs, paries. 

es, be (and its compounds) : ades, potes. 
penes (Preposition). 

3. Os is short in compos, impos, exos ; and old Nom. in os in the 
Second Declension. 

4. ii is long in Dat. and Abl. Plural : terrls, bonis. 

Also in the Ace. PI. of the Third Declension : omnls = omnfie. 

In the Nom. of sundry Proper Names, increasing long in the Geni- 
tive : Quirla, Quirltia. 

In the 2nd Person Sing. Pr. Indie, active, Fourth Conjugation : audls. 

In the verbal forms vis, sis, fto, and veils and their compounds. 

In the Second Person Sing. Fut. Pf. Indie, and Pf. Subjv., Is is 
common : vlderls. 

5. Us is long in the Gen. Sing., Nom. and Ace. PI., Fourth Declen- 
sion : onrrtls. 

Also in the Nom. Sing. Third Declension, when the Gen. has 11: 
virtUs, virttttifl ; inctts, ineudis ; telltts, tellllris. 

Quantity of Monosyllables. 

710. All monosyllables that end in a vowel are long : S, dfi, m8, dfi, 
hi, si, 0, dO, ttU 

Except the enclitics : -que, -vO, -nO, -cO, -W, -p«6, -pW. 

711. Declined or conjugated monosyllables that end in a consonant 
follow the rules given for final syllables : das, flSs, sols, dat, flftt, Is, Id, 
qnls, his, quia, qnOs. 

But hie, this one ; die and dtlo have the quantity of their verbs. 

712. Monosyllabic Nominatives of substantives and adjectives end- 
ing in a consonant are always long: Os, mOs, vSr, sOl, fOr, pllli; lar 
(laris), pos (pOdls), bOs (bOvis), pftr (paris). 

Exceptions : Vir and lac, os (ossis), mel; 

Also cor, vas (vadis), fel. Also qnot, tot. 

713. Monosyllabic particles that end in a consonant are short : an, 
els, In, nee, per, ter. 

Excepting 6n and nOn and qnln ; 

And also eras and cur and sin ; 

Also the Adverbs in : hlo, hue, hfio, sic ; and So (atque). 
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Quantity in Compounds. 

(714) 715. Compounds generally keep the quantity of their con- 
stituent parts : (ctdB), ante-oMB, dft-e0d5, pr0-e8d5; (oaodB), oocIdO; (cadO), 
oooIdO. 

Remarks. — 1. Of the inseparable prefixes, di, sfi, and vfi are long, 
r£ short : dldflcO, iSdfloB, vecors, reduoO; di, in dXMrtui, is shortened for 
dii, and in dirimo, dir stands for dii. 

2. H* is short, except in nidum, n«m8 (ne-hemo 1 ), nfiquam, nequlquam, 
nSqufiquam, nequitia, n§ve. 

(3) 4. PrO is shortened before vowels, and in many words before 
consonants, especially before f: prdavos, prtfhibeO, prolnde, prttfagiB, 
profundus, prOfiteor, prdoella, prdcul, prdnepoi. The older language 
shortens less frequently than the later. In Greek words pro (npo) 
is generally short : prophftta ; but prolog*!. 

FIGURES OF PROSODY. 

(716-8) 719. i. Elision. — When one word ends with a vowel and 
another begins with a vowel, or h, the first vowel is elided. Elision is 
not a total omission, but rather a hurried half-pronunciation, similar 
to Grace notes in music. 

fellx ttn(a) ant(e) aliis Priamila ▼irgB.— V., A., m. 321. 

2. Ecthlipsis. — In like manner m final (a faint nasal sound) is elided 
with its short vowel before a vowel or h. 

M5nitr(um), horrend(um), Inform(e) ingfins cui lumen adimptum. — V., 
A., in. 658. 

Remark. — After a vowel or m final, the word est, is, drops its e and 
joins the preceding syllable (Aphaeresis), 

SI rixast ubi ttL pulsSi ego vfpuld tantum. — Juv., m. 289. 
Aeternfii quoniam poenfts in morte timendumst. — Lucr., 1. in. 

720. Hiatus. — Hiatus is the meeting of two vowels in separate 
syllables, which meeting produces an almost continuous opening 
(yawning) of the vocal tube. It is found most commonly in the princi- 
pal caesura (750) after a monosyllabic interjection, or in a resolved 
Thesis where a long vowel is shortened (semihiatus). 

pater, (h) hominum rBrumque aeterna potestlf.— V., A., x. 18. 
CrSdimus t an qui (h) amant ipsl sibi somnia fingunt 1— V. , Ec. , viii. 108. 
Promissam eripnl generO. (h) Arma impia ffimptl. — V., A., xil 31. 

721. Diastole.— Many final syllables, which were originally long, 
are restored to their rights by the weight of the Thesis. 

Omnia vindt Amor ; et nfe oBdfimns Amort— V., Ec, x. 69. 
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Sometimes, however, Diastole 1 arises from the necessities of the verse 
(as in proper names), or is owing to a pause (Punctuation) ; so particu. 
larly que. 

DSsine pltlra puer— et quod nunc Instat agamus. — V., Ec. t ix. 66. 

Terrlique traotOsque marii eaelumque profundum. — V., A., iv. 222. 

722. Systole. — Long syllables which had begun to shorten in prose, 
are shortened (Systote). 

Otatupul itet£runtque comae vox faudbus haetit. — V., A., 11. 774. 
S terrS magn(um) alterfus speetire labOrem. — Lucr., ii. 2. 

728. Hardening. — The vowels i and u assert their half -consonant 
nature (Hardening) : abtettt (ablfttt), gent* (genua), tentrta (tftnula). 
FltLviorum rfix Eridanus oaxnposque per omnes. — V., O., 1. 482. 
Quam quae tenvia rant hlsoendlst nfLlla potestas. — Lucr., iv. 66. 

724. Dialysis. — The consonants i and ▼ assert their half-vowel 
nature : dissdlwo" (dissolvo), Gfittis (Gains, from Gavim). 

Adulteretur et columba mlluO.— Hob., Epod. y 16, 82. 
Stamina nOn ulll distoluenda de5.— Tib., i. 7, 2. 

725. Syncope. — Short vowels are dropped between consonants, as 
often in prose : calfacio" for calefaciO. 

Templorum positor templorum sftncto repostor. — Ov., Fast., 11. 63. 
Quiddam magnum addfins unum mfi surpite ( = ■urripite) mortt. — Hob., 
S. y 11. 3, 288. 

726. Tmesis. — Compound words are separated into their parts. 
Quae me oumque ( = quaeoumque mS) vocant terrae ; tic fStus amloum. 

—V., A., 1. 610. 

727. Synizesis. — Vowels are connected by a slur, as often in the 
living language : deinde, deinceps. 

Heo tantum Bhodope* mSrfitur et Iimarus Orphea. — V., Ee. 9 vi. 30. 
So even when h intervenes, as dehino : 

Eurum ad s6 Zephyrumque vocat, dehinc tfilia fStur. — V., A., 1. 131. 

Remark. — Synizesis (settling together) is also called Synaeresis [tak- 
ing together), as opposed to Diaeresis (5). 

728. Synapheia. — X line ends in a short vowel, which is elided 
before the initial vowel of a following line, or a word is divided be- 
tween two lines, ♦. e., the two lines are joined together. 

Iamque iter emSusX turrls ic tficta LatInor(um) 
Ardua.— V., A., vii. 160. 
Lftbitur rips love non probante u- 

xdrius amnii. — Hob., 0., 1. 2, 19. 
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729. Rhythm. — Rhythm means harmonious movement ; and is 
marked by the stress of voice (Accent). 

The accented part is called the Thesis ; the unaccented, the Arsis. 
The Rhythmical Accent is called the Ictus (blow, beat). 

730. Metre. — Rhythm, when represented in language, is embodied 
in Metre (Measure). 

A Metre is a system of syllables standing in a determined order. 

731. Unit of Measure.— The Unit of Measure is the short syllable, 
(w), and is called Mora, Tempos (Time). 

The long (— ) is the double of the short. 

Remark. — An irrational syllable is one which is not an exact mul- 
tiple of the standard unit. Feet containing such quantities are called 
irrational. 

732. Resolution and Contraction. — In some verses, two short syl- 
lables may be used instead of a long (Resolution), or a long instead of 
two short (Contraction). 

Resolution, w ^ ; Contraction, ^73 

733 (734). Feet. — When Metres are combined to form verses they 
are called feet. 

The feet in most common use are the following : 

Feet of Three Times. Feet of Four Times. 
Trochee, — w Dactyl, — w w 
Iambus, w — Anapaest, w w — 
Tribrach, www Spondee, 

Remark. — In verses beginning with an Arsis, it is often convenient 
to cut this off and regard the verse as beginning with a Thesis ; the 
short syllable is then called Anacrusis (upward stroke, signal-beat) and 
is marked : . 

(735-7) 738. Rhythmical Series.— k Rhythmical Series is an unin- 
terrupted succession of rhythmical feet, and takes its name from the 
number of feet that compose it. 

Dipody = two feet. Pentapody = five feet. 

Tripody =r three feet. Hexapody = six feet. 

Tetrapody = four feet. 

Remarks. — 1. The Dipody is the ordinary unit of measure (-meter) 
in Trochaic, Iambic, and Anapaestic verse. In these rhythms a mono- 
meter contains two feet, a dimeter four, a trimeter six, a tetrameter 
eight. 
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2. The single foot is the ordinary unit of measure (-meter) in Dac- 
tylic verse. Thus, a verse of one Dactyl is called a Monometer ; of 
two, a Dimeter ; of three, a Trimeter ; of four, Tetrameter ; of five, a 
Pentameter ; of six, a Hexameter. 

(739) 740. Equality of the Feet. — Every rhythmical series is com- 
posed of equal parts. To restore this equality, when it is violated by 
language, there are four methods : 

1. Syllaba Anceps. 3. Protraction. 

2. Catalexis. 4. Correption. 

741. Syllaba Anceps. — The final syllable of an independent series 
or verse may be short or long indifferently. It may be short when the 
metre demands a long ; long when the metre demands a short. Such 
a syllable is called a Syllaba Anceps. 

742. Catalexis and Pause. — A complete series is called Acatalectic ; 
an incomplete series is called Catalectic. A series or verse is said to 
be Catalectic in syllabam, in dissyllabum t in trisyllabum, according 
to the number of syllables in the catalectic foot. 

j. \j \j I j-\j\j I j. Trimeter dactylicus catalecticus in syllabam. 

j-w I mkjkj I j-\j Trimeter dactylicus catalecticus in dissyllabum. 

The time is made up by Pause. 

This is marked A if one mora is omitted ; — if two. 
A A 

748. Protraction and Syncope. — Protraction {rovrj) consists in 
drawing out a long syllable beyond its normal quantity. It occurs in 
the body of a verse, and serves to make up for the omission of one 
or more Arses, which omission is called Syncope". 

i— = 3 = (triseme long); « — > = 4 = (tetraseme long). 

744. Correction. — Correption is the shortening of a syllable to suit 
the measure. 

1. So a long syllable sometimes takes the place of a short, and is 
marked > ; similarly, two short syllables often seem to take the place 
of one, and may be marked ^j. 

2. When a Dactyl is used as a substitute for a Trochee, the approx- 
imate value is often \\ + i + 1 = 3 ; which may be indicated by -w^ 
(cyclic Dactyl). 

The following line illustrates all the points mentioned : 
a b c b c b d e 

-> I -v„ |^-I -^ I ^| -^ I -V,|-A 

Htlllam I Vfire sa- | era* | vlte pri- 1 hi I sfiverii | arbo | -rem. — Hob., 
0., 1. 18, 1. 

(a) Irrational trochee (irrational long). (6) Cyclic dactyl, (c) Syncope" and Protrac- 
tion (triseme long). (6?) Syllaba anceps. (e) Catalexis. 
19 
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(745-8) 749. Conflict of Ictus and Accent. — In ordinary Latin 
verse, at least according to modern pronunciation, the Ictus overrides 
the Accent ; this conflict seems, however, to have been avoided in the 
second half of the Dactylic Hexameter, and the Ictus made to coincide 
with the Accent. 

760. Conflict of Word-foot and Verse-foot. — The conflict of word- 
foot and verse-foot gives rise to Caesura. Caesura means an incision 
produced by the end of a word in the middle of a verse-foot, and is 
marked f . 

This incision serves as a pause, partly to rest the voice for a more 
vigorous effort, partly to prevent monotony by distributing the masses 
of the verse. The most important pause in the verse is called the Great 
or Principal Caesura. 

So in the Heroic Hexameter the Principal Caesura falls before the 
middle of the verse, to give the voice strength for the first Arsis of 
the second half. 

— ^ I ■*— I ^t- I -- I ^^^ I ■* — 
Qua taltU victli f nfillam sperfcre Mdftttn.— V., A., 11. 353. 

It does not occur at the middle, as in that case the verse would 
become monotonous. 

751. Varieties of Caesura. — Caesurae have different names to show 
their position in the verse, as follows : 

Semiterndria, after the third half foot, t. e., in the second foot. 
Semiqumdria, after the fifth half foot. i. e. t in the third foot. 
Semiseptendria, after the seventh half foot, i. e. t in the fourth foot. 
Seminovendria, after the ninth half foot, t. e., in the fifth foot. 
Remark. — These Caesurae are frequently called after their Greek 
names, thus : trihemimeral, penth&mimeral, hepthemimeral, etc. 

752. Masculine and Feminine Caesurae. — In trisyllabic metres, 
when the end of the word within the verse-foot falls on a Thesis, it is 
called a Masculine Caesura ; when on an Arsis, a Feminine Caesura. 

abed 
Un* ia I ltli | vi I ctH f nM I lam f ip« I rare f sa | lutein, 
a, ft, c, are Masculine Caesurae ; d, a Feminine Caesura. 
Especially noteworthy is the Feminine Caesura of the third foot in 
the Hexameter, called the Third Trochee. 

753. Diaeresis. — When verse-foot and word-foot coincide, Diaeresis 
arises, marked |. 

Ite domum saturae f venit ) Hesperus | Ite eapellae.-— V., Eel., 10, 77. 
Remark. — Diaeresis at the end of the fourth foot of a Hexameter is 
called Bucolic Caesura, and has a special effect. 
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Iambic Rhythms. 

(754_6) 757. The Iambic Rhythm is a rhythm in which the Thesis 
is double of the Arsis. It is represented 

By the Iambus : *-» j. ; By the Dactyl : — <j \j ; 

By the Tribrach : w >L> ^ ; By the Anapaest : w m. 

By the Spondee : — ^ ; 

Remark.— The Spondee, Dactyl, Anapaest, and Proceleusmaticus 
are all irrational, and are consequently marked on the schemes thus: 
> — , >^w, \ju— , \j<jyj\j; see 744. 

(758-61) 762. Iambic Trimeter. — The most common Iambic 
measure is the Trimeter (788, e. 1), composed of six feet, the last of 
which must always be an Iambus. 
Soil et ipsa f B6ma vlribui nrit. 

— Hob., Epod. y xvi. 2. w - v - | u -uz|w-wi. 

Hen m6 per urbem f nam pudet 

tantf malt— Hor., Epod., xi. 7. >^.^— | >x.^ — |>^.w — 
DSripere lflnam f v&ibui pottim 

meli. — Hor., Epod., xvn. 78. >v£^w— | > .£. vs — |>^.^ — 
Intfmis Helenae f Castor offfcniuf 

vicem. — Hor., Epod., xvii. 42. >^w^| >i w-|>iw- 

Anacrustic Scheme : u:-w |- > |- u |- > |- u |-a 

Remarks.— 1. The Iambic Trimeter, when kept pure, has a rapid 
aggressive movement. Hence, it is thus used in lampoons and invec- 
tives. It admits the Spondee in the odd places (first, third, fifth foot); 
the Tribrach in any but the last, the Dactyl in the first and third. 
The Anapaest is rare. When carefully handled, the closing part of 
the verse is kept light, so as to preserve the character. 

2. Diaeresis at the middle of the verse is avoided. The Caesura is 
usually the semiquin&ria, but the semiseptenaria is found also, but 
either with the semiqulndria or with Diaeresis after the second foot. 

Dactylic Rhythms. 

(763-82) 783. The Dactylic Rhythm is a rhythm in which the 
Thesis is equal to the Arsis (2 = 2). 

The Dactylic Rhythm is represented by the Dactyl : j- \j w. 
Often, also, by the Spondee : -*-— . 

784. Dactylic (Heroic) Hexameter. — The Heroic Hexameter is com- 
posed of two Dactylic tripodies, the second of which ends in a Spondee. 
Spondees may be substituted for the Dactyl in the first four feet ; in 
the fifth foot, only when a special effect is to be produced. Such 
verses are called Spondaic. The longest Hexameter contains five 
Dactyls and one Spondee (or Trochee)— in all, seventeen syllables ; the 
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shortest in use, five Spondees and one Dactyl — in all, thirteen sylla- 
bles. This variety in the length of the verse, combined with the great 
number of caesural pauses, gives the Hexameter peculiar advantages 
for continuous composition. 

Scheme: *-sjvj \ *.»» \ jl.w ]*.„„ \ +„„ \ ±- 
TJt fugiunt aqnilis f timidisiima | turba oolnmbae, Ov., A. A., 1. 117, 5 

Dactyls. 
Cam medio colore* f revolant | exaequore mergl, V., #., 1. 361, 4 Dactyls. 
KS turbtta volent f rapidto f ltldibria ventlf, V., A., vi. 75, 3 Dactyls. 
Vorfaqu(e) in obnixOo f urgentur | oornva vlstO, V., G., in. 222, 2 Dactyls. 
Ant lev* ocrefi f lento f dllennt argentf, V., A., vn. 634, Spondaic. 

Remarks. — 1. The two reigning ictuses are the first and fourth, 
and the pauses are so arranged as to give special prominence to them 
— the first by the pause at the end of the preceding verse, the fourth 
by pauses within the verse, both before and after the Thesis. 

2. The Principal Caesura is the semiquindria or penthemimeral, i.e., 
after the Thesis of the third foot, or Masculine Caesura of the third 
foot ; the next is the semiseptendria or hepthemimeral, after the 
Thesis of the fourth foot. 

In verses with several Caesurae, the semiseptendria outranks the 
semiquindria, if it precedes a period, and the latter does not, or if it is 
perfect and the latter is imperfect (i.e., formed by tmesis or by 
elision) ; it also as a masculine Caesura outranks the Third Trochee. 

785 (786-9). Elegiac 'Pentameter (Catalectic Trimeter repeated). 

The Elegiac Pentameter consists of two Catalectic Trimeters or Pen- 
themimers, the first of which admits Spondees, the second does not. 
There is a fixed Diaeresis in the middle of the verse, as marked below, 
which is commonly supplemented by the semitemdria Caesura. The 
Pentameter derives its name from the old measurement : — ^ w ,— ^ ^ , 

, ^v-»— , ^^ — ; and the name is a convenient one, because the 

verse consists of 2£ + 2| Dactyls. The Elegiac Distich is used in sen- 
timental, amatory, epigrammatic poetry. 

Scheme: — v7l> | -Jl/ | l_. | - w w [ -w w | 

A 
Neither Syllaba Anceps nor Hiatus is allowed at the Diaeresis, and 

a syllable long by nature is preferred at that point. 

The Elegiac Pentameter occurs only as a Clausula to the Heroic 
Hexameter, with which it forms the Elegiac Distich. Consequently the 
sense should not run into the following Hexameter (exceptions rare) : 
FEr erat Inferior versus : rrtsee CupIdO 

Dldtnr atque finnm | nirripaisse pedem, Ov. 
Cam pnlohrS dominae nottrl pUcnSre libelll, 
duo* lienit librb | nto lioot Ire mini, Ov., Am., m. 8, 5. 



APPENDICES. 

1, Roman Calendar. 

The names of the Roman months were originally adjectives. The 
substantive mends, month,* may or may not be expressed : (mensis) 
Knuarius, Februlrius, and so on. Before Augustus, the months July 
and August were called, not Iulius and Augustus, but Quintals and 
Sextilii. 

The Romans counted backward from three points in the month, 
Calends (Kalendae), Nones (HOnae), and Ides (Idtts), to which the names 
of the months are added as adjectives : Xalendae IftnuSriae, NOnae Fe- 
bruSriae, Idtts Mfirtlae. The Calends are the first day, the Nones the 
fifth, the Ides the thirteenth. In March, May, July, and October the 
Nones and Ides are two days later. Or thus : 

In March, July, October, May, 
The Ides are on the fifteenth day, 
The Nones the seventh ; but all besides 
Have two days less for Nones and Ides. 

In counting backward (" come next Calends, next Nones, next 
Ides") the Romans used for "the day before" pridie with the Ace. : 
pridie Kalendis iSnuSrils, Dec. 81 ; pridie NOnls Ian. = Jan. 4; pridie 
Idtts iSn. = Jan. 12. 

The longer intervals are expressed by ante diem tertium, qufirtum, 
etc., before the Accusative, so that ante diem tertiam Kal. Ian. means 
" two days before the Calends of January ; " ante diem quSrtum, or a. d. 
iv., or iv. Kal. ISn., " three days before," and so on. This remarkable 
combination is treated as one word, so that it can be used with the 
prepositions ex and in : ex ante diem iii. NOnSs Iuniis usque ad pridie 
Kal. Septembres, /rom June 3 to August 31 ; differre aliquid in ante diem 
xv. Kal. Nov., to postpone a matter to the 18th of October. 

Leap Yeae. — In leap year the intercalary day was counted between 
a. d. vi. Kal. M&rt. and a. d. vii. Kal. Mart. It was called a. d. bis sex- 
tum Kal. M&rt., so that a. d, vii. Kal. Hfirt. corresponded to our February 
23, just as in the ordinary year. 

To turn Roman Dates Into English. 

For Nones and Ides. — I. Add one to the date of the Nones and 
Ides, and subtract the given number. 
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For Calends. — II. Add two to the days of the preceding month, 
and subtract the given number. 

Examples : a. d. viii. Id. ISn. (18 + 1 — 8) = Jan. 6 ; a. d. iv. K5n. 
Apr. (5 + 1 - 4) = Apr. 2 ; a. d. xiv. Xal. Oct. (30 + 2 - 14) = Sept. 18. 
Year, — To obtain the year B.C., subtract the given date from 754 
(753 B.C. being the assumed date of the founding of Rome, anno" urbis 
oonditae). To obtain the year a.d., subtract 753. 
Thus: Cicero was born 648, a. u. c. = 166 B.C. 
Augustus died 767, a. u. c. = 14 a.d. 

2. Roman Long and Square Measure. 

i pis = 11.65 Eng. in. 

2\ pedis = 1 gradus. The itigemm (acre) contains 

2 gradus, ) _ 28,800 sq. ft. Rom. ; 

5 pedis ) ~~ P M,ui * Eng. acre = 43,560 sq. ft. 

125 passtts = 1 stadium. 

8 stadia = 1 mflle passuum (mile). 

3. Roman Money. 

The unit was originally the is (which was about a pound of copper), 
with its fractional divisions. This gradually depreciated, until, after 
the second Punic war, the unit had become a sestertius, which was 
nominally 2} assis. 

2i assis = 1 sestertius (about 25 dinSril = 1 aureus (nummus). 

4 cts.). 1000 sistertil = 1 sestertium 

4 sistertil = 1 dinlrius. ($42.94 to Augustus's time). 

Observe that deciet sistertium = 1,000,000 sestertii (96, R. 6). 

4. Roman Names. 

The Roman usually had three names ; a nomen, indicating the gins, 
a oOgnOmen, indicating the familia in the gins, and the praenOmen, indi- 
cating the individual in the familia. 

The nomina all end in ius. The oOgnOmina have various forms, in 
accordance with their derivation. For example : Q. Mucins Scaevola 
(from seaevus, left hand). 

The praenOmina are as follows, with their abbreviations : 



Aulas, 


A. 


Lucius, 


L. 


Quintan, 


Q. 


Appius, 


App. 


Marcus, 


M. 


Servius, 


Ser. 


Gfiius, 


C. 


Kinius, 


M\ 


8extus, 


Sex. 


Gnaeus, 


Cn. 


Mimercus, 


Mam. 


Spurius, 


Sp. 


Decimus, 


D. 


Numerius, 


Num. 


Titus, 


T. 


XaesG, 


K. 


Publius, 


P. 


Tiberius, 


Ti., Tib. 
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5. General Rules for Gender (19, 20). 

i. Names of Males are masculine; names of Females feminine. 

2. Names of Months and Mountains, Rivers and Winds are masculine. 

3. Names of Countries, Islands, Cities, Plants, and Trees are fem- 
inine. 

4. Indeclinable words are neuter. 

6. Special Rules for Gender. 

5. Substantives of the First Declension are feminine (30) ; 

except Hadria. 

6. Substantives in -us (Second Declension) are masculine (84) ; 

except alvui, coins, humus, vannus (fern.) ; pelagui, vtrui, valgus 
(neut.) ; Substantives in -tun are neuter. 

7. Substantives in -1 are masculine (89) ; 

except fel, mel, all. 

8. Masculine are nouns in -5, 

Save those in -do, -g5 and -ifl, 
With carft, flesh ; but cards, OrdO, 

Ar# masculine with ligG, margO ; 
So harpogO and in -io" 

All concrete nouns like pflLgio* (43). 

9. Substantives in -or and -or are masculine ; those in -ar and -ur 
are neuter (46). 

Observe : Feminine are linter, arbor. 

Neuters are : far, nectar, marmor, 
Aequor, iter, acer, piper, 
Verber, liber, vSr, cadSver, 
Ador, tdber and papftver. 

10. Substantives in -is (-oris) and -9s (-Oris) are masculine ; 

except Of, mouth (neuter). 
Substantives in -us (-oris, -oris) and -us (-Oris) are neuter ; 
except telltU (f.) and lepus and mtU (m.) (49). 
n. Substantives in -s from mute stems are feminine. 

Observe : Masculine : -unx, -ix, and ex, 
Saving forfex, forpex, nex, 
Lex, vlbex, faex, and forms of [prex]. 
Masculine are : 

Lapis, paries, pis, and substantives in -es (-itis) ; 
except merges. 
Also : dSns, fltas, mOns, pons, rudens, torrSns. 
Neuters are : cor, lac, caput. 
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12. Vowel stems with nominative in -s are feminine, except those 

in -ii, which are partly masculine, partly feminine (58). 
Vowel stems with nominative in -e, -al, -ar, are neuter. 
Observe : 

Mascullni generis 
are these words that end in -if : 

amnis, axis, bllrii, oollii, 

eaulis, crlnis , llseis, follii, 
funis, ftstis, Ignis, torrii, 

orbii, pinis, pottis, ensis, 
veetii, vermis, unguis, mentis, 
— antis, easses, mines (plural) — 
Add to these the mullet, mugil, 
also certain animals. 

13. Substantives in -us are feminine. 

14. Substantives in -us (Fourth Declension) are masculine (62), 

Except aous, domus, minus, IdtU, 
penus, portions, and tribus. 
Substantives in -II are neuter. 

15. Substantives of the Fifth Declension are feminine (64), 

Except dies (common in Sing.) and meridiet. * 

7. Irregular Forms. 

16. Irregular Substantives (71). 

is, assis. ieour, ieeoris, ieoinoris, ieoineris, iod- 

auoeps, auoupis. nerii. 

bos, bovii. Itlppiter, Iovii. 

PI. G. bourn, D. Ab. btUroi, bdbus. mel, mollis, 

caput, capitis. nemo 1 , G. nttlliui, Ab. nfillG. 

aneeps, andpitis, nix, nivii. 

praeoeps, praeoipitis. os, oosis. 

earS, oarnis. PI. G. earnium. Os, Oris. 

Cores, Cereris. pollii, pollinis. 

fltr, fSrris. sanguis, sanguinis, 

fel, fellii. senex, sonis. 

femur, femoris, or fominis. supellex, supellectilis, 

iter, itineris. Venus, Veneris. 

Pronominal Adjectives (76). 

17. With Gen. in -lus, Dat. in -I: 

Alius, alter, altorutor; 
utor and neuter ; 
Wins and nttllus ; 
solus, tftus, and unus, 
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Irregular 

18. Dexter, 
vetus, 



Comparison of Adjectives (87-90). 



18 



19. 



17. Superlative in 
facilis, 
difficilis, 

[iuvenis] 
[senex] 

bonus, 

parvus, 
multus, 

malm, 
mfignus, 

frttgl, 



dexterior, 

veterior, vetustior, 

citerior, 

exterior, 

Inferior, 

interior, 

posterior, 

prior, 

superior, 

-limus (87, 3) : 
similis, 
dissimilis, 

ittnior, 
senior, 

melior, 

minor, 
pins, 

pfiior, 
mSior, 



dextimus. 
veterrimus. 
eitimus. 

extrSmus, extimus. 
Infimns, Xxnus. 
intimns. 

postremus, postnmns. 
primus, 
supremos, summus. 

gracilis, 
humilis. 

minimus nftttL. 
maximus nfitd. 



frflg&lior, 



optimus (90). 

minimus, 
plurimus. 

pessimus. 
mfiximus. 
frugSlissimus. 



Irregular Comparison of Adverbs (93). 



20. bene, melius, optim6. 

[parvus], minus, minimS. 
multum, plus, plurimum. 



male, pfiius, pessime. 

[m&gnus], mfiius, maxims, 
satis. satins. 
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Ab-dS, ere, -didl, -ditum, 188, 1. 
ab-igO, ere, -6gl f -Actum, 153. 
ab-iciO, ere, -iecl, -iectum, 155. 
ab-lu5, ere, -lul, -latum, 156. 
ab-nuO, ere, -nul (-nuiturus), 156. 
ab-oleti, ere, evl, itum, 124. 
ab-olesc5, -ere, -olCvI, -olitum, 157. 
ab-ripiO, -ere, -ripul, -reptum, 158. 
abs-condfl (DO), ere, -dl (-didl), 

ditum, 138. 
ab-sistO, -ere, -stitl, 149. 
ab-8um, -esse, ab-ful, A-ful, 117. 
ac-cendO, -ere, -cendi, -censum, 

154, 
ac-cido\ ere, -cidl, 148. 
ac-cipiO, ere, -cepl, -ceptum, 155. 
ac-colO, ere, -colul, -cultum, 158. 
ac-cumbO, ere, -cubul, -cubitum, 

158. 
ac-currG, ere, ac-currl, -cursum, 

148. 
ac-qulr5, ere, -qulsivl, -qulsltum, 

acu(3, ere, acul, acutum, 156. 
ad-do\ ere, -didl, -ditum, 138, 1. 
ad-im5, ere, -6ml, emptum, 153. 
ad-iplscor, I, ad-eptus sum, 165. 
ad-iuvO, are, -ittvl, -iutum, 139. 
ad-olSscO, ere, -olSvI, -ultum, 157. 
ad-orior, -orlrl, -ortus sum, 166. 
ad-sclsc5, ere, -sclvl, -scltum, 157. 
ad-sisto, ere, -stin, 149. 
ad-spiciO, ere, -spexl, -spectum 

ad-st5, -stflre, -stitl, 138, 2. 
ad-sum, ad-esse, ad-ful (af-ful), 

117. 
ad-vesperAscO, ere, AvI, 157. 
af-ferO, -ferre, at-tuli, al-latum, 

171. 
af-fllgO, ere -fllxl, -fllctum, 144. 
ag-gredior, -gredl, -gressus, 165. 
A-gnOscd*, ere, A-gnGvI, A-gnitum 

(Agneturus), 157. 
ago, ere, Sgi, Actum, 153. 
A&, 175, 1. 
algeO, ere, alsl, 141. 

-lexl 
al-licid, ere, / ij cu j\ -Iectum, 147. 

al-luO, ere, -lul, -latum, 156. 
al5, ere, alul, al(i)tum, 158. 
amb-igO, ere, 153. 



amb-iO, Ire, ItI (il), Itum, 169, 2, 
e. 1. 

amiciO, Ire, (^^1') amictum, 

160. 
amplector, I, amplexus, 165. 
angO, ere, anxl, 146. 
an-nuO, ere, annul (anutum), 156. 
ante-cello, ere, 158. 
ante-stfl, -stAre, -stetl, 138. 
a-periO, -Ire, aperul, apertum, 160. 
ap-petO, ere, IvI, Itum, 157, e. 

137. 
ap-pOnG, ere, -posul, -positum, 157. 

arce5, 5re, arcul {^gSW 
arcessO (accersO), ere, arcesslvl, 

-Itum, 157. 
ArdeO, ere, ArsI, Arsum, 141. 

a^.ere.arga.,^^,) 15 *- 
ar-ripi(3, ere, ul, -reptum, 158. 
a-scendO, ere, I, scSnsum, 154. 
a-spici(3, ere, A-spexI, A-spectum, 

1*7. 
as-sentior, Irl, assensus sum, 166. 
as-sideO, ere, -sSdl, -sessum, 143. 
as-su8sc5, ere, -suevl,-suetum, 157. 
at-tendO, ere, -tendl, -tentum, 150. 
at-texO, ere, -texul, -textum, 158. 
at-tined*, ere, ul, -tentum, 135, 1. a. 
at-tingG, ere, attigi, attfictum, 150. 
audeO, ere, ausus sum, 167. 
au-fer5, -ferre, abstull, ablAtum. 

171. 
augeO, ere, auxi, auctum, 141. 
ave, 175, 4. 

BatuO, ere, ul, 156. 

bibO, ere, bibl, (bibitum), 149. 

GadO, ere, cecidi, cAsum, 148. 
caedd*, ere, cecidi, caesum, 148. 
calefaciO, ere, -feci, -factum, 155 ; 

173, e. 2. 
cand, ere, cecinl, cantum, 148. 
capessO, ere, IvI, Itum, 157. 
capiO, ere, cepl, captum, 126 ; 155. 
carpO, ere, carpsl, carptum, 144. 
caved, ere, cAvI, cautum, 143. 
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cedo, 175, 6. 

c5d5, ere, ceasl, eSssum, 144. 

ce M e«,Bre I nl,^»^ 8)( 186.i.a. 

cernG, ere, crSvI, (cretum), 157. 

df}S' clTl ' c,tum ' 14<) - 

cingO, ere, cinxl, cine turn, 146. 
cireum-dO, -dare, -dedl, -datum, 

13a 

circum-sistG, ere, stetl, 148. 
circum-std, stare, stetl, 188, 2. 
claud(5, ere, clausl, clausum, 144. 
co-alescO, ere, -alul, (-alitum), 157, 

158. 
co-arguG, ere, ul, 156. 
co-emG, ere, -eml, -8m(p)tum, 153. 
coepl, coepisse, 175, 5, a. 
c5-gn0scG, ere, -gnOvl, -gnitum, 

157. 
cft-gtt, ere, co-Bgi, co-flctum, 153. 
col-ild5, ere, -ltel, llsum, 144. 
coMig5, ere, -legl, -lectum, 153. 
col-luceO, ere, -10x1, 141. 
colO, ere, colul, cultum, 158. 
com-burO, ere, -UssI, -ustum, 144. 
com-edG, ere, -Bdl, -Bsum (Bstum), 

172. 
comminlscor, I, commentus sum, 

165. 
com-moveO, Bre, -mflvl, -mfltum, 

143. 
c5-m0, ere, cOmpsi, cOmptum, 144. 
com-parcfl, ere, -parsl, -parsum, 

com-pellO, ere, com-pull, -pulsum, 

com-perio\ ire, com-perl, com-per- 

tum, 162. 
compBscG, ere, ul, 158. 
com-pingO, ere, -pBgl, -pfictum, 

com-plector, I, com-plexus, 165. 
com-primO, ere, -press!, -pressum, 

com-pung5, ere, -punxl, -punctum, 

con-cidft, ere, -cidl, 148. 
con-cldo, ere, -cidl, -clsum, 148. 
con-cinO, ere, -cinul, 158. 
conclude, ere, -clusl, -clusum, 144. 
con-cumbd, ere, -cubul, -cubitum, 

158. 
con-cuplscG, ere, -cuplvl, cupltum, 

157. 
con-cutiO, ere, -ouisl, -cutsum, 144. 



con-do\ ere, -didl, -dittrm, 188, 1. 
con-dormlsc5, -ere, -ivl, Itum, 157. 
c0n-ferci6\ Ire (fersl), fertum, 161. 
cOn-ferO, -ferre, -tull, collfltum, 

171. 
c0n-fici5, ere, -feci, -fectum, 155. 
cSn fiteor, Sri, -fessus, 164. 
con-flig5, ere, -flixl, -fllctum, 144. 
c5n-fring<5, ere, -frBgi, -frfictum, 

154. 
con-gruO, ere, congrul, 156. 
con-iciG, ere, -iBci, -iectum, 155. 
con-quirG, ere, -quislvl, -qulsltum, 

cdn-serG, ere, -serul, -sertum, 158. 
cOn-serO, ere, -sfivi, -situm, 157. 
c(m-sid8, ere, consBdi, -sessum,153. 
cdn-sistO, ere, -stitl, -stitum, 149. 
con-sperg5, ere, -spersl, -spersum, 

c0n-spici5, ere, -spexi, -spectum, 

147. 
cOn-stituO, ere, ul, -stitutum, 156. 
c£n-st5, -stfire, -stitl, (constfltu- 

rus), 138, 2. 
c5n-suBsco\ ere, -suBvi, suBtum, 

157 ; 175, 5. 
cOnsulfl, ere, cdnsulul, -sultum, 

158. 
con-temnG, ere, -tem(p)sl, -tem(p)- 

tum, 146. 
con-tend8, ere, -tendl, -tentum, 

150. 
con-texG, ere, -texul, -textum, 158. 
con-tine8, 3re, ul, -tentum, 135, 

1, a. 
con-tingO, ere, contigl, contSctum, 

150. 
convalesce, ere, -valul, -valitum, 

158. 
coquO, ere, coxl, coctum, 147, 2 ; 

cor-ripiO, ere, ripul, -reptum, 158. 
cor-ruO, ere, corrul, 156. 
cr6-d<3, ere, -didl, -ditum, 138, 1. 
crepd, fire, crepul, crepitum, 137. 
crBscG, ere, crBvi, crStum, 157. 
cube, fire, cubul, cubitum, 137. 
ctldO, ere, ctldl, cusum, 158. 
cupiO, ere, cuplvl, cupltum, 157. 
currO, ere, cuourrl, cursum, 148. 

DS-cernO, ere, -crBvi, -cretum, 157. 
dB-cerpfl, ere, si, turn, 144. 
dB-dG, dSdere, dSdidl, deditum, 
188, z. 
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dS-fendO, ere, -fendl, -f5nsum,154 
de-gO, ere, 153. 
d6-libu<3, uere, ul, utum, 166. 
de-ligO, ere, -legl, -lectum, 158. 
d8-m5, ere, dCmpsl, demptum,144. 
dSpellO, ere, depull, depulsuni, 

150. 
d8-prim5, ere, -pressl, -pressum, 

144. 
de-scendG, ere, -scendl, -scSnsum, 

154. 
de-sera, ere, -serul, -sertum, 157. 

de-sili6\ Ire, £*). (desultum), 160. 

de-sin6\ ere, J^y 1 ' d6situm,157. 

dS-sipiO, ere, 157. 

de-sist5, ere, -stitl, -stitum, 149. 

d6-spiciO, ere, -spexl, -spectum, 

de-suesc5, -ere, -Svl, -Stum, 157. 
de-sum, -esse, -ful, 117. 
dg-tendG, ere, -tendl, -tentum, 150. 
dS-tineG, 6re, -ul, -tentum, 135, 

i. a. 
dlcO, ere, dlxl, dictum, 144. 
dif-ferfl, -ferre, distull, dllfttum, 

171. 
dl-gn5scd, ere, -gn5vl, 157. 
di-TigO, ere, -16x1, -lectum, 144. 
dl-rig5, ere, -rexl, -rectum, 144. 
dir-imO, ere, -6ml, -emptum, 153. 
dlsce, ere, didicl, 151. 
dis-crepS, fire, -crepul (fivl), 187. 
dis-cumbtf, ere, -cubul, -oubitum, 

158. 
dis-p8sc5, ere, -pSscul, 158. 
dis-sideO, ere, -s6dl, 143. 
dl-stingud, ere, -stinxl, -stinctum, 

146. 
dl-st5, -stare, 188, 2. 
divide, ere, dlvlsl, d! visum, 144. 
do, dare, dedl, datum, 138. 
doceG, ere, docul, doctum, 135, 1, a. 
domO, are, ul, itum, 137. 
duc5, ere, duxl, ductum, 144. 

Ed5, ere, edl, 6sum, 153, 172. 
8-dd, Sdere, edidl, editum, 138, i. 
e-dormiscd, -ere, -IvI, -Itum, 157. 
ef-fer5, -ferre, extuli, eifitum, 171. 
6-lici5, ere, -licul, -licitum, 147. 
€-li$5, ere, -l6gl, -lectum, 153. 
e-mic5, fire, ul (fittLrus), 137. 
emo, ere, 6ml, emptum, 153. 
emungfl, ere, emunxl, emunctum. 



e-nec6, fire, (jj)^^ Snectum, 

137. 

eft, Ire, IvI, itum, 169, 2. 

6-vffdG, ere, evfisl, evfisum, 144. 

8-vfinesc5, ere, evffnul, 158. 

ex-firdesc5, ere, exfirsl, exfirsum, 
141. 

ex-cellO, ere, ul (excelsus), 158. 

ex-clQdO, ere, -si, -sum, 144. 

ex-currf, ere, ex(cu)currl, -cur- 
sum, 148. 

ex-cutiG, ere. cussl, cussum, 144. 

ex-iraC, ere, eml, emptum, 153. 

ex-olescd, ere, -olSvI, -oletum, 157. 

ex-pell5, ere, -pull, -pulsum, 150. 

expergiscor, I, experrectus sum, 

ex-perior, Irl, -partus sum, 166. 
ex-pleO, 6re, evl, etum, 124. 
ex-plic5, fire, ul (fivl), itum (Stum), 

ex-plGdO, ere, -si, -sum, 144. 
ex-stinguO, ere, -stinxl, -stinctum, 

146. 
ex-sistfl, ere, -stitl, -stitum, 149. 
ex-stft, fire (exstfiturus), 138, 2. 
ex-tend5, ere, dl, -sum (-turn), 150. 
ex-tollO, ere, 150. 
ex-u5, ere, -ul, -a turn, 156. 

Facessti, ere, Ivl (-1), Itum, 157. 
faciC, ere, feci, factum, 155. 
falld, ere, fefelll, falsum, 150. 
farciO, Ire, farsl, fartum, 161. 
ffirl, 163 ; 175, 3. 
fateor, erl, fassus sum, 164. 
fatlscor, I (fessus, adj.). 
faveS, ere, ffivi, fautum, 143. 
ferO, ferre, tull, latum, 171. 
ferveC, 5re, fervl (ferbul), 143. 
fide, ere, fisus sum, 167. 
flg6\ ere, flxl, fixum, 144. 
find5, ere, fidl, fissum, 155. 
fingS, ere, finxl, Actum, 146. 
fI5, fieri, factus sum, 173. 
fleets, ere, flexl, flexum, 145. 
fllgS, ere, fllxl, fllctum, 144. 
flu5, ere, flux! (fluxus, acti.), 144. 
fodiC, ere, f5dl, fossum, 155. 
fovea, ere, f(5vl, fGtum, 148. 
frangti, ere, fr6gl, frfictum, 154. 
fremC, ere, ul, 158. 
frendo* (eo), ere (ul), frSsum, fres- 

sum, 158. 
1 rlcG, fire, ul, frictum (Stum), 137. 
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frlgeC, 8re (frlxl), 141. 
frlgC, ere, frlxl, frlctum, 141. 
fruor, I, f rfLctus (fruitus) sum, 165. 
fugie, ere, fuel, fugitum, 155. 
fulcifl, Ire, fulsl, ful turn, 161. 
fulgeG, ere, fulsl, 141. 
funds, ere, fudi, fOsum, 154. 
fungor, I, functus sum, 165. 

GaudeC, Sre, gfivlsus sum, 167. 
gemO, ere, ul, 158. 
gerO, ere, gessl, gestum, 144. 
glgnG, ere, genu!, genitum, 158. 
gradior, I, gressus sum, 165. 

HaereG, Sre, haesl, (haesum), 141. 
hauriG, Ire, hausl, haustum (hau- 

sOrus, haustOrus), 161. 
have, 175, 4. 
hortor, Sri, fitus sum, 128. 

laceG, Sre, iacul, to lie. 
iaciG, ere, iSci, iactura, 155. 
icO, ere, Id, Ictum, 153. 
I-gnGscG, ere,-gnGvI,-gnGtum, 157. 
il-liciG, ere, -lexl, -lectum, 147. 
il-lidG, ere, -llsl, -llsum, 144. 
imbuG, ere, ul, utum, 156. 
im-pingG, ere, pegl, pactum, 146. 
in-calescG, ere, -calul, 158. 
in-cendG, ere, -cendl, -cSnsum, 154. 
iueessG, ere, IvI (I), 157. 
in-cidG, ere, -cidl, -cflsum, 148. 
in-cidG, ere, -cidl, clsum, 148. 
in-cipiG, ere, -c6pl, -ceptum, 155. 
in-crepG, fire, ul, itum, 137. 
in-cumbG, ere, -cubul, -cubitum, 

158. 
in-cutiG, ere, -cussl, -cussum, 157. 
ind-iplscor, I, indeptus sum, 165. 
in-dG, ere, -didl, -ditum, 138, 1. 
indulges, ere, indulsl (indultum), 

141. 
in-duG, ere, -dul, -datum, 156. 
In-fllgG, ere, -fiixl, -fllctum, 144. 
ingemlscG, ere, ingemul, 158. 
ingruG, ere, ul. See congruo, 156. 
in-nGtesco, ere, nGtuI, 158. 
in-olescG, ere, -olSvI, 157. 
inquam, 175, 2. 

In-sideG, ere, -sedl, -sessum, 143. 
In-sistG, ere, -stitl, 148. 
In-spiciG, ere, -spexl, -spectum, 

147. 
In-stG, fire, -stitl (instfitOrus),138,2. 
In-sum, -esse, -ful, 117. 



intel-legG, ere, -lexl, -lectum, 144. 
inter-ficiG, ere, -feci, -fectum, 155 ; 

173, e. 2. 
inter-imG, ere, -Sral, -Smptum, 153. 
inter-punge, ere, -punxl, -punc- 

tum, 150. 
inter- st5, fire, -stetl, 138. 
inter-sum, -esse, -ful, 117. 
inveterfiscG, ere, -fivl, 157. 
in-vfidG, ere, invfisl, -vfisum, 144. 
iubeG, ere, iQssi, iQssum, 141. 
iungo, ere, iQnxI, iQnctum, 146. 
iuvG, fire, iuvl, iutum (iuvfitOrus), 

139. 

Lfibor, I, lapsus sum, 165. 
lacessG, ere, lacesslvl, -Itum, 157. 
laedG, ere, laesi, laesum, 146. 
lambG, ere, I, 154. 
langueG, ere, I. 
largior, Irl, Itus sum, 166. 
lave, fire (ere), lfivl, lautum, la- 
tum, lavfitum, 139. 
lego, ere, lSgl, lectum, 153. 
libet, libere, libuit (libitum est), 
liceor, erl, itus sum, 164. 
licet, licere, licuit (licitum est). 
lingG, ere, linxl, linctum. 
line, ere, lev! (llvl), litum, 157. 
linquG, ere, llqul, 154. 
loquor, I, locutus sum, 128, 2 ; 165. 
laceG, ere, lttxl, 141. 
lade, ere, lfisi, lQsum, 144. 
lfcgeG, ere, laxl, 141. 

( latum, to wash, 
luG, ere, lul, •< luitum, to atone for, 
{ 156. 

M5l(5, mfille, mfilul, 142, 3 ; 174. 
mande, ere, mandl, mfinsum, 154. 
maneG, ere, man si, mfinsum, 141. 
mfinsuesce, -ere, -6vl, -etum. 
memini, 175, 5, b. 
mentior, Irl, itus, 128, 2; 166. 
mereor, erl, meritus sum, 164. 
merge, ere, mersi, mersum, 144. 
metier, Irl, mensus sum, 166. 
mete, ere, messui (rare), messum, 

158. 
metuG, ere, ul, 156. 
mice, fire, ul, 137. 
mingO, ere, minxi, mictum. 
minutf, ere, minul, minatum, 156. 
mlsceG, ere, ul, mixtum (mlstura). 
misereor, erl, miseritus (misertus) 

sum, 164. 
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mittfl, ere, mlsl, missum, 144. 
molfl, ere, molul, molitum, 158. 
mordeO, ere, momordl, morsum, 

142. 
morior, mori, mortuus sum (mori- 

turus), 166. 
movefl, ere, mftvl, mdtum, 148. 
mulceC, ere, mulsl, mulsum, 141. 
mulgeO, ere, mulsl, mulsum 

(ctum), 141. 
mungG, ere, munxl, munotum. 

Nanclsoor, I, nactus (nanctus), 166. 
nfiscor, I, nfitus sum (nJSsciturus), 

166. 
necto, ere, nexl (nezul), nexum, 

146. 
neg-legfl, ere, -lexl, -tectum, 144. 
nequeG, Ire, 170. 
ningO, ere, ninxl. 
nltor, I, nlxus (nlsus) sum, 165. 
nftlo, nGlle, n5lul, 142, 3 ; 174. 
noceG, ere, ul (nocitttrus). 
n5sc0, ere, nOvI, nfttum, 157 ; 175, 

5, * 
n6tesc5, ere, nOtuI, 158. 
nQb<3, ere, ntlpsl, nQptum, 144. 

Ob-d6, ere, -didl, -ditum, 138, 2. 
ob-dormlscO, ere, -dormlvl, -dor- 

mltum, 157. 
obllvlscor, I, oblltus sum, 165. 
ob-side5, ere, -sedl, -sessum, 148. 
ob-sistO, ere, -stitl, -stitura, 149. 
obs-olescO, ere, -olCvl, -oletum, 

157. 
ob-stfl, stfire, stitl (obstfitQrus), 138. 
obtineC, ere, -tinul, -ten turn, 135, 

1, a. 
oc-cidd, ere, -cidi, -cfisum, 148. 
oc-ddO, ere, -cidi, -cisum, 148. 
oc-cin5, ere, -cinul, 148, 158. 
oc-cipi6, ere, -cepl, -ceptum, 155. 
occufe, ere, occului, occultum, 

158. 
Gdl, def., 175, 5, a. 
of-fencfe, ere, -fendl, -fensum, 154. 
of-fer6, -ferre, obtull, oblfttum, 

171. 
operie, Ire, operui, opertum, 160. 
opperior, Irl, oppertus (or Itus), 

166. 
5rdior, Irl, flrsus sum, 166. 
ortor, Irl, ortus sum (oritttrus), 166. 
os-tendO, ere, -tendl, -tensum 

(-tentus), 150. 



Paclsoor, I, pactus sum, 165, 167, 

n. 2. 
pandfl, ere, pandl, passum (pfin- 

sum), 154. 

parcG, ere, pepercl (parsl), parsfl- 

rus, 148. 
pari5, ere, peperl, partum (pari- 

tarus), 152. 
partior, Irl, Itus, 166. 
pfiscG, ere, pftvl, pfistum, 157. 
pate-facio, ere, -feci, -factum, 

178, b. 
patior, I, passus sum, 165. 
paveft, ere, pfivl, 148. 
pectfl, ere, pexl, pexum, 146. 

pel-Hcid, -licere, nj^jx -lectum, 

147. 
pelld, ere, pepull, pulsum, 150. 
pendee, ere, pependl, 142. 
pendo, ere, pependl, pensum, 150. 
per-cell5, ere, percull, perculsum, 

158. 
per-censeti, ere, -cSnsul, -censum, 

135, 1, a. 
per-cutifl, ere, cussi, cussum, 144. 
per-dO, ere, -didl, -ditum, 138, 1. 
per-e5. Ire, peril, itum, 169, 2, b. 1. 
per-ficia, ere, -feci, -fectum, 165. 
per-fring6, ere, -fregl, -frSctum, 

154. 
pergG, ere, perrexl, perrectum, 

per-petior, I, perpessus sum, 165. 
per-spiciO, ere, -spexl, -spectum, 

147. 
per-stO, -stfire, -stitl, 138, 2. 
per-tineO, ere, ul, 135, 1, a. 
pessum-do, -dare, -dedl, -datum, 

188. 
petfl, ere, Ivl(il), Itum, 157. 
piget, pigere, pi^uit, pigitum est. 
pingO, ere, pinxi, pictum, 146. 
plnsO, ere, ul(l), plnsitum (plstum, 

plnsum), 158. 
plangO, ere, planxl, planctum, 

plaude, ere, plausl, plausum, 144. 
plectft, ere, (plexl), plexum, 145. 
plicO, fire, ul (fivl), itum (Stum), 
137. 

Plu5, ere, {g^ 166. 

polliceor, 6ri, itus sum, 164. 
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p5n&, ere, posul, poeitum. 
pGscC, ere, popflscl, 151. 
pos-sideo*, ere, -sedl, -sessum, 148. 
pos-sum, posse, potul, 119. 
potior, Irl, Itus sum, 166. 
pGt0, Are, Svi, potum, pQtfitum. 
prae-cello*, ere, -cellul, 158. 
prae-cinfl, ere, -cinul, 158. 
prae-curro", ere, -cucurri, -cursum, 

148. 
prae-sidefl, Sre, -s5di, 143. 
prae-sum, -esse, -ful, 117. 
prae-stS, -stare, -stitl (-stfiturus), 

138,2. 
prandeo*, 6re,prandl,prfinsum,143. 
prehendO, ere, prehendi, prehen- 

sum, 154. 
prem<3, ere, press!, pressum, 144. 
prOd-igfl, ere, -6gi, 153. 
prC-do", ere, -didl, -ditum, 188, 1. 
proficiscor, I, profeetus sum, 165. 
pro-fiteor, Sri, -fessus sum, 164. 
prOmo", ere, primps!, prGmptum, 

144. 
prfl-sum, prftdesse, prOful, 118. 
pr5-tend5, ere, -tendl, -tentum, 

tSnsum, 150. 
psallO, ere, I, 154. 
pudet, Sre, puduit, puditum est. 
pungft, ere, pupugi, punctum, 150. 
punior, Irl, Itus sum, 166. 

QuaerC, ere, quaeslvl, quaesltum, 

157. 
quaes(5, 175, 6. 
quati<3, ere, (quassi), quassum, 

144. 
queo*, quire, 170. 
queror, querl, questus sum, 167. 
quiSsc5, ere, quiSvi, quietum, 157. 

Rado, ere, rffsl, rSsum, 144. 
rapid, ere, rapul, raptum, 158. 
rauci<3, Ire, rausi, rausum, 150, 2. 
re-censeC (censeO), ere, -cSnsuI, 
-censum (pecensltum), 135, 1, a. 
re-cid5, ere, reccidl, recftsum, 148. 
re-cumb5, ere, -cubui, 158. 
red-arguo*, ere, -argul, 156. 
red-d5, ere, -didl, -ditum, 138, 1. 
red-ig5, ere, -egl, -actum, 153. 
red-uno*, ere, 153. 
re-fello", ere, refelll, 150. 
re-fer5, -ferre, -tull, -latum, 171. 
rego, ere, r5xl, rectum, 144. 
re-linqu<3, ere, Jlqui, -lictum, 154. 



reor, rtri, ratus sum, 164. 
re-pello*, ere, reppull, pulsum, 150. 
re-perid, Ire, repperl, repertum. 

152, 162. 

rSpo*, ere, rSpsi, reptum, 144. 
re-siplsc<3, ere, -siplvl (sipul), 157. 
re-sist5, ere, -stitl, -stitum, 149. 
re-spondeC, ere, -spondl, -sptinsum, 

re-sto\ stare, -stitl, 188, 2. 
re-stinguo*, ere, -stinxl, stinetum, 

146. 
re-tineO, ere, ul, -tentum, 185, 1, a. 
re-vertor, I, revertl, reversum, 

153, 167. 

rldeft, 8re, rlsl, rlsum, 141. 
r5d5, ere, r5sl, rfsum, 147, 2. 
rudC, ere, rudlvl, Itum, 157. 
rumpft, ere, rtlpl, ruptum, 154. 
ru5, ere, rul, rutum (ruitttrus), 156. 

Saepio*, Ire, saepsl, saeptum, 161. 

saliO, Ire, &$$' saltum, 160. 

sallO, ere, (salli), salsum. 
salv6, def., 175, 4. 

sanciS.Ire.sRnxI.^^Wl. 

sapft, ere (saplrl), sapul, 157. 
sarcio*, Ire, sarsl, sartum, 161. 
satis-d5, -dare, -dedi, -datum, 188. 
scabs, ere, scfibl, 153. 
scalps, ere, scalpsl, scalptum, 144. 
scandO, ere, scandi, scOnsum, 154. 
scindS, ere, scidl, scissum, 155. 
sciscO, ere, sclvl, scltum, 157. 
scribe, ere, scrlpsl, scrlptum, 144. 
sculpo*, ere, sculpsl, sculptum, 144. 

sees, Rre, secul, 2*55™, 137. 
sedeG, 6re, s5dl, sessum, 143. 
s€lig[5, ere, -legl, -l€ctum, 153. 
sentiO, Ire, sSnsI, sensum, 161. 
sepeliO, Ire, ivl, sepultum, 159. 
sequor, I, secutus sum, 165. 
serfl, ere, 158. 
serO, ere, sSvI, satum, 157. 
serpb, ere, serpsl, serptum, 144. 
side, ere, sldl, 153. 
sinO, ere, slvl, situm, 157. 
sistO, ere, (stitl), statum, 148. 
soleO, Bre, solitus sum, 167. 
solvO, ere, solvl, solQtura, 153. 

sonO, are, sonul, ^^ W- 
sorbeo*, ere (sorp-sl), sorbul, 140. 
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sortior, Irl, sortltus sum, 166. 
spargO, ere, sparsl, sparsum, 144. 
spernS, ere, sprSvI, spretum, 157. 
-spiciS, 147. 
spondeS, Sre, spopondl, spSnsum, 

142. 
spuS, ere, spul, spatum, 156. 
status, ere, statul, statQtura, 156. 
sterns, ere, strftvl, stratum, 157. 
sternuS, ere, sternul, 156. 
stertS, ere, stertul, 158. 
-stinguS, ere, 146. 
stS, stftre, stetl, stfitum, 138. 
streps, ere, strepul, strepitum, 

strides, Sre (ere), strldl, 143. 
strings, ere, strinxl, strictum, 146. 
struS, ere, strtlxl, strtlctum, 144. 
sufideS, Sre, suftsl, su&sum, 141. 
sub-dO, ere, -didl, -ditum, 138. 
sub-igS, ere, -Bgl, -actum, 153. 
suc-cedG, ere, -cSssI, -cSssum, 144. 
suc-cendS, ere, -cendl, -cSnsuni, 

154. 
suc-cSnseS, Sre, ul, -cSnsum, 135, 

i, a. 
suc-currS, ere, -curri, -cursum, 148. 
suSscO, ere, suSvI, suetum, 157. 
suf-ferO, -ferre, sus-tinul, 171, n. 2. 
suf-flciS, ere, -fScI, -fectura, 155. 
suf-fodiS, ere, -fSdl, -fossura, 155. 
sug-gerS, ere, •gessl, -gestum, 144. 
stlgS, ere, sQxI, suetum. 
sum, esse, ful, 116. 
sumS, ere, sumpsl, sttmptum, 144. 
suS, ere, sul, stLtum, 156. 
super-stS, -stare, -stetl, 138. 
super-sum, -esse, -ful, 117. 
sup-pSnS, ere, -posul, -positum. 
surgS, ere, surrexl, surrSctum,144. 
surripiS, ere, ul (surpul), -reptum, 

TangS, ere, tetigl, tSctum, 150. 

tegS, ere, tSxI, tectum, 144. 

temnS, ere, 146. 

tends, ere, tetendl, tSnsum (ten- 
turn), 150. 

teneS, ere, tenui, (tentum), 135, 
i, a. 



tergeS, Sre, tersl, tersum, 141. 
terS, ere, trlvT, tritum, 157. 
texS, ere, texul, textum, 158. 
ting(u)S, ere, tinxl, tinctum. 
tolls, ere (sustuli, sublfttum), 150. 
tondeS, 6re, totondl, tonsum, 142. 
tons, Sre, ul, 137. 
torques, Sre, torsi, tortum, 141. 
torreS, ere, torruI,tSstum, 135, i, a. 
trfi-dS, ere, -didl, -ditum, 138. i. 
traho, ere, trftxl, trSctum, 144. 
tribuS, ere, ul, tributum, 156. 
trtldS, ere, trusl, trasum, 144. 

tueor,en, $^ tutStussum, 164. 

tundS, ere, tutudl, tunsum, tu- 

sum, 150. 
turgeS, Sre, tursl, 141. 

Ulclscor, I, ultus sum, 165. 
ungS, ere, tinxl, unctum, 146. 
urges, Sre, ursl, 141. 
urS, ere, flssl, astum, 144. 
ntor, I, tLsus sum, 165. 

VfidS, ere, 144. 

vale, 175, 4. 

vehS, ere, vexl, Tectum, 144. 

veils, ere, velll (vulsl), vulsum, 

154. 
ven-dS, ere, -didl, -ditum, 138, i. 
v6n-e5, Ire, IvI (il), 169, 2, r. 1. 
veniS, Ire, venl, ventum, 162. 
vSnum-dS, -dare, -dedl, -datum, 

138. 
vereor, Sri, veritus sum, 164. 
verrS, ere, verrl, versum, 153. 
verts, ere, vertl, versum, 153. 
vescor, I, 165. 
vesperfiscS, ere, ftvl, 157. 
vets, fire, vetul, vetitum, 137. 
videS, Sre, vldl, visum, 143. 
vinciS, Ire, vinxl, vinctum, 161. 
vines, ere, vlcl, victum, 154. 
vIsS, ere, vlsl, 153. 
vIvS, ere, vlxl, victum, 144. 
vols, velle, volul, 158 ; 174. 
volvS, ere, volvl, volutum, 153. 
vomS, ere, vomul, vomitum, 158. 
voveS, ere, vSvI, vStum, 143. 
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PRINCIPAL RULES OF SYNTAX. 

1. The Verb agrees with its subject in number and person (211). 

2. The Adjective agrees with its subject in gender, number, and 
case (211). 

3. The common Predicate of two or more subjects is put in the 
Plural (285) ; when the genders are different, it takes the strongest 
gender or the nearest (286) ; when the persons are different, it takes 
the first in preference to the second, the second in preference to the 
third (287). 

4. The common Attribute of two or more substantives agrees with 
the nearest, rarely with the most important (290). 

5. The Predicate substantive agrees with its subject in case (211). 

6. The Appositive agrees with its subject in case ; if possible, also 
in number and person (821). 

7. The Relative agrees with its antecedent in gender, number, and 
person (614). 

8. Disproportion is indicated by the comparative with quam prO, 
qnam ut, quam qui (298). 

9. In comparing two qualities, use either magis quam with the posi- 
tive, or a double comparative (299). 

10. Superlatives denoting order and sequence are often used parti- 
tive] y and then usually precede their substantive (291, r. 2). 

11. The Genitive forms mel, tul, tul, nottri, vettrl, are used mainly 
as objective genitives ; nostrum and vertrum as partitive (304, 2). 

12. The Reflexive is used regularly when reference is made to the 
grammatical subject ; frequently when reference is made to the actual 
subject (309). 

13. The Reflexive is used of the principal subject, when reference is 
made to the thought or will of that subject ; hence, in Infinitive clauses, 
or Indirect Questions, in Sentences of Design, and in Orfitio" Obliqua 
(521). 

14. The Possessive Pronoun is used instead of the Possessive or 
Subjective Genitive in the First and Second Persons (362, 364). 

15. The Appositive to a possessive pronoun is in the Genitive (321, 
E. 2). 

16. With words of Inclination and Disinclination, Knowledge and 
Ignorance, Order and Position, Time and Season, the adjective is 
usually employed for the adverb (325, r. 6). 

17. The Indicative, not the Subjunctive, is used in expressions of 
Possibility, Power, Obligation, and Necessity (254, r. 1). 
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1 8. The Potential of the Present or Future is the Present or Perfect 
Subjunctive (257) ; the Potential of the Past is the Imperfect Subjunc- 
tive (268). 

19. The Optative Subjunctive may be used to express a Wish (260), 
an Asseveration (262), a Command (263), or a Concession (264). 

20. The First Imperative looks forward to immediate, the Second 
to contingent, fulfilment (268). 

21. The Negative of the Imperative is regularly nOU with the Infin- 
itive ; sometimes nfi with the Perfect Subjunctive (270, R. 2), or eavi 
with the Subjunctive (271) is also used. 

22. The Infinitive, with or without a subject, may be treated as a 
neuter subject (422), object (423), or predicate (424). 

23. The Infinitive is used as the object of verbs of Will, Power, 
Duty, Habit, Inclination, Resolve, Continuance, End, etc. (423). 

24. The Accusative and Infinitive is used as the object of verbs of 
Will and Desire (532). 

25. The Accusative and Infinitive is used as the object of verbs of 
Emotion (533). 

26. The Accusative and Infinitive is used in Exclamation (534). 

27. After verbs of Saying, Showing, Believing, and Perceiving, the 
Present Infinitive expresses action contemporary with that of the gov- 
erning verb, the Perfect, action prior to it, the Future, action future 
to it (530). 

28. The Genitive of the Gerund and Gerundive is used chiefly after 
substantives and adjectives that require a complement (428). 

29. The Dative of the Gerund and Gerundive is used mainly in 
post-classical Latin after words of Fitness and Function ; also after 
words of Capacity and Adaptation, and to express Design (429). 

30. The Accusative of the Gerund and Gerundive is used after verbs 
of Giving and Taking, Sending and Leaving, etc., to indicate Design 
(430). 

31. The Ablative of the Gerund and Gerundive is used to denote 
Means and Cause, rarely Manner (431). 

32. The Supine in -urn is used chiefly after verbs of Motion to 
express Design (435). 

33. The Supine in -tl is used chiefly with adjectives to indicate 
Respect (436). 

34. The Present Participle denotes continuance, the Perfect, com- 
pletion, at the time of the leading verb (282). 

35. The Future Participle is used in post-Ciceronian Latin to ex- 
press Design (438, n.). 
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36. The Participle is used after verbs of Perception and Represen- 
tation to express the actual condition of the object (536). 

37. The Perfect Participle passive is used after verbs of Causation 
and Desire, to denote impatience of anything except entire fulfilment 
(537). 

38. The subject of a finite verb is in the Nominative (203). 

39. Verbs of Seeming, Becoming, with the passive of verbs of Mak- 
ing, Choosing, Showing, Thinking, and Calling, take two Nomina- 
tives, one of the subject, one of the predicate (306). 

40. With passive verbs of Saying, Showing, Believing, and Per- 
ceiving, the Accusative subject of the Infinitive becomes the Nomina- 
tive subject of the leading verb (528). 

41. The Appositions! Genitive is used after vOx, nOmen, verbnm, r6s , 
etc (861, 1). 

42. The Epexegetical Genitive (or Genitive of Explanation) is used 
after genu, vitium, culpa, etc. (361, 2). 

43. The Possessive Genitive is used of the Third Person to denote 
possession (362). 

44. The Subjective Genitive is used of the subject of the action 
indicated by the substantive (363, 1) ; the objective Genitive, of the • 
object of that action (363, 2). 

45. Essential or permanent qualities are put in the Genitive, 
always with an adjective (365) ; external and transient qualities in the 
Ablative, always with an adjective (400). See No. 82. 

46. The Genitives of Quality and Possession may be used as predi- 
cates (366). 

47. The Partitive Genitive stands for the whole to which a part 
belongs (367). 

48. Adjectives of Fulness and Want, of Knowledge and Ignorance, 
of Desire and Disgust, of Participation and Power, may take the Gen- 
itive (374). Also some present participles used as adjectives, and in 
later Latin some verbals in -fix (375). 

49. Verbs of Reminding, Remembering, and Forgetting usually 
take the Genitive (376) ; but sometimes the Accusative, especially of 
things (376, R.). 

50. Impersonal verbs of Emotion take the Accusative of the Person 
Who Feels, and the Genitive of the Exciting Cause (371). 

51. Verbs of Accusing, Convicting, Condemning, and Acquitting, 
take the Genitive of the Charge (378). 

52. Verbs of Rating and Buying take the Genitive of the General, 
the Ablative of the Particular Value (379, 404). See No. 87. 
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53. Interest and Bettrt take the Genitive of the Person, rarely of the 
Thing concerned (381). 

54. The Indirect Object is put in the Dative (845). 

55. Verbs of Advantage and Disadvantage, Bidding and Forbid- 
ding, Pleasure and Displeasure, Yielding and Resisting, take the 
Dative (346). 

56. Many intransitive verbs compounded with ad, ante, eon, in, inter, 
ob, poet, prae, rob, and roper may take a Dative ; transitive verbs also 
an Accusative besides (347). 

57. Verbs of Giving and Putting take a Dative and Accusative, or 
an Accusative and Ablative (348). 

58. The Dative is used with esse to denote possession (349). 

59. The Dative is used of the Person Interested in the action (350). 

60. The Ethical Dative is used of the personal pronouns only (351). 

61. The Dative of Reference is used of the Person to whom a state- 
ment is referred (352). 

62. The Dative of Agent is used with the Perfect passive, the 
Gerund, and the Gerundive (354). 

63. The Dative may denote the Object For Which in combination 
* with the Person to Whom (355). 

64. Adjectives of Friendliness, Fulness, Likeness, Nearness, with 
their opposites, take the Dative (359). 

65. Active transitive verbs take the Accusative case (380). 

66. Many intransitive verbs, mostly those of Motion, compounded 
with ad, ante, circum, oon, in, inter, ob, per, praeter, rob, robter, super, 
and trans, take the Accusative ; transitive verbs thus compounded may 
have two Accusatives (331). 

67. Intransitive verbs may take an Accusative of similar form or 
meaning (333, 2). 

68. The Accusative may express Extent in Degree, Space, or Time 
(334-6). 

69. Names of Towns and Small Islands are put in the Accusative of 
Place Whither ; so also donras and rlls (337). See No. 74 and 92. 

70. Verbs meaning to Inquire, Require, Teach, and Conceal, take 
two Accusatives, one of the Person, one of the Thing (839). 

71. Verbs of Naming, Making, Taking, Choosing, and Showing, 
take two Accusatives of the same Person or Thing (340). 

72. The subject of the Infinitive is regularly in the Accusative (420). 

73. The Accusative may be used in Exclamations (343). 

74. Place Where is denoted by the Ablative, usually with is (385) ; 
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Place Whence by the Ablative, usually with ex, dfi, or ab (390). Names 
of Towns and Small Islands omit the prepositions (386, 891). See 
No. 69 and 92. 

75. Attendance is denoted by the Ablative with cum (392). 

76. Time When or Within Which is denoted by the Ablative (393). 

77. Origin or Descent is denoted by the Ablative with or without 
ez and d« (395). 

78. Material is denoted by the Ablative with ez (396). 

79. The Point of View or Respect is denoted by the Ablative (397). 

80. Comparatives without quam are followed by the Ablative (398). 

81. Manner is denoted by the Ablative regularly with an adjectiv e 
or earn (399). 

82. External and transient qualities are denoted by the Ablative, 
always with an adjective (400) ; essential and permanent qualities by 
the Genitive, always with an adjective (365). See No. 45. 

83. Cause, Means, and Instrument, are denoted by the Ablative 
(401, 408). 

84. The Agent is denoted by the Ablative with ft (ab) (401). 

85. The Standard of Measurement is denoted by the Ablative (402). 

86. Measure of Difference is put in the Ablative (403). 

87. Definite Price is put in the Ablative (404) ; General Price in the 
Genitive (379). See No. 52. 

88. Verbs of Depriving and Pilling, of Plenty and Want, take the 
Ablative (405). 

89. The Ablative is used with opui and fiiui (406). 

90. Utor, abtltor, fruor, fongor, potior, vesoor, take the Ablative (407). 

91. The Ablative, combined with a participle, serves to modify the 
verbal predicate of a sentence : Ablative Absolute (409). 

92. Names of Towns and Small Islands of the First and Second 
Declensions are put in the Locative of the Place Where (411). See 
No. 69 and 74. 

93. Adverbs qualify verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs (439). 

94. A question for information merely is introduced by -ne (454). 

95. A question that expects the answer yes is introduced by nOnne 
(455). 

96. A question that expects the answer no is introduced by num 
(456). 

97. The Deliberative Question is in the Subjunctive (265). 

98. The Indirect Question is in the Subjunctive (467), 
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99. Sequence of Tenses. Principal tenses are ordinarily followed by 
Principal tenses, Historical by Historical (509). 

100. After a Future or Future Perfect, the Future relation is 
expressed by the Present, the Future Perfect by the Perfect Subjunc- 
tive (514). After other tenses the Future relation is expressed by the 
Active Periphrastic Present and Imperfect Subjunctive (515). 

101. In OrfitiO Obllqua all subordinate tenses follow the general law 
of sequence (516). 

102. Quod, the fact that, in that, is used with the Indicative to 
introduce explanatory clauses after Verbs of Adding and Dropping, 
Doing and Happening, and demonstratives (525). 

103. Quod, quia, quoniam, and quandS take the Indicative in Direct 
Discourse, the Subjunctive in Indirect Discourse, to express Cause 
(540, 541). 

104. Quod is used after verbs of Emotion with the Indicative in Di- 
rect, the Subjunctive in Indirect Discourse, to give the Ground (542). 

105. Final Sentences have the Present and Imperfect Subjunctive 
with ut or n« (545). 

106. Complementary Final Clauses are used after verbs of Will and 
Desire (546). 

107. Positive verbs of Preventing, Refusing, Forbidding, and Be- 
waring, may take nf with the Subjunctive (548). 

108. Verbs of Preventing and Refusing may take quOminus with the 
Subjunctive (549). See No. 112. 

109. Verbs of Fear are followed by nfi or ut (n« nOn) and all tenses 
of the Subjunctive (550). 

no. Consecutive Sentences have the Subjunctive with ut and ut non 
(552). 

in. Verbs of Effecting have the Subjunctive with ut and n«, or ut 
non (553). 

112. Negatived or Questioned verbs of Preventing, Hindering, ttc, 
of Doubt and Uncertainty, may be followed by the Subjunctive with 
qufn (555). See No. 108. 

113. A Consecutive Clause with ut is often used to give the contents 
or character of a preceding substantive, adjective, or pronoun (557). 

114* Ut, ut ppfnuun, cum, eum prlmum, *ubi, ubi prfmuai, ■f«t^iy* y 
ilmul atque, and postquam take the Perfect Indicative, in the sense of 
<$8 soon as; but the Imperfect is used of Overlapping Action, and the 
Pluperfect when a definite interval is given (561, 562, 568). 

115. When two actions are repeated contemporaneously, both are 
put in the Indicative in tenses of continuance (506). 
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116. When one action is repeated before another, the anteoedent 
action is put in the Perfect, Pluperfect, or Future Perfect, the subse- 
quent in the Present, Imperfect, or Future, according to the relation 
(567). 

117. Dum, dfoeo, quoad, quamdifL, so long as, while, take the Indica- 
tive of all tenses (569). 

118. Dum, while, while yet, takes the Present Indicative after all 
tenses (570). 

119. Dum, dfoeo, quoad, until, take the Present, Historical Present, 
Historical Perfect, and Future Perfect Indicative (571). 

120. Dum, dfoeo, quoad, until, take the Subjunctive when Suspense 
or Design is involved (572). 

121. Bum, modft, and dummodft, if only, provided only, take the 
Present and Imperfect Subjunctive in Conditional Wishes (573). 

122. Antequam and priusquam take the Indicative Present, Perfect, 
and Future Perfect when the limit is stated as a fact ; the Subjunctive 
when the action is expected, contingent, designed, or subordinate 
(574, 577). 

123. Temporal cum, when, is used with all tenses of the Indicative 
to designate merely temporal relations (580). 

124. Historical cum, when, is used with the Imperfect and Pluper- 
fect Subjunctive to give the circumstances under which an action took 
place (585). 

125. Causal and Concessive cum, when, whereas, although, are used 
with all tenses of the Subjunctive (586, 587). 

126. The Logical Condition has usually some form of the Indicative 
in both Protasis and Apodosis (595). 

127. The Ideal Condition has usually the Present or Perfect Sub- 
junctive, less often the Imperfect or Pluperfect, in both clauses 
(595). 

128. The Unreal Condition has the Imperfect Subjunctive of oppo- 
sition to present, the Pluperfect of opposition to past fact (597). 

129. Ut si, Se si, quasi, quam si, tamquam, tamquam si, velut, and 
velut si, introduce a comparison in the Subjunctive. The tense follows 
the rule of sequence (602). 

130. Concessive clauses may be introduced by etsl, etiamsl, tametsl, 
with the Indicative or Subjunctive (604) ; by quamquam, with the 
Indicative (605) ; by quamvls, with the Subjunctive (606). 

131. Indefinite and generic relatives usually have the Indicative 
(625) ; so explanatory qui, when equivalent to quod (626). 

132. The Subjunctive is used in Relative Clauses that form a part 
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of the utterance of another ; so in OrfttiO Obllqua and Final Glauses 



133. Relative sentences that depend on Infinitives or Subjunctives, 
and form an integral part of the thought, are put in the Subjunctive 
by Attraction (629). 

134. Relative sentences are put in the Subjunctive of Design when 
qui = nt (final) if (630). 

135. Relative sentences are put in the Subjunctive of Tendency 
whtfh qui = ut (consecutive) ii ; so after dlgnui, indlgnui, idOneui, aptus, 
etc.; after an indefinite antecedent ; after comparatives with quant (631). 

136. Comparative sentences after words of Likeness and Unlike- 
ness may be introduced by atque or fie (648). 

137. Comparative sentences after comparatives are introduced by 
quant (644). 

138. In OrfitiO Obllqua, Principal Clauses are put in the Infinitive, 
except Interrogatives and Imperatives, which are put in the Subjunc- 
tive ; Subordinate clauses are put in the Subjunctive (650, 651, 1 
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A— length of final, 707,1. 

ab (ft)— Syntax of as prep., 417,1; posi- 
tion of, 413, R.1; Dat. after yds. cpd. 
with,347,R.5; with Abl. of Separation, 
890; with Towns, 391,R.l; with Abl. of 
Origin, 306; with Abl. of Agent, 401; 
with Abl. Ger., 433. 

abeue— with Ace. of Extent, or ft and 
Abl., 335.R.2; with Dat., 349, r. 4; tan- 
tnm abest tit— tit, 662, r.1. 

aMttty-adjs. of, with Inf., 423.R.2. 

ablative— defined, 23,6; PI. in fibus, 
29,R.4; mute stems with I, 64; vowel 
stems in I, 67,r.2; 4th decl. in ubus, 
tt.B.1; PI. in Xb (for lis), 76,2; adjs. of 
three endings in e, 79.R.1; adjs. and 
parts, in I and e, 82; adjs. in e and I, 
83; of Comp., 80, r.1; forms ad vs., 01. 

With abeue and dbtfire, 336,r.2; 
with Ace. after yds. of Giving and Pat- 
ting, 348; with preps, instead of Part. 
Gen., 372, R. 2; of Place where, 386; of 
Towns, 386; of Place whence, 380; with 
vbs. of Abstaining, 390,2; with Adjs., 
390,3; of Towns, 391; preps, with Towns, 
id.R.l; of Attendance, 392 ; of Time, 393 ; 
of Time with in, 394; of Origin, 396; of 
Material, 396; of Respect, 397; with 
Comp., 296, 396; of Manner, 399; of 
Quality, 400; of Instrument, 401; of 
Agent, 314, 401; with verbs of Sacri- 
ficing, 401.R.4; with nltor, fldO, etc., 
401, r. 6; of Standard, 402; of Difference, 
403; of Price, 404; with vbs. of Plenty 
and Want, 406; with opus and fiius, 
400; with fltor, fruor, etc., 407; of 
Cause, 406 and rr.; of Ger., 431, 432; 
of Sup., 436. 

ablative absolute— syntax of, 409,10; 
of part., 666; 666. 

abstaining— vbs. of, with Abl., 390,2. 

abstract— relations expressed by Indie, 
264, r.1; substs. become concrete in PI., 
204,r.6; formation of, 181,2,6. 

•btttl-withAbl.,407. 



So— see atque; fie si with Snbjv. of 
Comparison, 602. 

accentuation— 16; effect of enclitics, ib. 
r.1; in cpds., ib. R.2; in Voc., ib. R.3. 

accidit— sequence after, 613, r.2; with 
quod, 626,b.; with nt, 663,3. 

accusative— definition, 23,4. 3d decl. 36; 
in im, of vowel stems, 67,R.l; PI. inls 
and 6e, 67, r. 4; in to, 83, R.2; of Comp. 
in Ib, 89.R.2; forms ad vs., 91. 

Becomes subj. of pass., 216; Direct 
obj., 330; with cpd. vbs., 331; Inner 
obj., 332, 333 ; neut. pron. and adj., 333,1 ; 
Cognate, ib.2. Double Ace, 333,1; of 
Extent, in Degree, Space, Time, 334- 
336; with abeue and dtot&re, 336,r.2; 
with abhinc, 336,r.3; of Local Object, 
337; of Respect, 338. Double Ace., 
339-342; with vbs. of Inquiring, etc., 
339; with vbs. of Naming, Making, etc., 
340; with Interjections, 343, 1; and Dat. 
with vbs. of Giving and Putting, 348; 
with preps, for Part Gen., 372, r.2; subj. 
of Inf., 203, r.1; 420; of Ger., 430, 432; 
of Sup., 436; with Inf. as object clause, 
626-636 ; with Inf. ae.su bj., 636; with Inf. 
after vbs. of Emotion, 642, r.; with Inf. 
in dependent comparative clause, 641. 

accusing— vbs. of, with Gen., 378. 

acquitting— vbs. of, with Gen., 378. 

active voice— 112,2; 213; of something 
caused to be done, 219 ; periphrastic, 247. 

ad— vbs. cpd. with, take Ace, 331; with 
Towns and Countries, 337, rr.1 and 2; 
with Ace. of End after vbs. of Taking, 
etc., 340, r.2; with Ace. for Dat., 346, R.2; 
vbs. cpd. with, take Dat., 347; in the 
neighborhood of, 386, r. 2; position of, 
413.R.1; as prep., 416,1; with Ace. Ger., 
429; 432, r. 

adding— vbs. of, with quod, 626, 1; with 
Ut, 663,4. 

adjective— 16,2; decl. of, 17; denned, 72; 
1st and 2d decl., 73; stems in ro, 74; 
withNom. wanting, 74, r.2; Pronominal, 
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79; 8d decl., 77; two endings, 78; stems 
in ri, 78,2; in fill and firi, 78,r.; one 
ending, 80; case peculiarities, 83; abun- 
dantia, 84; defective, 86; comparison 
of, 86; correlative, 109. 

As subst., 204.rr.1-4; agreement of 
pred., 211; attrib. agrees in Gender, 286; 
neat, with fern., ib. 8; concord of, 289; 
with two subjs., 290; position, 291; 
meaning varies with position, ib. r.1, 
676; numerals, 292-296; comparatives, 
296-801; superlatives, 802, 303; of In- 
clination, Knowledge, etc., in pred., 
326, R.6; neut in Cognate Ace., 333,1; 
of Extent in Degree, 33* and r.1; with 
Gen. of Quality, 366; of 8d decl. as 
pred., 866,R,2; with Abl. of Separation, 
390,8 ; with Abl. of manner, 399; with 
Abl. of Quality, 400; with Inf. for Gen. 
of Ger., 428.RJ2; neut. with nt, 663,4. 

advantage— vbs. of, with Dat., 346. 

adverb— defined, 16,5, and r.3; formation 
of, 91, 92; comparison of, 98; numeral, 
96; pron., 110; general use of, 439; po- 
sition of, 440, 677. 

adversative— sentences, 483-491; particles, 
483; cum, 687; qui, 634. 

ad versus— gives obj. toward which, 369, 
b.2; as prep., 416,2. 

aa— pronunciation of, 4 and r. 

aequSlis— with Gen. or Dat, 369,r.1. 

aequSre— with Ace., 346, r.3. 

aestimffre— with Gen., 379; with Abl., 
380.R.2; with Abl. and ex, 402.R.2. 

age— how expressed, 296, r. 5. 

agent-in Abl. with ab, 214, 366, r.1, 401; 
in Abl., 214.R.2; in Dat., 216, 364, 366; 
and Instrument, 401, R.1. 

§15—178,1; introduces 6.E., 648, r.2. 

aliquil and aliqul— 107 ; syntax of, 314; 
for quis and qui, 107.R.1, 316.R.1. 

alius— decl, of, 76, 108; syntax of, 319; 
alia as Ace. of Respect, 338,2 ; alia*— 
alifts, 482,1. 

alter— decl. of, 76, 108; for §ecundu*, 
96,5; and alius, 319. 

alteruter-decl. of, 76, 108. 

ambO— 96, 108; and uterque, 292. 

amicus— with Gen. or Dat., 369, r.1. 

an— in disjunctive questions, 467, 1; in 
phrases, ib. 2 ; in second part of a dis- 
junctive question, 468 ; anne, ib. ; annOn 
and necne, 469 ; or 497. 

anacojuthon— 697. 



anacrusis— 733,8. 

anapaestic— foot, 733. 

animi as Loc., 374,r. 

ante— vbs. cpd. will take Ace. or Dat, 
331,347; with Abl. of Standard or Ace. 
of Extent, 403, r.; as prep., 416,3; with 
Ace. Ger., 432,1. 

antefiquam— see antequam. 

antecedent— action, 661-667: of Bel., 613; 
repetition of, 616; incorporation of, 616; 
Indefinite, 621; def. or indef. with Indie, 
or Subjv., 631,1 and 2. 

antequam— with Indie, 674-676; with 
Pr., 878; with Pf. and Put. Pf., 876; 
with Subjv., 877. 

aorist— definition, 224; Hist. Pf., 239. 

aphaeresis— 714, r. 

apodosis— 689; omission of, 601; in com- 
parative sentences, 602; in Indie, in 
Unreal Conditions, 697,r.3; after vb. 
requiring Subjv., id.R.5. 

aposiopesis— 691. 

appellftre— with two Aces., 340; with 
two Nome., 206. 

apposition— 320; concord in, 321; Parti- 
tive, 322, 323 ; Restrictive, 322; Distribu- 
tive, 323; to sentence, 324 ; Predicate, 
326; Gen. of, 361; to names of Towns, 
386, r.1; to Loc., ill, r.2; pron. incor- 
porated, 614, R.4; subst incorporated, 
616,2. 

apud-416,4. 

arrangement— of words, 671-663; gram- 
matical or rhetorical, 672; Of simple 
sentences, 674; of interrog. sentences, 
676; of adj. and Gen., 676; of advs., 
677; of preps., 678; of particles, 679. 

fis— decl. of, 48,r. 

asking— vbs. of, with two Aces., 339 and 
r.1 ; with ut, 646. 

asseverations— in Subjv., 262. 

at— use of, 488. 

atque— syntax of, 477; with adjs. of 
Likeness, etc., 643. 

atquI-489. 

attendance— Abl. of, 392; with cum, ib. 
r.1 ; instrumental, ib. R.2. 

attraction— in Gender, 211, R. 5; in mood, 
608,4, 629, 662, 663; of Rel., 617. 

attributive— 288; concord of adj., 289; 
with two or more substs., 290; position 
of, 291; superlatives of Order and Se- 
quence, 291,1, r.2 ; pred., 326; with part, 
437,r. 
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ant— nee of, 403; ant— ant, 445. 
antem— position of,484,R.; syntax of, 484. 
auxiliary— vbs. with Inf., 280, 1,6. 

becoming— y be. of, with two Noma., 206. 
beginning— vbs. of, with Inf., 423, and r.3. 
believing— vbs. of, with Ace. and Inf., 527; 

with Nom., 528. 
beUnm— in Abl. of Time, 394.R.; belli 

as Loc., 4H,R.l. 
beseeching— vbs. of, with ut, 540. 
bewaring— vbs. of, with nS, 548. 
bidding— vbs. of, with Dat., 346. 
blnl— for duo, 96, r.3. 
DOS— decl. of, 52. 
brachylogy— 680. 
buying— vbs. of, with Gen. or Abl., 370, 

380. 

caesura— denned, 750-753. 

calling— vbs. of, with two Aces., 340; with 

two Noms., 206. 
capability— adjs. of, with Inf., 421,r.2. 
cardinal numbers— 04; Gen. PI. of 95, r.2 ; 

position of, 676, R. 2. 
carO— decl. of, 42 ; gender of, 43,1. 
cases— denned, 23; recti and obllqul, 24; 

case-forms, 26; endings, 26,2. 
catalexis— 742. 
cauflft— with Gen., 373; with Gen. Ger., 

428,R.2. 
causal sentences— coordinate, 498 ; sub- 
ordinate, 536-542; with quod, etc., and 

Indie, or Subjv., 540, 541; rejected 

reason, ib. r.; with vbs. of Emotion, 

542; with cum, 586; relative, 634; 

clauses in O.O., 655. 
causation— vbs. of, with part., 537; with 

at, 553,1 ; pass, with at, ib. 3. 
cause— Abl. of, 406 ; represented by part., 

666, 670,2. 
Cavfire— with Subjv. for Impv., 271,2; 

with Dat., 346, R.2 ; constructions with, 

548,r. 
cedo— defective, 175,0. 
eSlSre — with two Aces., or d6, 339 and r. 

1 and 3. 
(cCteros)— Nom. masc. wanting, 74,r.2, 

85, b; use of cSterum, 401; cStera used 

partitively, 291, R.2. 
charge— in Gen. with Judicial verbs, 378 ; 

with nomine, ib. R.1; in Abl., ib. R.2. 
choosing— vbs. of, with two Noms., 206; 

with two Aces., 340. 



circS— position of, 413,r.1 ; as prep., 416,5; 

with Ace. Ger., 432. 
circiter— as prep., 416,6. 
eireom— vbs. cpd. with, take Ace, 331; 

never repeated, ib. r.2; as prep., 416,5. 
Oil— as prep., 416,7. 
citios qoam— constr. after 644.R.3. 
citrfi— as prep., 416,7. 
OOepI— 175,5,a; with Inf., 423, R.3. 
cOgere— with ut, 553,2; conclude, with 

Inf., 546,R.l. 
Cognate Accusative — 333,2 ; similar 

phrases, ib. r.; with second Ace, 341. 
COgnfitus— with Gen. or Dat., 359, r.1. 
cOgnOmen esse— with Dat., 349,r.5. 
coins— decl. of, 68,4. 
communis, with Gen. or Dat., 350,r.1. 
comparative— 86, 87; with quam or Abl., 

206; omission of quam, ib. r.4; age 

with nfitns, ib. R.5; of Disproportion, 

298; doubled, 299; with Part. Gen., 372; 

with Abl. of Respect, 398 ; with quam 

qui, 631,3. 

COMPARATIVE SENTENCE8 — 638-644 jmoods 

in, 639 ; vb. omitted in, 640 ; in dependent 
clauses, 641; correlatives in, 642; with 
atqne, 643; with quam, 644. 

comparison — of adjectives, 86, 87; of par- 
ticiples, 88, 80; of advs., 93; irregular, 
90; standard of, omitted, 297; of quali- 
ties, 299; conditional sentences of, 602. 

compelling— vbs. of, with ut, 553,2. 

composition of words, 193-200; of substs., 
194-198; of vbs., 199, 200. 

compounds— 107, 108; quantity in, 715. 

conceiving— vbs. of, with obj. clause, 523. 

concessive sentences— 603-600 ; with 
etsl, etc., 604 ; with quamquam, 605; 
with quamvls, 606 ; with licet, 607; 
with ut, 608; representatives of, 600. 

concord— 210; pred. with subj., 211; of 
multiplied subj. and pred., 285-287; of 
app., 321; of re]., 614. 

condemning— vbs. of, with Gen., 378 ; with 
other constrs., ib. r.2. 

conditional sentences— 589-602; nega- 
tives, 591 ; two excluding, 592 ; equiva- 
lents of Protasis, 593. Logical, 595; 
slve— Slve, ib. r.4. Ideal, 596; Un- 
real, 597 ; Indie, in Apodosis, ib. r.3 ; 
in O.O., ib. r.4; Incomplete, 598-601; 
of Comparison, 602; in O.O. , 656; 
Logical, 657; Ideal, 658; Unreal, 659. 

cOnfldere— with Abl., 401,r.6. 
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conjugation— defined, 17 ; systems of, 120 ; 
first, US; second, US; irregular second, 
184; third, 125; third in 10, 186; fourth, 
187; deponents, 128; periphrastic, 128; 
notes on, 180,181; change in, 186. 

consecutive sentences— exceptional se- 
quence in, 513 ; syntax of, 661-668 ; Pure, 
668; with dignufl, etc., ib. R.2; with 
idea of Design, ib. b.3; ut nOn, with- 
out, ib. R.4 ; Complementary, 668; vbs. 
of Effecting, 668; vbs. of Hindering, 
664-666; qnln with vbs. of Preventing, 
666,1 ; with vbs. of Doubt, ib. 2 ; qnln 
= Ut n5n, 666; Explanatory ut, 667; 
Exclamatory question, 668; rel. sen* 
tences, 681; with qnln, 682. 

cDnstrGctid praegn&ns, 690. 

eOnralere— with Dat, 846, r.2. 

contemporaneous action— 638-573 ; in Ex- 
tent, 660,570; in Limit, 671-578. 

eontentui, with Abl. 401, r.6. 

contingit-with ut, 663,8; contigit, 
sequence after, 613,B. 

continuance— vbs. of, with Inf., 488. 

COntrft— position of, 413, r.1; as prep., 
416,9. 

contracting— vbs. of, with Ace. Ger., 489. 

eontrfirini— with Gen.' or Dat., 869, r.1. 

contrasts— with hie— llle, 307, rr. 1,2 ; with 
ipse, 311, r.1; alter— alter, etc., 823. 

convicting— vbs. of. with Gen., 878; other 
constr., ib. R.2. 

coordination— defined, 472 ; syntax of, 473- 
603; copulative, 474-482; adversative, 
488-491; disjunctive, 492-497; causal 
and illative, 498-503. 

copula— with Pred., 206; itself a pred., ib. 
n.; omitted, 209; agrees with pred., 211, 

R.1,BX.C. 

copulative— vbs., 206; with nom. and Inf., 
ib. r.1. Particles, 474, 481. Sentences 
474-482; use of neg. to connect, 480. 

COT— d eel. of, 68. 

coram— as prep. , 417,3. 

correlatives— 109-111; coordinating par- 
ticles, as turn— turn, alias— alias, etc., 
482; of Bel., 618; absorption of, 619, 
621; position of, 620; in comparative 
sentences, 642; omitted, 642,8. 

correption— 744. 

countries — in Ace, with prep., 337, R.1; 
t without, ib. r.1. 

erefire— with two Aces., 340; with two 
Noms., 206. 



emu— vbs. cpd. with take Ace, or Dat., 
331,847; with Abl. of Attendance, 882; 
with Abl. of Manner, 399 ; with unnatural 
productions, 400.R.2; as prep., 417,4; 
position of, 413, R.1 ; with Abl. Ger., 438. 
Prlmnxn, as soon as, 661-663; with 
Iterative action, 666,667 ; with Subjv., ib. 
r.; Temporal, 680; fait cnm, ib. r.1; 
meminl cum, ib. r.2 ; with Lapses of 
Time, ib. R.3; Inverse, 681; Iterative, 
684; Circumstantial, 686-688; Historical, 
686; Causal, 686; Concessive and Ad- 
versative, 687; eum— turn, 688. 

Dactylic— foot, 788 ; rhythms, 788-789. 
dative— defined, 23,3 ; 1st decl. in Sbui, 
29,r.4 ; 4th decl. in ubufl, 61,r.1 ; 5th 
decl., uncommon, 63,R.l ; in adjs. in 
!■ (for lis), 75,2 ; in I of pron. adjs., 
76,2. 

With act vb. unchanged in pass., 217, 
346.R.1 ; of Indirect Obj., 844; with 
trans, vbs., 346; with vbs. of Taking 
Away, ib. R.1 ; with intrans. vbs., 346; 
with cpd. vbs., 347; with vbs. cpd. with 
d6, «X, ab, ib. b.5 ; and Ace. with vbs. 
of Giving and Putting, 348 ; of Possessor, 
349; of Personal Interest, 860; Ethical, 
861; of Reference, 862, 863; with par- 
ticiples, 368; of Agent, 215, 864; Double, 
366; with substs., 367; Local, 868; with 
adjs., 369; of Ger., 429. 

d8— with Abl. for second Ace., 339,br.1,3 ; 
vbs. cpd. with take Dat., 847,r.5 ; with 
Abl. of Separation, 890,1 and 2; of Origin, 
396; of Respect, 397, r.; of Cause, 408, 
r.3; position of, 413,r.1; as prep., 416,5; 
with Abl. Ger., 433. 

deefire— with Dat., 346.R.3. 

declension— defined, 17; varieties of, 27; 
rules for, 28; 1st, 29, 80; 2d, 81-88; 3d, 
35-60; 4th, 61, 62; 5th, 63, 64; vary 
between 5th and 3d, 63,R.2 ; of Greek 
substs., 65; adjs. of 1st and 2d, 78; of 
pron. adjs., 76; of parts., 80. 

deesse- with Dat., 849.R.4. 

dSfieere— with Ace, 346.R.8. 

deliberative questions— 266 ; Subjv. in 
O.O., 651.R.2. 

deligere— with two Aces., 340; with two 
Noms., 206. 

demanding— vbs. of, with ut, 646. 

demonstratives— 104; attracted in Gen- 
der, 2U,r.5; syntax of, 806-807; hie. 
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806; fete, 306; ille, 807; followed by 

quod, 626,2 ; position of, 676, R.l. 
deponent— 118; conjugation, 128; list of, 

163-166; semi-, 167; how need, 820. 
depriving— vbs. of, with Abl., 406,n. 
desire— adjs. of, with Gen., 374; yds. of, 

with Inf., 281,0, 423,2,b.4. 
determinative pronouns— 103, 306. 
deos— decl. of, 33, r. 6. 
dexter— 74,b.1 ; Comp. of, 87,1, 2 and 7. 
diaeresis— 6, 763. 
dialysis-724. 
diastole*— 72L 

dloere— with two Noma, in pass., 206. 
difference— measure of, 403. 
difficile— comparison of, 87,8. 
diffldere— with Dat., 401.B.6. 
dlgnns— constr. after, 662, b. 2 ; qui or ut, 

with Subjv., 631,1. 
diphthongs— length, 14; quantity, 705. 
disjunctive— particles, 402; sentences, 402- 

407; questions, 462; forms of, 468; in- 
direct, 460,2. 
disproportion— by quant pro", qui, ut, 

tfc.,298. 
diiaimiliB— Comp. of, 87,3. 
diitftre-with Ace, or ft and Abl., 335, R. 2. 
distributives— 07; withplurSliatantom, 

ib. B.3 ; for cardinals, syntax of, 206; 

distributive apposition, 823. 
doefire— with two Aces., or d6, 330, and 

b.1 ; dootus, ib. b.2 ; dlicere as pass., 

ib. b.4 ; constr. after, 423.R.6. 
doing— vbs. of, take obj. clause, 623, 626,1. 
domus— decl., 61,b.2, 68,4 ; domain, 337; 

domO, 300,2 ; doml, 411.R.2 ; with Gen. 

of poss. pron., 411, r.8. 
done©— wAife, 660; until, with Indie, 

571; with Subjv., 572. 
doubt— vbs. of, with quln, 555,2. 
dropping— vbs. of, with quod clause, 526. 
dubitftre-an, 457,2; n5n dubitO, with 

quln, 555,2; with Interrog., ib. b.1 ; with 

Inf., ib. b.2. 
dnm-whik, 560, 570; until, with Indie, 

571; with Subjv., 572; provided Oat, 

573; retained, with Indie, in O.O., 

666.R.3. 
dununodo— provided that, 573. 
duo— 05; and ambO, uterque, 202. 

£— length of Anal, 707,2; see ex. 
eoce— with Ace. and Norn., 343, 1,R. 
ecquis— 106. 



ecthlipsis— 710,2. 
effecting— constr. of vbs. of, 553. 
effloere— with Subjv. and ut, 558,1 and 3. 
egfire— with Gen. or Ace, 406, R.l. 
ego-decL of, 100 ; Gen. PI., 304,8 and 3; 

not in O.O., 660,4. 
elision— 710,1. 
eUipsis-688. 
emere— with Gen., 870. 
emotion— vbs. of, with Ace, 330.R. ; with 

Abl., 408; with Ace and Inf., 538; 

Causal sentences after, 542 and b. 
§n— in exclamations, 343,1, b. 
enallage— 603. 
enclitics — effect of, on pronunciation, 15, 

B.1. 

endeavor— vbs. of, with ut, 548,1. 

ending— vbs. of, with Inf., 423,2. 

enim— position of, and use of, 408. 

epicene substantives— 21,8. 

ergS— use of, 416,10; with Ace Ger., 
432. 

ergO— with Gen., 373; with Gen. Ger., 
428,b.2; usage of, 502. 

esse— conjugation of, 116; cpds., 117; as 
copula, 205; omitted, 200, 280,2; with 
Fnt. part, to form periphrastic, 247 ; cpd. 
tenses with ful, etc., ib. b.1; futurum 
esse ut, 248; in ed* est ut, 240; with 
Ger., 251,1; with Gen. of Price, 879; 
with Bat. Ger., 428; est, it is the case, 
with ut, 663,3; fait Cum, with Subjv., 
580.B.1 ; sunt qui, with Subjv., 631,2. 

et— in numerals, 06,4, 07,4; et— et, usage 
of, 476 ; omitted, 481,2 and 8. 

etenim— use of, 408. 

Ethical Dative— 361. 

etiam— strengthens comparative, 301 ; 
syntax of, 478; yes, 471,1; andquoque, 
479,b.; after sed, ▼ftrum, 482,5. 

etiamsl— with Indie or Subjv., 604. 

etsl— with Indie or Subjv., 604. 

ex— vbs. cpd. with take Dat., 347, R. 5 ; 
with Abl. of Separation, 390,1 and 2 ; 
with Towns, 301.B.1 ; with Abl. of Ori- 
gin, 305; of Material, 396; of Respect, 
397, b.; Measure, 402, b.; of Cause, 406, 
b.2; use as prep., 417,6; with Abl. 
Ger., 433. 

exclamations— in Ace, 343,1; in Ace and 
Inf., 534; exclamatory questions, 558. 

exlstimftre —with Gen., 370 ; with ex and 
Abl., 402,b. 

•xspeotSre— constr. of, 672. 
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extent— in Degree, 331; in Space, 336; in 

Time, 336. 
extrft—as prep., 416,11. 

facere— fac (ut) for Imp., 371,1 ; with 

pred. Gen., 366, R.l; with Gen. of Price, 

379; with consecutive clause, 653,1; 

facere (faxO) at as periphrasis, id. 1 ; 

n5n possum (facere) quln, 666, r.1. 
fear— sequence after vbs. of, 616, R.3; 

clauses of, and Final Clauses, 543.R.3 ; 

syntax of clause of, 660. 
fer6— position of, 677.R.1. 
ferre— conj. of, 171. 
fldere-with Abl., 401.R.6. 
fieri— conjugation of, 173 ; with two 

Noma., 206; with Gen. of Price, 379; 

with ez or d6, 396, R.l; with ut, 663,3. 
Figures— of Syntax and Rhetoric, 688-700 ; 

of Prosody, 718-728. 
Ming— vbs. of, with Abl., 405. 
final sentences— 643-650 ; Pure, 646; 

Complementary, 646-649; with vbs. of 

Will and Desire, 646; Inf. instead, ib. 

r.1 ; Subjv. without ut, ib. R.2 ; with 

vbs. of Hindering, 647-649; ne* with vbs. 

of Preventing, 648 ; quominus, 649 ; with 

vbs. of Fear, 660; eight circumlocutions 

for, 544, b.; sequence in, 512. 
final syllables — quantity of, 711-713. 
fitness— adjs.of, with Dat., 369; withDat. 

Ger., 429. 
flSgitfire— with Abl. or fi, 339.R.1. 
following— vbs. of, with ut, 563,3. 
foot— in Metre, 733,734; equality of, 740; 

conflict of Word and Verse, 760. 
forbidding— vbs. of, with Dat., 346; with 

n6,548. 
forgetting— vbs. of, with Gen. or Ace., 

376. 
formation of words— 176-200 ; simple 

words, 179-192 ; suffixes, 180; formation 

of substs., 181; of adjs., 182; without 

suffixes, 183; formation of vbs., 190- 

192 ; cpd. words, 193-200; substs., 191- 

198; vbs., 199, 200. 
frStus-with Abl., 401.R.6. 
frul— with Abl.,407 ; personal Ger., 427,r.5. 
fulness— adjs. of, with Gen., 374; vbs. of, 

with Gen., 383,1. 
fungi— with' Abl., 406; personal Ger., 

427.R.5. 
future— 112,8; formation of, 114, 115; 

definition of, 223; usage, of 242; of 



void* and pOMum, ib. R.2; In Impv. 
sense, 243; periphrastic act., 247 ;_ part, 
act., 283; representation of in O. O., 
514,515; periphrastic in Unreal Cond., 
615, R.l; Inf., 530; in rel. sentences, 622; 
syntax of part, 669, 670. 
future perfect— 112,8; formation of, 
114, 115; denned, 223; syntax of, 244; as 
Fut., ib. r.1 ; with n010, VOlO, possum, 
etc., ib. R.3^ as Impv., 245; Representa- 
tion of, in O. O., 514, 515; Pf. and Plupf. 
periphrastic in Unreal Condition, 515, 
r.1; in rel. sentences, 622. 

Gender— 19; common, 21,1; epicene, 213; 
■ubetantlva mObilia, ib. 2; of 1st 
Decl., 30; of 2d Decl., 34; of 8d Decl., 
39, 43, 46, 49, 55, 58; of 4th Decl., 62; of 
5th Decl., 64; concord in, 286; neut. PI. 
with feminines, ib. 3. 

genitive —defined, 23,2; of 1st Decl. in 
fis, fil, um, 29,rr.1, 2; of 2d Decl. in 
I (from stems in io), in um, 33,R.l and 
3; of 3d Decl. in um, ium, 54, 67, r.3; 
of Greek substs. in On, eon, 65, R.l; of 
adjs., 73; in um, 75; of pron. adjs. in 
lus, 76; of adjs. of three endings in um, 
ium, 79,R.2, 82, 83, r. 3 and 4; of Corap. 
of part., 89.R.3; of Cardinals, 95, r.2; 
of Distributives, 97, R.1. 

With mflle, 293; mel, etc., as objec- 
tive, 304,2; nostrum as Part., ib. 3; 
poss. pron. for Gen., 304, 2,r. ; in app. to 
poss. pron., 321, r.2; Part. Gen. for Part. 
App., 323, R.; Adnominal, Appositive, 
361; Epexegetical, 361; Possessive, 362; 
Subjective and Objective, 363; 1st and 
3d persons as possessive, 364; of 
Quality, 365 ; as Pred., 366; with facere, 
ib. r.1; generis, 368, r.; with preposi- 
tional subst., 373; with adjs., 374; with 
participles and verbals, 375; with vbs. 
of Memory, 376 ; with vbs. of Emotion, 
377; with Judicial vbs., 378; with vbs. 
of Rating and Buying, 379, 380; with 
interest and rflfert, 381; with vbs. of 
Fulness, 383; Ger., 428; with esse, 
causfi, etc., ib. r.2; position of, 676. 

genus— decl. of, 48. 

gerund and gerundive— 112,5 ; forma- 
tion of, 115,3 ; Agent of, in Dat., 215,2 ; 
with esse to form periphrasis, 251; 
syntax of, 425-433; Ace. of, with preps., 
432; Abl. of, with preps., 483. 
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giving— vbs. of, with Dat. and Ace., or 
Ace. and Abl., 348; with Ace. Ger., 430. 

grfitift— with Gen., 373; with Geu. Ger., 
428,r.2. 

Greek substantives— 66 ; Greek Ace., 338. 

habSre— with two Nome, in pass., 206; 
with Pf . part, to denote Maintenance of 
the Result, 238; first Impv. wanting, 
267,b.; with two Aces., 340,R.l; with 
Gen. of Price, 379 ; be able, with Inf., 423. 

happening— sequence after vbs. of, 513, 
b.2 ; vbs. of, with quod clause, 626,1 ; 
Ut instead, ib. R.; vbs. of, with con- 
secutive clause, 663,3. 

haud-441 and 443; sciB an, 467,2. 

(h)avere -175,4. 

hendiadys— 698. 

heterocMtes— 68. 

heterogeneous substantives — 67. 

hiatus— 720. 

hlC-104,1 ; syntax of, 306; and ille, 307, 
rr.1,2 ; with Abl. of Time, 393.R.4 ; in 
O.O., 660,3. 

hindering— vbs. of, with nfi, 648; with 
quln, 654-666; and vbs. of Preventing, 
566; and vbs. of Doubt, ib. 2. 

historical infinitive— syntax of, 647. 

historical perfect— 224; force of, 239; 
and Pure Pf., 236; and Impf., 231, 240. 

historical present— 224 and 229; with 
dum, 570. 

historical tenses— 225. 

hope— constr. of, vbs. of, 423, r. 5; sequence 
after, vbs. of, 615, r. 3 ; vbs. of, with Ace. 
and Inf., 527.R.4. 

huml, as Loc., 411, r. 2. 

hypallage— 693. 

hyperbaton— 696. 

hypo taxis— 472. 

I— and J., 1,r.2; sound of, 3; effect of, on 
preceding vowel, 12,1, R.2 ; I-class of vb. 
stems, 133, vi. ; length of final, 707,4. 

iam— with Pr. Indie, 230; with Impf. In- 
die, 234; iam-iam, 482,1. 

Iambic— foot, 734; rhythms, 757-767. 

ideal condition— 596 ; = Unreal, ib. r.1 ; 
in O.O., ib. R.5, 658. 

Idem— decl. of, 103,2 ; syntax of, 310; the 
same as, with qui, at, atque, cum, or 
Dat., 310.R.2 ; not used with is, 310, R. 3. 

idOneuB— constrs. with, 552, R.2 ; with qui 
and Subjv., 631,1. 



igitur— position of, 484, r.; usage of, 601. 

iUe— decl. of, 104,3 ; Syntax of, 307; and 
hie, ib. rr.1,2; et ille, J*. R.2; with 
Abl. of Time, 393.R.4; in O.O., 660,2. 

ImmO— use of, 471, c. 

imperative— 112, 4; Subjv. for, 263; 
usage, 266-275; negative of, 270; peri- 
phrases of, 271; representatives of, 272; 
of Past, 272,3; tenses of, 278; for Pro- 
tasis, 693,4; in Subjv. with O. O., 662. 

imperfect— 112,8 ; force of, 223,231; and 
Hist. Pf., 232; of Endeavor, Disappoint- 
ment, and Resistance to Pressure, 238 ; 
overlapping, ib. r.1, 562; of Awakening, 
233, R.2; with iam, etc., 234; of opposi- 
tion to Present, 254, R.2 ; as Potential of 
Past, 258; in Wish, 260; Subjv. as Con- 
cessive, 264; Subjv. as Impv. of Past, 
272,8 ; tense relations of Subjv., 277; in 
Sequence, 610, R. 

impersonal verbs— 208,1 and 2; vbs. of 
Saying, etc., 628; in Ger. constr., 427, 
R.4 ; with ut, 553,4. 

in— vbs. cpd. with take Ace. or Dat, 331, 
347; with Countries and Towns, 337, R.1; 
with Ace. for Dat., 345, R.2; with app. to 

. Towns, 386, r.1; with books, 387; with 
Abl. of Time, 394,r.; as prep., 418,1; 
with Ace. Ger., 432; with Abl. Ger., 433. 

incorporation— of antecedent, 616; of cor- 
relative, 619. 

indefinite pronouns— 107; syntax of, 313- 
319; rel. with Indie, 264.R.4, 625. 

indicative— 112,4; meaning of, 254, with 
indef. rel., ib. R.4; tense relations of, 
276; neg. of, 267; in questions, 463,464; 
after nesciO quia, etc., 467, r.1 ; in Rel- 
ative Sentences, ib. r.2. 

indigSre— with Gen., 405,R. 

indlgnus— with qui, ut, or Inf., 552, r.2; 
with qui and Subjv., 631,1. 

infinitive— 112,5; formation of, 115,3; 
usage of, 279, as subst., 280; after d6- 
be5, ib. 2,6/ as representative of Indie, 
281 ; after meminl, etc., ib. 2,r. ; syntax 
of, 419-424; with Ace as subj., 420; as 
subst., 421; as subj., 422; as obj., 423; 
nt instead, ib. r.4; as pred. with esse, 
425; Fut. pass., 435,R.; sequence after, 
518; Ace and Inf. after vbs. of Saying 
and Thinking, 527; part, instead, ib. r. 
5; tenses after these vbs., 529-631; with 
vbs. of Will and Desire, 632; with vbs. 
of Emotion, 533; in Exclamations, 534; 
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Ace. and Inf. as subj., 685 ; Ace. and Inf. 

after vbs. of Emotion, 548; with vbs. of 

Will and Desire, 546, b.; with dlgnui, 

etc., 552.B.2; after potins, etc., 644,B.3,&; 

inO. O.,650. See Hist. Inf. 
Infrfi— as prep., 416,12. 
Inner Object— Ace. of, 888, 830, 888. _ 
inqnam— 175,2 ; inqnit, in citing O. R., 

648.R.2. 
inquiring— vbs. of, with two Aces., 889, 

and b.1. 
Xnstar— 70,B ; with Gen., 378. 
instrument— in Abl., 814, 401; with ab, 

814, b.2 ; Abl. of, contrasted with Abl. 

of Attendance, 398,b.2. 
inter— with reflexive to express reciprocal 

action, 881; vbs. cpd. with, take Ace. or 

Dat, 831, 347; position of, 413,B.l ; as 

prep., 416,18 ; with Ace. Ger., 438. 
interest— with Gen. and Abl., 381 ; constr. 

of Degree of Concern, 388, 1 and 2. 
Interest— Dat. of Personal, 350. 
interjection— 16.B.2 ; no syntax, 801.B.1. 
interrogate— with two Aces., or dfi, 839, 

B.1. 

interrogative pronouns — 106 ; distin- 
guished from rel., 467, b.2. 

INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES — 460 - 470 J 

simple and cpd., 458; particles in, 464- 
467; moods in, 468-467; Indie, 468, 464; 
Subjv., 466, 466; in O. O., 661. 

intrfi— position, 413,B.l ; as prep., 416,14. 

intransitive verbs — used impersonally, 
808,2; used transitively, 213.B.&; con- 
strued as pass., 214.B.1; with neut. subj. 
in pass., 817; impersonal Gerund, 861,2. 

invidSre— with Dat, 346.B.2. 

iocus— heterogeneous, 67,2. 

ipse— decl. of, 103,3; syntax of, 811; et 
ipse, ib. 1,b.2; emphasizes reflexive, ib. 2. 

is-decl.of, 103,1; syntax of, 308; =0118, 
ib. b.1 ; with et, atque, que, ib. b.2; id 
temporis, aetfttis, 336,b.5; with qui 
and Subjv., 631,1; in O. O., 660,2. 

islands— in Local Ace., 837; with in, ib. 
b.1 ; prep, omitted, ib. b.7. 

iste— decl. of, 104, H. ; syntax of, 306 ; in O. 
O., 660,3. 

ita-withnt, 488,4. 

itaqne— usage of, 600. 

iterative action— 666, 667; with cum, 684; 
in Relative Sentences, 683. 

iubSre— constr. after, 483.B.6; with Inf., 
with Subjv., 646,b.3. 



invftre— with Ace., 346,b.3. 
iuxtfi— as prep., 416,15. 

Judgment— vbe. of, with Abl. of Standard, 
408. 

Knowledge— adjs. of, in pred. attrib., 325, 
B.6; adjs. of, with Gen., 374. 

laedere— with Ace, 846,b.8. 

lfitns— with Ace. of Extent, 335, b.1. 

leaving— vbs. of, with Ace. Ger., 480. 

length— by nature, 18,1, and b.; by posi- 
tion, ib. 2. 

letters— tenses in, 868; advs. in, ib.\ dated 
from a place, 891, b.3. 

letting— vbs. of, with Ace. Ger., 480. 

libet— added to rels., 111,3; exact use of 
libuerit, 844.B.3; libens, in pred. 
attrib., 386.B.6. 

liofire— exact use of Fut. Pf., 344, R. 3; 
with Gen., 879 ; licet, although, 608-607. 

likeness— adjs. of, with Dat, 349; with 
atqne(ftc), 643. 

litotes— 700. 

Local Dative— 368. 

locative— E3,n. ; of 1st Decl., 29, R. 2 ; of 
2d Decl., 33,RR.3,5 ; syntax of, 411 ; app. 
to, in Abl., ib. b.2 ; doml, with pose, 
pron., ib. b.3. 

locus— 67,2 ; Abl. without in, 385, R. 3. 

logical condition— 595; with Subjv. by 
Attraction, ib. b.2; with Ideal 2d Person, 
ib. B.8 ; slve-elve, ib. b.4 ; in O. O., 
657, 596,B.l. 

longnm— with est for Subjv., 264, b.1 ; 
longe* strengthens Comp. or Superla- 
tive, 301, 308; with Ace., 335, b.1. 

maote— 85,c, 386.B.1. 

mfignns— comparison of, 90 ; age with 

mftior, 896, R. 5 ; magis, in comparison 

of Qualities, 899 ; mftgnl* Gen. of Price, 

880,1; mAximl, Gen. of Price, 880,1. 
making— vbs. of, with two Noma., 806; 

with two Aces., 340. 
mfille— conj. of, 174; mfilixn, mfillem, 

as Potential, 867,2, 858 ; in Unreal Wish, 

861,B. 
mains— comparison of, 90. 
Manner— Abl. of, 399. 
Material— Abl. of, 396; indicated by adj., 

ib. 
Means-Abl. of, 408. 
measure— \ba. of, take Abl., 408. 
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Measure— Abl. of, 402; of Difference, 403; 
with ante and poit, ib. r. 

medius— used partltively, 291,r.2; Abl. 
used without in, 888. 

meminl— 176,5,6 ; First Impv. wanting, 
287.R. ; with Pr. Inf., 281,2,r. ; with Ace., 
376, R. 2 ; with cum and Indie., 680, R.2. 

-mSt— added to personal pron., 102, r. 

metre— 730; unit of, 731. 

mem— 78; Voc. of, 100 r.1; mel with 
Gen. Ger., 428, R.l. 

mUle— a subst in PI., 96.R.8; mllia, with 
masc. vb., 2U.R.1, Ex. 6; use of, in Sg. 
and PI., 293. 

minor— quam omitted with, 296, r.4; mi- 
ndris, minimi, as Gen. of Price, 380,1; 
minus, no, 471,6,1; minimfi, no, ib.; 
■In minus, 592; si minus, ib. r. 

miseret, misereor— with Gen., 377. 

modo— modo, 482,1; n5n modo— ted 
etiam, 482.5; nOn modo nOn, sed nfr- 
quidem, I6.R.1; provided only, 673. 

monexe— with Inf., or ut, 646,r.1. 

mood-112,4, 263; Indie, 264; Subjv., 266- 
266; Impv., 266-276; Inf., 279-281; at- 
traction of, 608,4; in Temporal Clauses, 
660; in Relatives Sentences, 624-636; in 
Comparative Sentences, 639; in 5.O., 
660-662. 

motion— vb. of, with Inf., 421, R.l; vb. of, 
with Sup., 436; vb. of, with Fut. part., 
438.R.2. 

movfire— syncope in Pf., 131,3. 

nam— usage of, 498; position of, ib.; yes 

for, 471, r. 
naming— vbs. of, with two Aces., 340. 
namque— 498; position of, ib. 
nfiscl— with two Nome., 206; nStus, 

constr. of, 296.R.5; with Ace., 336, r.4. 
Xl6— neg. of Opt Subjv., 260; of Impv., 

270; continued by neque, 260; by nSve, 

270, 444,2; with Pf. Subjv., 270, R.2; 

syntax of, 441, 444; nfi— quidem, 446, 
s 448, 482,5 and R.l ; in Final Sentences, 

643,4; after vbs. of Hindering, 648; after 

vbs. of Fear, 660; with dum, 673; as 

Concessive, 608. 
ne— as interrogative, 464 ; to introduce 

double questions, 468 ; necne or annon, 

469; to introduce second member of an 

indirect question, 460,2. 
nearness— adjs. of, with Dak, 369. 
neo— see neque. 

21 



e— 86,C. ; with est instead of Subjv., 
264, R.l; with Inf., or ut, 636, R.2, 663,4, 

R.l. 

necessity— adjs. of, with Inf., 421, r.2 ; ex- 
pressed by Indie, 264.R.1, 266, r. 

Jlfidum— 482,5,r.2. 

negative— of Potential, 267; of Opt., 260; 
of Impv., 270; nOn with Impv., 270, R.l; 
nOU with Inf., 270.R.2; ad vs., 441-449; 
non, 442; baud, 443; n6, 444; subdi- 
vision of, 446; combinations, 446; posi- 
tion of, 448, 449 ; two, 449 ; in Copulative 
Sentences, 480 ; in Final and Consecutive 
Sentences, 643,4. 

nem&— decl. of, 70, D.; and ntillus, 108; 
and qulsquam, 317,2. 

nequam— 86,C; comparison of, 90. 

neque— subdivides a general neg., or 
negO, 446; for et nOn, 480 and r.1. 

nequlre— conj. of, 170,6. 

nesciO— an, 467,2 ; quis, 467.R.1. 

neu, n6ve— 444,2; adds Final Clause, 
643,4. 

neuter— decl. of, 76, 108. 

neuter— adj. with masc. subj., 211, R.4; 
demonstrative when subst. is expected, 
PI. pred. to two ferns., 286,3. 

neve— see neu. 

nihil— and ntillus, 108 ; neg. of quis- 
quam, 317,2; no, 471,6,1; nihillasGen. 
of Price, 380,1. 

nihilominus— 490,r. 

nisi— with quod, and si nOn, 691,6 ; but, 
except, ib. r. 

nltl— with Abl., 401.R.6. 

no— how translated, 470,6 and c. 

nolle— conj. of, 174; exact use of nOlue- 
rit, 244.R.3 ; nOlim, nOllem, as Poten- 
tial, 267,2, 268; noli, with Inf. for 
Impv., 271,2 ; with Inf. or ut, 638 and 
646.R.2. 

nOmen— with esse and Dat., 349, R. 5; with 

. Gen. of Charge, 378, r.2. 

nominative— defined, 23,1; of 1st Decl., 
29; of 2d Decl., 31; of 3d Decl., 36; for 
Voc., 201, R.2; syntax of, 203 ; two Noms., 
206; with en, or ecce, 343, 1,R.; after 
vbs. of Saying and Thinking, 628. 

nOn— neg. of Potential, 267; neg. of Wish, 
260; with Impv., 270, R.l; syntax of, 
441, 442; non possum non, 449,r.1; no, 
471,6,1; nOn modo— sed etiam, 482,5; 
nOn modo— sed n6— quidem, ib. r.1. 

nOnue— syntax of, 466. 
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nOnnflllui— 108. 

nOeoere— syncope in Pf., 131,8; 175,5,rf. 

ntUlui— dec!, of, 76,90; and n6m$, 106; 
and tllluj, 817,2. 

num— 456; in indirect questions, 460,1, a. 

number— Sg. and PI., 28; concord of, 886; 
violation of Concord in app., 881, R.1; 
substs. of, with Gen., 868; definite num- 
bers in Abl. of Time, 293,R.2. 

numerals— cardinals, 84; ordinals, 96 and 
894; cpd., 96; omission of oentfina 
mflia, id. 6; distrlbutivee, 97 and 896; 
multiplicative*, 97; proportionals, 97; 
ad vs., 98; with Part. Gen., 870. 

0— as interjection, 201,b.2, 848; si in 
Wishes, 861; length of final, 707, 5. 

Ob— vbs. cpd. with, take Ace. or Dat., 
831, 847; to give the Cause, 408, b.2; as 
prep., 416,16; with Ace. Ger., 432. 

object— indirect retained in pass., 217; di- 
rect, 830 ; inner, 830, 888, 888 ; outer, 838; 
indirect, 344; of Ger., 427; after Abl. 
Sup., 436. 

object sentences— 528-687; with quod, 
586; with Ace. and Inf., 526, 627; with 
Norn, and Inf., 528; after vbs. of Will 
and Desire, 582; after vbs. of Emotion, 
633; in exclamations, 584; as subj., 
635; in part., 536, 537; in. O. O., 656. 

Objective Genitive— 868,2. 

OdI— conjugation of, 175, 5, c. 

omission— of subj., 807; of copula, 809; 
of conjunction, 481; of non, 482, 5, r.1 ; 
of vb. with sin, 592,r. ; of si, 596 ; of vb. 
of Protasis, 699 ; of vb. of comparative 
clause, 640. 

omitting— vbs. of, with qnod, 555,1 ; vbs. 
of, with Inf., 423,2. 

omnii— in Abl., without in, 388; omnia) 
as Ace. of Respect, 338,3. 

oportet— Indie, for Subj v., 254, r.1 ; with 
Inf. or Subjv., 635, r. 2, 553,4,r. 

oppidum— requires prep., 337,k.2 ; in app. 
to Town in Abl., 391, r.1 ; in app. to Loc., 
411,r.2. 

optative subjunctive — 860-865 ; in 
Wishes, 860 ; in Asseverations, 262; as 
Impv., 863; as concessive, 264; in De- 
liberative Questions, 266. 

Opus— with Abl., 406; with part., ib. 

oratio oblIqua— 506,2 ; partial, ib. 8; 
sequence in, 516; in Relative Sentences, 
625,R., 628,R., 648,649; moods in, 650- 



658; interrogative in, 651; Impv. in, 
658; tenses in, 658-665; in Causal Sen- 
tences, 655; Conditional Sentences in, 
656-659 ; Logical, 596.R.1, 657 ; Ideal, 596, 
r.5, 658; Unreal, 597, R. 4, 659; pronouns 
in, 660; by Attraction, 508,4, 668; partial, 
508,8, 663; Representation, 654 and n. 

ordinals— 94 ; alter for secnndui, 96, 6 ; in 
dates, 294; for cardinals, ib. and 336, R.1; 
with quiique, 318,2; position of, 676, b.2. 

Origin-Abl. of, 895. 

oxymoron— 694. 

paene— with Indie, in Apod, of Unreal 
Condition, 597, R. 3; position of, 677.R.1. 

paenitet— with Gen., 877. 

palam— as prep., 417,8. 

par— with est instead of Subjv., 254.R.1 ; 
with Gen. or Dat., 359, R.1. 

parataxis— 472. 

parenthetical ut and nB— 615, r. 

pari— with PI. vb., 211,8.1, Ex.a ; in Abl 
without in, 385, r. 8; mftgnam partem, 
334,r.2. 

Part Affected— in Ace, 338,1. 

partial obliquity-506,3, 541,628. 

participial sentences— 664-670; to ex- 
press Time, 665; Cause, 666; Condition 
and Concession, 667; relative clauses, 
668; Future similarly used, 669,670. 

participle— decl. of, 80,88; Abl. of, 83,R. 
1; Nom. and Ace. PI. of, id. r.2; compar- 
ison of, 88,89; defined, 112,5; formation 
of, 115,3; 135,1.; Pf. pass, of Deponents 
as act., 167, n.1. 

Pf . with habeO and teneO, 238 ; Fut. 
periphrastic, 247; Pf. with ful, 250; 
usage of Pr. and Pf., 282; usage of Fut. 
act., 283; Pr. with Gen., 376; of Birth 
with Abl., 395; Pf. pass, with opus and 
fisus, 406; in Abl. Abs., 409,410; as 
8ubst., 437; as adj., 438; sequence after, 
518; after vbs. of Perception, etc., 587, 
r.5, 536 ; after vbs. of Causation, etc., 837 ; 
for Prot., 593,2, 602.R.3; Concessive, 
609; forrel., 637. 

particles— copulative, 474 ; adversative, 
483; disjunctive, 492; causal, 498; illa- 
tive, 499; position of, 679. 

Partitive Genitive— 367-872; with substs. 
of Quantity, etc., 868; with neut. Sg., 
369 ; with numerals, 870 ; with pronouns, 
371 ; with comparatives and superlatives, 
372; partitive apposition, 322. 
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parvm— Comp. of, 00; in Gen. of Price, 
380,1. 

passive— voice, 112,2 ; vbs. with two 
Noms., 206; vb. agrees with pred., 211, 
B.l,Ex.6; defined, 214; Pf. with Dat. of 
Agent, 216.1; as reflexive, 218; of some- 
thing endured, 219; periphrastic forms 
of, 248-261; impersonal, 346, b.1. 

pause— in Verse, 742. 

pectlliSris— with Gen. or Dat., 369.R.1. 

penes— position of, 413, R.l ; use of , as 
prep., 416,17. 

pentameter— elegiac, 786. 

per— vbs. cpd. with take Ace., 331; with 
Ace. of Extent, 336, 336; to Express 
Time Within Which, ib. r.2, 393, r.1 ; 
with Person Through Whom, 401 ; posi- 
tion of, 413, R.l; use as prep., 416,18. 

perceiving— vbs. of, with Object Clause, 
623; with Ace. and Inf., 626, 627; with 
Norn., 628; with part., 627, R. 5, 636. 

perfect— denned, 112,3; System, 114,2; 
and 3,6; formation of, 114, 116, 121,2; 
syncopated forms of, 131, 1-3; Stem, 
134; part, as act., 167.N.1. 

Pass, with Bat. of Agent, 216,1; de- 
fined, 223; Historical, 226, 236; force of, 
236; for Fut. Pf., 237; part, with habeO 
and teneO, 238; pass, with ful, 260; 
Subjv. as Potential, 267,2; in wishes, 
260; Subjv. as Imp v., 263,2,6, 270, r.2; 
tense relations in Subjv., 277; Inf. as 
subjv. or obj., 280,2; after vbs. of Will 
and Desire, 280, 2, c; use of part., 282; 
sequence after, 611, rr. 3; in Consecutive 
Sentences, 613; Inf., 630. 

periphrasis— for Impv., 271; for Put. 
periphrastic, 616,R.2; for Fut., 631; for 
Apod, in Unreal Condition, 697, r. 5. 

periphrastic conjugation— 128 ; act., 
247; pass., 261; with ful, 247, R.l; with 
futurum esse ut, 248 ; with in eo* est, 
249; with posse, velle, 248,R.; Pf. part, 
with sum and ful, 260 and r.1; with 
Ger.,261; Fut. act., 283. 

permitting— vbs. of, with Consecutive 
Clause, 663,2. 

persons— in conjugation of vb., 112,1; 
concord of, 287 ; order of, ib. R. 

personal pronouns— 304; omitted, ib. 1; 
Gen. of, as objective, ib. 2 ; Gen. of, as 
Partitive, ib. 8. 

persuftdere— with Inf., 646 ( r.1. 

pertaesum est— with Gen., 377. 



piget— with Gen., 377. 

place— where, in Abl., 386; with vbs. of 
Placing, ib. R.l; with Towns, 386; as 
Cause, Means, etc., 389; with Books, 
etc., 387; with tOtns, etc., 388; in Loc., 
411; whence, in Abl., 390,391; with 
Towns, 391; whither, in Ace., 337. 

pleasure— vbs. of, with Bat., 346. 

plebs— decl. of, 68,6. 

plenty— vbs. of, with Abl., 406; adja. of, 
with Gen. or Abl., ib. r.2. 

pleonasm— 692. 

pluperfect— 112,8; formation of, 114, 
116 ; defined, 223 ; force of, 241 ; in Wish, 
260; Snbjv. as Impv. of Past, 272,3; tense 
force in Subjv., 277. 

plural— of abstracts, 204.R.5; pred. with 
two subjs., 286 ; neut. pred. to two ferns., 
286,3. 

plus— quam omitted with, 296,r.4.; plu- 
ria, plnrimi, of Price, 380.1. 

pOne— usage of, 416,19. 

poflcere— with two Aces., 339 and b.1; 
with fiand Abl., ib. R.l. 

position— of ad vs., 440; of neg., 448; of 
rel., 612; of correlative clause, 620. 

positive— degree lacking, 87,2,7,8, and 9; 
in comparing qualities, 299. 

posse— conj. of, 119; use of Fut. and 
Fut. Pf. of, 242.R.2, 244.R.3; needs no 
periphrasis, 248, R.; Indie, for Subjv., 
264,r.1; Impf. Indie, of Disappoint- 
ment, ib. R.2; with Pf. Inf. act, 280,2,6; 
with quam, etc., to strengthen super- 
lative, 303; non possum nOn, 449,b.1; 
in Apod, of Unreal Condition, 697,B.3; 
in Logical Condition, 667, R. 

Possession— Dat of, 349; compared with 
Gen., ib. R.2 ; of qualities, ib. R.3; Gen. 
of, 366,2; in 1st and 2d person, 362, 
b.1. 

possessive pronouns— 100-102; usage of 
SUUS, 309,4 ; syntax of, 312 ; for Gen. of 
personal pron., 304,2,b.; with Gen. in 
app., 321, b. 2; for 1st and 2d persons in 
Subjective Gen., 364; as pred., 366,B.3; 
with interest and rSfert, 381; with 
doml, 4H,B.3; position of, 676,b.1. 

post— vbs. cpd. with, take Dat, 347; with 
Abl. or Ace. of Measure, 403,R.; as prep., 
416,20. 

postefiquam— see postquam. 

poitquam— with Hist. Pf. or Pr., 661; 
with Impf., 662; with Plupf., 663; with 
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Subjv., ift. b.; Causal with Pr. and Pf., 
664; in Iterative action, 666,607. 

potential subjunctive— 267-266 ; for Pr. 
and Fat., 267; for Past, 268; in ques- 
tions, 269. 

potlrl— with Abl., 407 and R.l; with per- 
sonal Ger., 427, r. 5. 

potiui— quam, with Subjv. or Inf., 644, 
b.3; see potM. 

power— ad)B. of, with Gen., 374; yds. of, 
with Inf., 423 and n.2; sequence after 
vb. of, 615.B.3; in Indie, rather than 
Subjv., 264,B.l, 266.B. 

prae— vbs. cpd. with take Dat., 347; gives 
Preventing Cause, 408,r.3; as prep., 
417,9. 

praetor— vbs. cpd. with, take Ace., 331; 
use as prep., 416,21. 

predicate— and copula, 206; with copula- 
tive vbs., 206; concord of, 211; in PI. 
with two subjs., 286 ; concord of, in 
Gender, 286; in Person, 287; Attribu- 
tion, 326; Apposition, ib. and b.6; after 
Inf., 636.B.3. 

prepositions— defined, 16,6 ; repeated with 
cpd. vbs., 331,RR.2,3; with Countries 
and Towns, 337,rr.1-4 ; with domain, 
ib. R.3; omitted with Countries and 
Towns, ib. b.7; instead of Dat, 347, R.l; 
omitted with vbs. and adjs. of Separa- 
tion, 390,2 and 3 ; with Abl. of Origin, 
396; syntax of , 412-418. 

present— 112,8 ; System, U4,3,a; Stem, 
133; defined, 223; Historical, 224, 229; 
Specific or Universal, 227; of Endeavor, 
ib. b.1 ; of Resistance to Pressure, ib. 
b.2; anticipates Fut., 228; with lain, 
etc., 330 ; Subjv. as Potential, 287,2; 
Subjv. in Wishes, 260; Subjv. as Impv., 
263, 270.R.2; Subjv. as Concessive, 264; 
tense relations in Subjv., 277; Inf. as 
subj. or obj., 280,1; part, 282; sequence 
after Hist, 611.B.1. 

preventing— vba. of, with nfi, quOminui, 
or quln, 648, 649, 666,1. 

Price— Gen. of, 879; Abl. of, 404. 

primus, prlmO, prtmum, 326,b.7 ; used 
partitively, 291; prior, 87,8. 

priusquam— with Indie, 674, 676; with 
Pr., 676; with Pf. or Put, 676; n6n 
priusquam = dum, ib.; with Subjv., 
677; with ut or Inf., 644, R.3. 

pr5— to express disproportion, 298; with 
Norn, or Ace in Exclamations, 343,1 ; 



for, compared with Dat., 346.B.2; as 
prep., 417,10 ; with Abl. Ger., 433. 

procnl— with Abl. of Separation, 390,3,b.; 
as prep., 417,11. 

prohibftre— with nfi, 648; with quo- 
minui, 649. 

prohibiting— vbs. of, with Dat, 346, R.l. 

promising— vim. of, with Inf., 433.B.5, 
627,b.4. 

pronouns— denned, 16,8; decl. of, 17; 
Personal, 100-102; Determinative, 108; 
Demonstrative, 104; Relative, 106; In- 
terrogative, 106; Indefinite, 107; Pro- 
nominal Adjectives, 108; Pos sessi ve, 
100-102; omitted, 207; syntax of, 304- 
319; with Part. Gen., 371; in 0. O., 
660. 

prope— as prep., 416,22; position of, 678, 
b.1; propior and proximuj, 87,8. 

proprius— with Gen. or Dat., 369, b.1. 

propter— for Abl. of Cause, 408, b.3; as 
prep., 416,28; with Ace. Ger., 432. 

protasis— defined, 689; equivalents of, 693; 
omission of vb. of, 699. 

protraction— 743. 

pndet— with Gen., 377 and b.1. 

purpose— in Inf., 423, bb.; in Sup., 486; 
in Fut part., 438.R.2; sequence in clauses 
of, 612; reflexive in clauses of, 621; rel. 
clauses of, 680; see Final Sentences. 

putftre— with Gen. of Price, 379 ; with two 
Noma, in pass., 206. 

putting*— vbs. of, with Dat and Ace., or 
Ace. and Abl., 848. 

quaeroro— with a, d6, ex, 389.R.1. 

quaotO— 176,6. 

Quality— possession of, 349, b.3; Gen. of, 
366; Gen. and Abl. of, ib. b.2, 400, b.1; 
Gen. of, as pred., 366 r Abl. of, 400; 
Comparison of qualities, 299. 

quam— after comparatives, 296 ; omission 
of, ib. r.4 ; with prO, at, qui, to express 
disproportion, 298; in comparison of 
qualities, 299; with potnit and superla- 
tive, 303; quam •!, with Subjv. of Com- 
parison, 602; with qui or ut after com- 
paratives, 631,3 ; with Comparative 
Sentences, 644. 

quundiu-668; with Indie, 689. 

quamquam— with Indie, or Subjv., 806. 

quamvli— with Indie, or Subjv., 606. 

quand3— with Causal Indie, 640; with 
Subjv., 641 
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quantity— roles for, It, 701-713; of cpds., 
715. 

quantl— with vbs. of Rating and Buying, 
880. 

quail— with Sabjv. of Comparison, 60S. 

qua— added to rels., 111,2 ; syntax of, 476. 

qaestions— with Potential Snbjv., 269; de- 
liberative, 866. 466; rhetorical, 866, 878, 
464, 466 ; direct simple, 468-467 ; with an, 
467; direct disjunctive, 468; neg. of, 469; 
particles in indirect, 460; Indie, in, 468, 
464; Sabjv. in, 466, 466; indirect, 467; 
genuine, 463; exclamatory, 668. 

qui interrogative— 106 and r. 

qui relative— 106; after dlgnui, etc., 668, 
r.2; quod adam, 687,r.; equiv. to cum 
is, 638, 684; equiv. to ut is, 680, 681; 
after comparatives with quasi, 681,3; 
see quo" and qui. 

quia— with Causal Indie, or Subjv., 640, 
641. 

quioumque— 106; with Indie, 864,4, 686. 

quldam— 107,2; syntax of, 818. 

quidem— position of, 679. 

quflibet-107. 

qnin— nOn qnin as Causal, 641, r.; in 
Consecutive Sentences, 662,3; with vbs. 
of Preventing, Doubt and Uncertainty, 
666; equiv. to ut nOn, 566; in Relative 
Sentences of Character, 638; fieri nOn 
possum qnin, 566,r. 

qulqul— 106. 

quire— conjugation of, 170, a. 

quis indefinite— and qui, 107,1 ; for ali- 
quis, ib. R.1; syntax of, 315; aliquis in- 
stead, ib. R.; familiar usage of, 817,2; 
quid as Inner Obj., 333,1, r.2. 

quia interrogative— 106; and qui, ib. r. 

quisuam— 106. 

quispiam— 107,8; syntax of, 816. 

quisquain— 107,8 ; syntax of, 317. 

quiique— 107,6 ; syntax of, 318; with or- 
dinals and superlatives, ib. 2 ; with re- 
flexives, ib. 8 ; luum quiaque, ib. r. 

quiaquia-106; with Indie, 854,4, 625. 

qulyls— 107,4. 

quo— aa Causal conjunction, 541, r.; quo" 
in Final Clauses, 545,2. 

quoad— so long as, 669; until, with Indie, 
571 ; with Subjv., 572. 

quod— after vbs. of Adding and Dropping, 
526,1 ; after demonstratives, ib. 2 ; and 
ut, ib. 1,R.; as to the fact that, with 
Subjv., 610,R.2 ; with Subjv. in 0. O., 



ib. 3; gives Ground in Exclamations, 
534, R.1 ; with Causal Sentence in Indie, 
or Subjv., 646, 541; after vbs. of Emo- 
tion, 541; non quod, ib. r.; quod si, 
610.R.2. 

quom— see cum. 

quOminui— with vbs. of Preventing, 549. 

quondam— with Causal Indie, 540; with 
Subjv., 541. 

quoque— syntax of, 479; and etiam, 479, 
r.; with sed and vBruxn, 488,5 and r.1. 

Rating— vbs. of, with Gen. and Abl., 379, 
880. 

reciprocal relations— by inter 86, 88L 

reoordlrl— with Ace, 376,r.2. 

reduplication— in Pr. stem, 133,11.; in Pf. 
stem, 134, HI.; omitted in Pf., ib. 

Reference— Dat. of, 352. 

retert— with Gen. and Abl., 381, 382; ex- 
pression of Degree of Concern, 382. 

reflexive— passive used for, 218 ; pronouns, 
809; with ipse, 311,2; in subord. clauses, 
5804(88; refers to real subj., 309.2, 521, 

R.2. 

refraining— vbs. of, with qnin, 555,1. 

refusing— vbs. of, with n8, 548 ; with 
quondnui, 549; with quln, 555,1. 

relative pronouns— 105 ; made indefinite, 
111,1; or universal, ib. 2; in Inner Obj., 
338,1 ; and interrogative, 467.R.2. 

relative sentences— 610-637; for Pro- 
tasis, 698,1; position of, 618; antecedent 
in, 613; concord in, 614; repetition of 
antecedent, 615 ; incorporation of antece- 
dent, 616; attraction of, 617; correlative 
of, 618; absorption of correlative, 619; 
position of correlative, 680; indefinite 
antecedent, 621; tenses in, 622,623; in 
Iterative action, 623; moods in, 624-635; 
indefinite and generic relatives with 
Indie, 254.R.4, 625; or Snbjv., ib. r.; 
explanatory, 626; Snbjv. in, 627; quod 
soiam, etc., ib. r.; with Subjv. by Par- 
tial Obliquity, 628; with Subjv. by At- 
traction, 689; Final, 630; Consecutive, 
631; after definite antecedent or indefi- 
nite antecedent, ib.; after comparative, 
ib. 3; with qnin, 638; Causal, 633; Con- 
cessive and Adversative, 634; in Inf., 
635; combination of, 636; participle in- 
stead, 637,668; in O. O., 665. 

remembering— vbs. of, with Gen., 376; 
with Ace, 0. B,2 f 
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reminding— vbs. of, with Gen., 876; with 

Abl. or Ace., ib. br.1,2. 
removing— vbB. of, with Abl., 190,2. 
repraesenUUib— 664 and n. 
requiring— \\*. of, with two Aces., 899. 
resisting— v\*. of, with Dat., 849. 
resolution— of long syllable, 738. 
resolving— vbs. of, with Inf., 423; withut, 

646. 
Respect— Ace. of, 838; Abl. of, 897; Abl. 

of, with comparatives, 896. 
restrictions— in Relative Sentences, 627, R. 
Result— for Sentences of, see Consecutive 

Sentences, 
rhythm— In arrangement, 687 ; deflned,789 ; 

names of, 786; rhythmical series, 738. 
robur— decl. of, 46. 
rogSre— with two Aces., 839. 
rill— as limit of Motion, 387; in Abl. of 

Separation, 390,2; rurIinLoc.,411,R.l. 

SftlYdre— conjugation of, 176,4. 

saying— vbs. of, with Object Clause, 683; 
vbs. of, with Ace. and Inf., 686,687; vbs. 
of with Nom. in pass., 688. 

IClre— first Impv. wanting, 867,r.; quod 
•ciam, 627, r. 

secundum— as prep., 416,24; alter for 
seeundus, 96,5. 

sed— with etiam, quoque, after n5n 
modo, 488,6 and m.l; syntax of, 486. 

seeming— vbs. of, with two Noma., 806. 

semi-deponents— 167. 

semi-hiatus— 780. 

semi-vowels— 6, 2,A. 

senex— decl. of, 71; Comp. of, 87,9. 

Separation— Gen. of, 883,2; Abl. of, 390. 

sequence of tenses— 609, 619; in sen- 
tences of Design, 618; in sentences of 
Result, 613; representation of Subjv. in, 
614, 616 ; in 0. 0., 616 ; after other moods, 
617; after Inf. or part, 618; original 
Subjvs. in, 619; in Comparative Sen- 
tences, 608; after Hist. Pr., 5U,r.1 ; after 
Pure Pf., ib. e.2; after accidit, etc., 
511, r.; after vb. with future character, 
616,R.8. 

showing— vbs. of, with two Nome., 206; 
with two Aces., 840; with Ace. and Inf., 
626, 627; with Nom. and Inf., 628. 

Si— with in Wishes, 261; in Indirect 
Question after vbs. of Trial, 460,1,6; in 
Iterative action, 666, 667; sign of Condi- 
tion, 690; si nOn and nisi, 691; 8111,692. 



similis— compared, 87,8; with Gen. or 
Dat, 369,R.l. 

sinral— as prep., 417,12; sinral— flimul, 
488,1; Temporal, with atque (fie), as 
soon as, 661-663; Causal with Pr. and 
Pf., 664; with Put and Put Pf., 666. 

Sin— use of, 698; strengthened by minus, 
etc., ib. r. 

sine— as prep., 417,18. 

Slve— use of, 496, 696, r. 4. 

solus— decl. of., 76; with qui and Subjv., 
631,1. 

Specification— Gen. of, 361. 

Standard -Abl. of, 402, 403; with ex, 
402. R.; Abl. of, with ante or post, 403; 
of comparison omitted, 297. 

stem-26,1, 132; Present, 114, 3, a, 133; 
Perfect, 114,3,6, 134; Supine, 114, 3, c, 
136; Formation of Verb stem, 132-135; 
varies between Conjugations, 136. 

sub — vbs. cpd. with, take Ace. or Dat., 
331, 347; usage of, as prep., 418,2. 

subject— 201; in Nom., 803; in Ace. with 
Inf., ib. R.1; forms of, 204; omitted, 
207; prolepsis of subj. of dependent 
clause, 468; of Inf. omitted, 627, R. 3; 
Ace. and Inf. as, 636; attraction of pred. 
after Ace. and Inf., ib. R.3. 

Subjective— Genitive, 368, 364; pose. pron. 
instead, 364. 

sunjuNCTrvE— 112,4; with generic rela- 
tives, 264.R.6, 625,1 ; force of, 266; Indie 
with vbs. of Possibility, etc., ib. r.; 
Ideal and Unreal, 266,1; Potential and 
Opt, ib. 2 ; Potential of Pr. Part and 
Fat., 867-869; Opt, 260; particles with 
Opt, 261; in asseverations, 268; as 
Impv., 263, 267, 270, R., 272; as con- 
cessive, 264; tense relations of, 277; in 
Deliberative or Rhetorical questions, 266, 
465, 466 ; in Indirect questions, 467 ; after 
vb. with Fut. character, 615.R.3; Original 
in dependence, 619 ; with quod, as to the 
fact that, 627, R.; in Final and Con- 
secutive Sentences, 643,4; in Temporal 
Clauses, in Iterative action, 567, R.; in 
Contemporaneous action, 572, 673; in 
Subsequent action, 677; with cum, 585, 
588; in Relative Sentences, 627, 628; by 
Attraction, 509,4, 629; in 0. 0., 660-652. 

subordination— defined, 472; syntax of, 
Subordinate Clauses, 504, ff.; division 
of, 606-607; moods in, 608; Sequence of 
Tenses in, 609-619. 
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subsequent action— 574-577; with Indie, 
574-576; with Subjv., 577. 

substantives— defined, 16,1; inflection of, 
17; division of, 18; gender of, 19, 20; 
mObilia, 21,2; epicene, ib. 3; hetero- 
geneous, 67; heteroclites, 68; metaplasts, 
ib.; defective, 69; singulfiria tantum, 
ib. A; pltlrfilia tantum, ib. B ; hetero- 
logy ib. C ; formation of, 180, 181, 
183; adjs. and parts, used as, 204, rr.; 
PI. of abstracts, ib. r.4 ; agreement of 
pred., 211; with several adjs. in Sg., 
290.R.2 ; verbal with Dat., 357. 

subter— vbs. cpd. with take Ace., 331; as 
prep., 418,2. 

suffixes— 180-182. 

Sul— decl. of, 102; usage of, 309, 520-522; 
complement of Inf., 30$3. 

sum— see 6816. 

summits — comparison of, 87,2 ; used par- 
titively,291,R.2. 

super— vbs. cpd. with, take Ace. or Dat., 
331, 347 ; as prep., 418,4; with Abl. Ger., 
433. 

superlative— in issimus, 86 ; in rimus, 87, 
1; in limns, id. 3; in entissimus, ib. 4 
and 5; lacking, ib. 9; of parts., 89; 
of advs., 93; meaning of, varies with 
position, 291, R.2; strengthened, 303; 
with Part. Gen., 372. 

supine— 112,5; system, U4,3,c; formation 
of, 115,3; stem, 135; defined, 434; Ace. 
of, 435; Abl. of, 436. 

SUpTfi— as prep., 416,25. 

BUUS— 102; syntax of, 309; emphatic, ib. 
2; with prep, phrases, ib. 4; suum cul- 
que, 318, 3,r.; with Gen. Ger., 428.R.1; 
in dependent clauses, 521. 

syUaba ancep8—7H. 

syllables — division of, 10 ; names for, 11 ; 
open, 11, r.; close, ib.; length of, 12; 
common, 13; quantity of final, 707-713. 

syllepsis— 690. 

synaphela— 728. 

syncope— 725-743; in Pf. forms, 131, ft*. 

synecdoche— 695. 

synizesis— 727. 

systole— 722. 

taedet— with Gen., 377. 

taking— vbs. of, with two Aces., 340; End 

For Which given by Dat. or ad, ib. r.2; 

vbs. of Taking Away, with Dat., 347, r. 5; 

with Ace. Ger., 430. 



talis— with qui or ut and Subjv., 631,1. 

tam— with qui or ut and Subjv., 631,1. 

tamen— syntax of, 490. 

tametsl— usage, 604. 

tamquam— with Subjv., 602. 

tantus— with qui or ut and Subjv., 631,1; 
tantl, with vbs. of Rating and Buying, 
380 ; tantl est, it is worth while, ib. r.1 ; 
tantum abest ut, 552, r.1. 

teaching— vbs. of, with two Aces., 339. 

temporal sentences— 559-588 ; division 
of, 559; Antecedent Action, 561-567; 
Iterative Action, 566, 567; Contempora- 
neous Action, 568-573 ; Subsequent Ac- 
tion, 574-577; with cum, 578-588 • Tem- 
poral cum, 580; cum inrersum, 581; 
Iterative cum, 584 ; Circumstantial cum, 
585-588; in 0. O., 655. 

tenses— 112,3 ; signs of, 114,2 ; formation 
of, 114, 115; syntax of, 222-252; defini- 
tions, 223 ; of continuance, attainment, 
or completion, 224; Pr., 227-230; Impf., 
231-234; Pure Pf., 235-238; Hist. Pf., 
239, 240; Plupf., 241; Fut., 242, 243; 
Fut. Pf., 244, 245; periphrastic, 246-251; 
in Letters, 252; of Indie, 276; of Impv., 
278; Sequence of, 609; in Final and 
Consecutive Sentences, 543,3 ; in Rela- 
tive Sentences, 622, 623; in 0. O., 653- 
655; in Inf., 279, 653; of Subjv., 277, 
654, 656; Bepraesenttoio, 654, n. 

tenus— position of, 413, r.1 ; usage of, as 
prep., 417,14. 

thinking— vbs. of, with two Nome., 206 ; 
with Inf., 527. 

Mime— when, in Abl., 393; how long, in 
Ace, 336; within which, in Abl., 393; 
with per, 336, 393.R.1 ; with tOtus, ib. 
r.2; when— for which, ib. R.8; with hie, 
ille, ib. R.4; Abl. with in, 394; lapses of, 
with cum, 580, R.3 ; given by part., 665, 
670,1. 

tmesis— 726. 

tOtus-decl. of, 76; with Abl. of Place 
Where, 388 ; of Time How Long, 393, R.2. 

towns— with Ace, 337 ; in Abl. of Place 
Where, 386; in Abl. of Place Whence, 
391; in Loc, 411; with preps., 337, R.2, 
391, r.1 ; with appositives, 337, r.2, 386, 
r.1, 391,R.l, 411,r.2. 

trajection— 696. 

trftns— vbs. cpd. with take Ace, 331; as 
prep., 416,26. 

transitive verb— defined* 213. 
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/riof-'vbs. of, with si, 460,1,6. 

tu— decl. of, 101 ; with met and -pte, 102, 
rb.1,2; vestrl and vestrum, 304,2 and 
8, 364, R.; poes. pron. for, 304,2,r.; tul, 
vestrl, with Ger., 428.R.1. 

turn— turn, 482,1; cum- turn, 588. 

tuui-101; tul with Gen. Ger., 428.R.1. 

U— length of Final— 707,6. 

ubi— as soon as, with Indie. , 661-568 ; with 
Iterative action, 566, 567. 

tUlui— decl. of, 76; and quisquam, 107, 
8,R., 108; syntax of, 817. 

ulterior-67,8. 

llltrS-48 prep., 416,27. 

uncertainty— vbs. of, with quln, 555,2. 

unlikentss—adju. of, with atque (ftc), 648. 

unreal condition— 507; with Indie, in 
Apod., ib. rr.2,8; in 0. O., ib. R.4, 
650; Apod, in, after vb. requiring Sub j v., 
507.R.5. 

unus-decl. of, 76, 05; PI. with plurttia 
tantum, 05.R.1; as distributive, 07,R.3; 
with superlative, 308; with prep, for 
Part. Gen., 878,r.2; with qui and Subjv., 
681,1. 

unusquisque— 107,5. 

urbs— with name of Town, requires prep., 
337,R.2, 336.R.1, S01.R.1, 411, R.2. 

USUI— with Abl., 406; with Pf. Part, 406. 

ut— in wishes, 861 ; with quam, 681,3; with 
pOtuit, to strengthen superlative, 80S; 
ut— ita, 482,4; after vbs. of Adding and 
Happening, 526,1,R.; in Final and Con- 
secutive Sentences, 543; ut noil, ib. 4, 
545,r., 552 ; after vbs. of Fear, 550 ; to add 
restriction, 552,r.8; after vb. of Causa- 
tion, 553,1; after vbs. of Compelling and 
Permitting, ib. 2; after vbs. of Happen- 
ing, ib. 3; after impersonate, ib. 4; Ex- 
planatory, 557; Exclamatory, 568; ut 
prlmum, as soon as, with Indie, 561- 
568; with Iterative sentences, 566, 567; 
with si and Subjv., 602 ; Concessive, 606 ; 
after comparative, 681,8. 

uter, which— decl. of, 76, 106; utrum as 
interrogative particle, 468. 

uterlibet-108. 

uterque— decl. of, 108; usage of, 282; 
with Part. Gen., 371, R.l. 

uteryls— 108. 

tltl-with Abl., 407; with Personal Ger., 
427.R.5. 

utinam— in wishes, 261, 



V— and u, 1,r.2; pronunciation of, 7. 

ve— usage of, 405. 

yel— with superlative, 808; usage of, 404. 

velle— conjugation of, 174; use of Fut. or 
Fut. Pf., 242,R.2; has no periphrasis, 
248.R.; velim, 257,2; vellem, as Poten- 
tial, 258; vellem, as Unreal, 261.R.; with 
Pf. Inf. act, 280,2,6; volens in pred. 
attrib., 325, R.6; with Inf. or ut, 546, R.l. 

velut, velutsl-with Subjv., 602. 

veudere— with Gen. of Price, 870. 

yfiulre— 160,2,R.l ; with Gen. of Price, 870. 

verbals— subst with Dat, 857 ; in to, with 
Gen., 376; formation of, 101. 

verbs— defined, 16,4 ; conjugation of, 17; 
inflection of, 114; deponents, 113; per- 
sonal endings, 114 ; regular, 120, ff.; 
classes of, 133; list of, 137-162; Depo- 
nents, 163-166 ; Semi-deponents, 167; Ir- 
regular, 168-174; Defective, 175; forma- 
tion .of, 100-200; composition of, 100, 
200; Impersonal, 208; Concord of, 210, 
211, 285-287; trans, and intrans., 213. 

vSro— syntax of, 487; with sin, 508. 

versus— position, 413, R.l; usage, 416,29. 

▼Brum— with etiam, 482,5; syntax of, 486. 

vescl— with Abl., 407; with personal Ger., 
427.R.5. 

vester— 101. 

vetus— decl. of, 82,2; comp. of, 87,1,r.2. 

yidere— with nfi, 548, r.; with two Noma, 
in pass., 206; vid8, with Subjv. for 
Impv., 548.R. 

vocative— defined, 23,5 ; in I, 3S,r,2 ; in 
adjs. of 1st and 2d Decl., 73; no syntax 
of, 261, R.l ; in pred. app., 325, R.l. 

voice— 112,2, 212; act., 213; pass., 214, 

vomer— decl. of, 45,r. 

vowels— quantity of final, 707. 

Want— vbs. of, with Abl., 405; adjs. of, 
with Gen. and Abl., ib. r.2. 

warning— vbs. of, with ut, 546. 

will— vbs. of, with Inf., 380,2,c, 423,2, 
532 ; sequence after vbs. of, 615.R.3; with 
Final sentence, 646; with Int. instead, 
ib. R.1; with simple Subjv., ib. R.2. 

wishes— in Subjv., 260, 261. 

without— translated by ut non, 562.R.4; 
quln, 556. 

Y— length of final, 707,8. 
yes— trans, of, 471, a and c 

Zeugma— 600. 



